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Knitting Week in Philadelphia Sets New Record 


Knitting Arts Exhibition Featured by a Number of New Developments in Machinery—Annual Convention of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers Reveals Broadening of Activities of Organization—Officers 
Reelected—J. N. McCullaugh Made Managing Director 


HIS was the big week of the 
year in the knitting industry. 
The combination of the 23rd 
annual Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion and the annual convention of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers proved as 
effective a magnet as ever to 
members of that 
Philadelphia. 

‘rom every standpoint, the week 
was a successful one. The exhibition 
itself outdid all previous shows in size, 
variety of exhibits, and interest at- 
tached to new developments displayed. 
The convention was business-like and 
resultful, reflecting the policy of the 


draw 
industry to 


General View of Knitting Arts 


association to eliminate all unneces 
sary frills from its annual meetings. 
Those who 


Philadelphia 


have followed these 
been 
impressed with the new interpretation 
which the organization 
upon its years. 
This change was referred to in the 
president’s annual address, when D. L. 
Galbraith remarked that the time-worn 
idea of cooperation as an endpoint in 
itself had become obsolescent. In 
other words, it is no longer sufficient 
for a trade association to gather its 
members together once or twice a year 


for the purpose of developing a co- 


conventions have 


has placed 


functions in recent 


operative spirit. This is primer stuft 
An organization to-day must create 
concrete and effective avenues of sery 
ice whereby each member may receive 
actual assistance in the conduct of hi 
business. 
Constructive Activities 

\ctivities of this type were reflected 
in practically every section of this 
years’ convention of the National As 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. The credit assistance 
rendered to members, the protection ot 
their bankruptcy cases, 
the work done in securing proper tariff 
protection, and the technical research 
conducted by the association’s fellow 


interests in 


ship at the Bureau of 
Washington, are 


Standards at 
among the types of 
practical service described in the ad- 
dresses and reports presented at the 
meeting. 

Probably the research phase of the 
association’s activities has come to as- 
sume the greatest importance. Given 
major prominence in the Year Book 
of the organization, this work also 
formed the theme of many of the re- 
marks made at the convention In 
addition, the fact that space at the ex- 
hibition was devoted to actual demon- 
strations of the usefulness of the fel- 
lowship in solving knitting mill prob- 
lems brought home to members in a 


Exhibition at Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Last Week 








visua vay the possibilities of this 


to note that, despite 


the broadening of the association’s 
functions, dues have not been in- 
creased and yet the treasury surplus 

is registered a gain. It is also sig 
nifican hat the membership ha 
crow! rger although the policy o 
non-solicitation ot new met bers has 
been continued 


Only One Session 


he Knitting Arts Exhibition lasted 


as usual from Monday to Friday, in 
clusive The convention however was 
] ted to one session, starting at I! 
i Wednesday and reaching a con 
clusion in ( permit attendance 
it the annual luncheon at one o’clock 
Brief as this meeting was, it afforded 
e time 10 co iplete review Ol 
the development he vear with 
the « inizatio ind for election of 
office tor the ensu veal 
| us conner Ol ld e re 
ked that the rite never had 
t easure ot « oup ¢ 
ee t Ol d the 1 
\ ith ore ¢ ectne d ¢ e! 
( th 1Ose presente hila 
delphia this week 
Ving the t e-< i yeal 
e ession and icheon 
\ eld in the vitle tself 
it the Philadelphia Co ( Mu 
seum | iT ement bee 
I ll I ) nce it 
eliminates detraction of tol Irom 
the main event of the week, the show 
In addition, the association has been 
particularly fortunate in securing good 
catering service so that the luncheon, 
in addition to being conveniently lo 
cated, was an enjovable one Che in 
clusion of such crowd-drawing fea 


Troubadours, of 
Horace A 


tenor, plus the elimination of speeches 


tures as the Ipana 


radio fame, and Ruwe, 


insured a thoroughly happy event 


A Credit Line 


for the h 


Credit success of the week 
oes to several individuals. The exhi 
bition itself reflected the usual minute 
detail 


Campbell, manager, 


. 
attention to which has made 


Chester | famous 
In the conduct 
Albert 
C. Rau, assistant manager, and Frank 
M. Gardner, 
sentative. 


in exposition circles 


of the show he was aided bv 


Philadelphia repre 

That the annual convention was so 
successful was due in no small mea 
Nash 


director of ne 


sure to John McCullaugh, man 


aging t association 
President Galbraith, the members of 
the board of directors, and the chair 
men of the various committees have 
done untiring and constructive work 
during the year in developing the use 
fulness of the association, but all give 
credit to Mr. McCullaugh for his part 
in coordinating these activities and in 
making their directly 


ilable to the individual members of 


effectiveness 






i 
the organization. 

this 
be found in the 
Board of 


Evidence of appreciation is to 


action taken by the 
Directors at their meeting 
on Monday when thev changed Mr. 
McCullaugh’s title i li 


+ 


to managing di 
rector. It is felt that this much more 
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D. L. Galbraith, Reelected President, 
accurately describes Mi McCul- 
iugh’s function in the association 


title of indus- 
ial manager and national secretary. 
It is pointed out that Mr. McCullaugh 


been 


previous 


than did his 

is really doing the job of a 
inaging director and that this action 
gives his position the title it 


deserves. 


nel ely 


> > 
Officers Reelected 
Confidence of the association in the 
officers who have conducted its activi- 


ties during the last year was indicated 


Association of Hosiery and 


National 
Underwear Manufacturers 


by the action taken on Wednesday 
when all avere reelected for another 
This means that D. L. Gal- 
braith continues as president; J. Og- 
den Wells as first vice-president; J. 
B. Lesher as vice-president 
and Ernest Four 
directors were elected this year, two 


vear. 


second 
Blood as treasurer. 


to succeed themselves and two to re- 
place members who leave the board. 
Consequently the association starts the 
year with practically the same official 
staff as has so ably guided its desti- 
nies during the last year. 


Twenty-Third Hosiery Convention 


NOTHER and 

vention characterized the 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Underwear 
Manufacturers on Wednesday at the 
Commercial Museum in Philadelphia. 
It has been the conclusion of the 
officials that the work of the Associa- 
tion should be done without blare of 
trumpets and self glorification. Also 
they have felt that the predominating 
influence of the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion justified the major part of mem- 
bers’ time and for this reason have cut 
down the details of the annual meet- 
ing leaving only the bare bones of 
necessary reports and actual business 
that must be conducted 


short snappy con- 


session 


Hosiery and 


his course 


has met with universal approval in the 
past and was again accepted as the 
proper procedure for this year. 

The meeting started shortly after 
eleven o'clock with the stoppage of 
machinery in the hall and although the 
number in attendance was not as great 
as might have been desired, it is prob- 
able that the great majority of manu- 
facturers at the exhibit were in attend- 
ance. D. L. Galbraith, President of 
the Association presided and called for 
the report of the Treasurer, Ernest 
Blood. The finances of the organiza- 
tion are apparently in a most flourish- 
ing condition. While the income for 
1926 was slightly under that of the 
vear previous, the same is true of cost 
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of operation, with the conseque: 
that the year ended with a balance 
$35,740 as compared with $30,606 
1925. Mr. Blood stated that cla 
for over a million dollars had been 
presented to the Association du 
the year and had been settled wit! 


cost to the members. Over 1500 in- 
quiries for credit information 1 
been received and the informa 


supplied. Notwithstanding the 
that there has been no solicitation 
new members during the year, 
total for 1925 was surpassed « 
though the records showed that 
manufacturers had passed out of the 
industry during the year. 


Report on Research 

George Dickson of the Minneapolis 
Knitting Works presented the re; 
of the Committee on Research wh 
evidenced a period of activity tl 
certainly commendable. The substance 
of this report should provide fruit 
thought on the part of all members of 
the industry either in or out of the 
Association. Investigations on stand- 
ards of length for hosiery, percentage 
of oil and moisture in rayon an 
study of the folding of the 7 cuff 
formed some of the outstanding 
tures of the Committee’s work. It was 
also stated that work is being don 
the development of a standard lub: 
cant for the industry as well as other 
studies of general importance. O 
2,000 problems had been handled dur 
ing the year for the benefit of men 
bers and increasing use had been made 
of the equipment of the Association 
to solve such problems. In view of 
the idle machinery which necessarily 
exists from time to time the Associ 
tion is recommending new uses for the 
employment of such machinery and 
some suggestive thoughts were 
advanced on new things which might 
be developed by knitters with benefit 
to themselves. As an oustanding ex- 
ample it is mentioned that the Govern- 
ment uses 105,000 pounds of gauze a 
year which material is made on the 
loom, but which can just as satisfac- 
torily be made by the knitting 
machine. It has been decided by the 
Association to employ an expert knit- 
ter and a styler who are to work on 
new things which will be submitted 
to the members in the form of recom- 
mendations. Samples will be made in 
the Association laboratory and active 
work is expected to be started on this 
development in the next six months. 
Details are given on page 98. 








Legal Committee Report 


J. Ogden Wells of Cooper, Wells & 
Co. presented the report of the legal 
committee which also evidenced 
degree of activity, speaking volumes 
for the service rendered the associa- 
tion. Eleven cases of arbitration had 
been passed through the association 
during the year, all being settled with 
entire satisfaction to the disputant 
Also three law suits resulting from th 
decline in demand for 20-inch boot 
hosiery had been brought in the name 
of the association which had won all 
three cases. During the discussion of 
an increased tariff on hosiery in Eng- 
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land active steps were taken to combat 
the propaganda on this subject and 
while the committee did not want to 
assume credit for the failure of this 
tariff to pass, they felt they had been 
instrumental in protecting the interests 
of members in work that had been 
done. 

Prominent reference was made to 
the activity of the Mercerizers Asso- 
ciation in the matter of prices. The 
relations of the knitters to this asso- 
ciation were detailed and it was 
stated that the organization had in- 
structed the managing director to 
lodge complaint with the authorities 
in Washington against the alleged 
price fixing of this association. 


President’s Address 


One of the outstanding features of 
the business session was President Gal- 
braith’s annual address. It was a com- 
prehensive review of the activities of 
the Association, its aims and _ pur- 
poses, as well as suggestions regard- 
ing desirable work for the future and 
of possibilities for correcting the ex- 
isting evils and the solution of cur- 
rent problems. Mr. Galbraith touched 
on the efforts which have been made 
to secure equitable tariff rates on knit 
goods products, speaking particularly 
of the fight on infants’ hosiery duties. 
He admitted that the outcome of this 
fight depended entirely on the action 
of the President to whom the report 
of the Tariff Commission had been 
presented. Probably due to the in- 
creasing intensity of competition be- 
cause of over-production Mr. Gal- 
braith said he was happy to state that 
the services of the organization had 
been used by practically every mem- 
ber and hoped this cooperation would 
continue. He stressed the establish- 
ment of standard colors and the fore- 
casting of season’s shades as one of 
the most important pieces of work done 
in cooperation with the Standard 
Color Card Association. He believed 
that this work was one of the most 
important single activities for the 
benefit of the industry that had ever 
been accomplished. 

One opportunity for constructive 
work said Mr. Galbraith had not been 
fully grasped by the Association. 
This was the development of inform- 
ative statistics showing the status of 
the industry as regards production, 
stocks on hand, etc. He admitted 
that it was almost impossible to get 
members to report conditions on these 
various matters, but hoped that in the 
year to come progress would be made 
in this matter. Another problem 
which confronts the industry to-day 
is the improper marking of mer- 
chandise. The use of misleading 
labels is a current evil which is not 
justified and which reflects discredit 
upon those who use these labels. 


(he speaker admitted that both 
fixing of prices and control of pro- 
duction were illegal and necessarily 
impossible, but he pleaded for the es- 
tablishment of a standard contract, 
claiming that the contract for the sale 
of hosiery as it stands to-day is no 
more than a scrap of paper and has 
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are given. 


beginning on page 97. 


been so decided by the courts. He 
hoped that even though it might be 
impossible to secure the establishment 
of a standard contract, the 
of a clause stipulating that disputes 
arising under contracts should be set- 
tled by arbitration would be most ad- 


inclusion 


further advocated for- 
of a larger arbitration com- 
mittee and the formulation of rules 
similar in purport to those adopted by 
the Silk Association of America for 
the settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion, expressing the hope that before 
another year rolled around this devel- 
opment would have taken place in the 
industry. The hearty approval of the 
membership on the constructive ad- 
dress of the President was evinced by 
the spontaneous applause following it. 
The speech in full appears on page 97. 
Election of Officers 

T. H. Johnston of the Knoxville 

Knitting Mills presented the report 


visable. He 
mation 





J. O. Wells, Reelected First Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers 


of the Nominating Committee. This 
report followed a resolution approv- 
ing the official acts of Board of Di- 
rectors during the past year and was 
a confirmation of this approval in that 
all the officers were reelected and the 
Board of Directors stands unchanged 
with the exception of two members. 
By unanimous approval the following 
individuals were elected to head the 
Association for the coming year: 
President: D. L. Galbraith, Amer- 
ican Textiles, Inc., Bay City, Mich.; 
First Vice Pres., t, O. Wells, Cooper 
Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; Sec- 
ond Vice President, J. B. Lesher, Un- 


CONVENTION AND EXHIBIT INDEX 

The story of the Knitting Arts Exhibition staged last 
week in Philadelphia will be found beginning on page 75. 
Descriptions of the exhibits and views of the exhibit hall 


The convention of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers is reported beginning on 

| page 42, and the annual address of President Galbraith 
and the reports of association committees will be found 


rivaled Hosiery Mill, Williamstown, 
Pa.; Treasurer, Ernest Blood, True 
Shape Hosiery Co., Philadelphia. 
Board of Directors: kK. € Avcock, 
\vcock Hosiery Mills, South Pitts 
burg, Tenn.; Thomas W._ Buck, 





Foe 


Reelected Second 
National 


Lesher, 
President, 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


Vice- 
Association of 


Thomas W. Buck Hosiery C., Phila 
delphia: C. S. Kincaid, Magnet Knit 
ting Mills, Clinton, Tenn John 


Wyckoff Mettler, Interwoven Stock 
New Brunswick, N. J 


ing Co., 
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George F. Dickson, 
Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
W. Park Moore, Hancock Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; Richard W. Sul- 
loway. Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. 


H. and H. M. Gwyn, Cadet Knitting 


Minneapolis 





John 
rector, National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers 


Nash McCullaugh, Managing Di- 


Mills, Philadelphia. The last two 
mentioned directors are new members 
of the Board, succeeding Roy E. 
Filles of the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., New York City, and Clarence H. 
aubel of William F. Taubel, Inc., 
Riverside, N. J., whose terms of office 
expired. 

\fter the acceptance of the honor 
paid him by reelection as_ president 
and assurances that he will strive to 
make 1927 better and more resultful 
than 1926, the single session of the 
convention adjourned. The Presi- 
dent’s address and reports of the 
various committees 


found elsewhere in tl 


lreasurer and 


will be lis issue. 


Hosiery Convention Notes 


ROBABLY the convention and es 
hibit at Philadelphia last week was 
distinguished by representatives from 
than before. 
producers 


territory 
English 
evidence. \mong them were 
E; Reid, Director ot J B 
Sons, Ltd., Nottingham, 
Mr. Reid reported a= mu 
condition in England than had 
the case and looked forward to a de 
cided 


a wider 
Several 


ever 
were in 
Normal 
Lewis & 
England. 
C et 
been 
improvement in demand not 
only from domestic sources but from 
export as well. The firm Mr. 
represents is one of the largest in 
England, a wide variety of 


hosiery and fancy knit goods, 


Reid 


making 
many 
lines of which come to this country. 
x ok x 

Other representatives from England 
included Mr. Weldon of Weldon & 
Wilkinson Ltd.. dyers of Nottingham 
as well as George Blackburn of 
Blackburn & Son, machine 
builders of Nottingham and represen- 


George 


tatives in England of Scott & Wil- 


hams. 


es 


\mong the Canadian contingent 
was: J.. A: 
rector of the 
Montreal. Mr. 
samples of a combination mud guard, 
garter and golf hose with a decorated 
cuff, which he said had most 
reception in and 
which he was planning to introduce 
into this country. A distinguishing 
feature of this product is that it has 
an open top with 


Boivin, Manager and Di- 
Duval Ltd., 
was showing 


Hosiery, 
Boivin 


had a 


favorable Canada 


tassel decoration 
and has been accepted by the con- 
sumer as a most desirable winter 
accessory. 

* *x *« 

Speaking of Canada one of the old- 
timers who was a familiar figure at 
earlier conventions but face 
has been missed of late was busy re- 
newing old acquaintances. Richard 


Thomson, Sr. enthusiastically 


whose 


Was 








rreeted l Nt 
he ce 1 ¢ 
‘ 
é ‘ ‘ ( é 
¢ er | ) ¢ ¢ ered 
ic t i! He i if 
sociated l Penman’s, Lt 
and later with the Hawthorne Mill 
Carleton Place, Ontario Mi Phom 
on stated that while conditions were 
improving in Canada, textile manu 


facturers had their own difficulties 
in that country, especially in connec 
tariff 


allowed the 


with the 
England 


tion preterential 


granted which 





a Ws 
ciation of 
Manufacturers 


Mettler, 


dsso- 
Underwear 


National 
and 


Director, 
Hosiery 


latter 
cessfully with native producers 


country to compete most suc 


* * * 
Large manufacturing centers con 
nected with the hosiery and under 
ae ee a 1] 1] 
wear industry were naturally wel 


} 


represented by local manutacturers 


\ liberal delegation from  Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., made their appearance 
early in the week and were in attend 


ance on the and at the ex 


hibit 


Byles, Southern Mercerizing 


meeting 
Among those noted were C 
Com 
panv; C€ 


Spivey ot the Scottsboro 


Hosiery Mills; A. Fortune of the 
Walker County Hosiery Mills; 
George Smith, of the Miller, Smith 
Hosiery Mills; George Ellis of the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company; Wil 
bur Lawson of the Standard-Coosa 
Thatcher Company; Walter Well 
man, Huntsville Hosiery Mills: R. C 
Aycock and R. Carter of the Aycock 


Hosiery Mills; James Huff and W 
Steer, Mills; Clark Wil 
liams of the Harriman Mills; J. H 
Zens of the United Hosiery Mills; 
r. F. Johnston and O. L. Wilson 
of the Knoxville Knitting Mills. 


Re ck wot xl 


a * * 


A good many other southern manu 
from North 


facturers, Carolina and 
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(seorgia particularly, were present 
and all reported a very satisfactory 
ndition of business, especially for 
( vy deliver lhe only fly in the 
ent was the fact that the major 
ere “ ndhand on deliveries and 

vere unable cel ‘ 
were unable to accept a good many 


1 
ottered them 
* 


\s an evidence of the popularity 


of the luncheon it was stated on Tues 


day that 415 reservations had been 
made at the beginning of the week 


added on 
and all of these 
were taken up by the end of the day. 


but that 40 more were 


Tuesday afternoon 


eS 

Richard W. Sullo 
way, assistant treasurer of the Sullo 
Mills, Franklin, N. H., to the 
Board of Directors of the association 
particular interest because it 
marks the first time that a New Eng- 
land man has been named as a Di- 
rector of the organization. 


The election of 
way 


is of 


* * * 

That the payment for the associa 
tion’s research work and publicity out 
of its dues, 
rather than by additional assessments, 


regular membership 
is unusual is indicated by results of 
Mr. 
Presi 
\n analvsis of the 
trade 


an income ot $50,000 or 


a survey conducted recently by 
McCullaugh at the 
dent Galbraith 


expenditures of 


request of 


associations 
with more 
drawn 
th the expenditures of the National 
\ssociation of 


was made and comparison 


Hosiery and Under 


wear Manufacturers 
lhe expenditures of trade associa 
tions in 


general, as revealed by the 


survey, are: 


MMNMEEME Gohan kis 35 cheskkusoeeeNc 187, 
a 
Printing Si pr Rha abe 6 cot aaa. 
Travel and entertainment........ 8% 
MOEN a nAKk ooh ee Saar ky canes 6% 
Legal expenses pahthieAn rae ote 1% 
Furniture and equipment........ 1% 
RMI orn ccs cc ew ade Se 5% 
General office expense and opera- 

tion eke hae b ama 20% 


The expenditures of the National 


Association of Hosierv and Under 


wear Manufacturers are divided as 
follows: 
Salartes me ee 19% 
Printing and publicity 10% 
Rent ; . ey 3.5% 
Office operation and general ex- 

pense ae ee 11.5% 
Research Laboratory... .. coves GOR 
Traveling (no entertainment)... 2% 
Carried to Surplus...... 10% 


* 7 + 
\mong the prominent hosiery man 
ufacturers South who ar 


rived in special cars on Monday were 
Ve. as 


from the 
Barber, secretary-treasurer of 
the Renfro Hosiery Mills Co., Mt 
\iry, N. C., and W. B. Davis, presi- 
dent, and R. FE. Davis, treasurer of 
the Attalla Mills, Attalla, 
Ala. 


Hosiery 


» * * 


manufacturers 
from the West arrived in special cars 
attached to the Pennsylvania Limited 
arriving at Philadelphia early Mon- 
day morning. Among those aboard 
were W. A. Hendrickson, of the Na- 
tional Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. : 
E. E superintendent of the 


Prominent hosiery 


Brown, 


Milwaukee, 
Frank Kingsley, Chicago rep- 
Co., 
Hender- 
representative of the 
Yarn & Processing Co., 
Edward Merritt, Chi- 


cago representative for Percy Legge; 


Everwear 
Wis 
resentative for the Hampton 
Easthampton, Mass.; M. A. 
son, Chicago 
National 


Rossy ille, (3a 


Hosiery Co., 


DD. B. Becker, secretary and mill man- 
Better Sox Knitting 
Mills, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Leo Wo- 
tan, production manager 

Heineman Chicago, 


ager of the 


of Oscar 

ass oh 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of this company; E. A. 


Corp., 
Lindenberg, 


Clements, president and E. A. Clem- 
ents, Jr., superintendent, of the Globe 
Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; J. O. Wells, president, Cooper 


Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; J. A. 
Struthers, president of the Strutwear 





W. Park Moore, Elected Director, Na- 
tional’ Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Wis. ; Geo. 
F. Dickson, assistant manager and 
treasurer of the Minneapolis Knitting 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn.; ten rep- 
resentatives from the Phoenix Hos- 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and O. G. 
Starke, and Geo. Kappas, of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


2a. Ge 


iery Co., 


Eugenio Bardales, a hosiery manu- 
facturer of Santurce, Porto Rico, was 
an interested visitor at the exhibi- 
tion, looking over the varied im- 
provements offered. 

x * Ok 

No better confirmation of the mor- 
tality of the hosiery industry could 
be had than the statement made by 
Treasurer Blood of the Association 
that 61 manufacturers had passed out 
of the industry during the vear for 
one reason or another. No mention 
was made of the reasons but one can 
imagine that one of the most promi- 
nent is the lack of profit in a large 
number of cases. It is remarkable 
that in view of this mortality and not- 
withstanding the fact that no solici- 
tation for new members has been 
made, the total of membership at the 
beginning of the current year is 
greater than at the start of 1926. 

* * * 
It is capable of proof that in spite 


of the somewhat lower cost. of 
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operation during 1926, much more 
sultful work has been accompli 
along varied lines by the Associa 
than ever before. If this proof 
needed all that would be necess: 
convert any doubting Thomases 

be the perusal of the committee 
ports which are found on other 
When it is realized + 
claims amounting to over a million 
dollars had passed through the offices 
of the Association, the majority 
which have been settled to the entire 
satisfaction of the members without 
any charge, the force of this statement 
is thoroughly substantiated. 


in this issue. 


* * * 

If only a few of the suggestions 
advanced by the Committee on ke- 
search are to be developed by mem- 
bers of the hosiery industry, the work 
of this Committee will have proved 
to be most important. A careful 
study of these suggestions which will 
be found elsewhere in this issue 
should be made by anyone who is in- 
terested in the development not only 
of the industry at large but of his 
own individual plant. It is certainly 
an indication of the practical activi 
ties of the organization that experi- 
ments on samples of suggested lines 
will be made by competent experts 
submitted to the 
within a short time. 


and membership 
x *k x 

\nother evidence of 
brought out in the report of the Legal 
Committee which has had close con- 


activity was 


tact with the Mercerizers’ Associa- 
tion in relation to the matter of 
prices. While it was reported that a 


formal complaint on alleged price 
fixing would be lodged with the au- 
thorities at Washington it is confi- 
dently believed that an amicable un- 
derstanding will be 
matter in the near future. 


reached in this 


* * * 


In this connection it was announced 
by the Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Co. on Wednesday that it had decided 
to raise the price of its mercerized 
yarn three cents a pound effective 
April 7 on all numbers from 20s to 
gos. 

x * * 


President Galbraith showed in his 
comprehensive annual address that he 
was alive to the spirit of the times 
and to the necessities of the textile in- 
dustry by stressing the desirability of 
informative statistics. While admit- 
ting the apparent impossibility of per- 
suading manufacturers to give infor- 
mation with regard to their status he 
expressed the hope that this attitude 
would be changed ere long, declar- 
ing that such information must neces- 
sarily be of mutual benefit. 

aw 


Mr. Galbraith also paid a graceful 
tribute to the constructive work done 
by the Color Card Association and ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that the co- 
operation of the hosiery industry in 
the development of standard color 
cards and the forecasting of season- 


able shades was one of the most 1m- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Textile Mills of the Pacific Southwest 


Reasons for Small Development of Industry There Despite Local Advantages 








Details of Experience of Those Com- 


panies Which Have Made Conspicuous Successes—Mismanagement One of Causes of 
Failure in Certain Instances 


MERICAN textile = manufac- 
turers are more or less famil- 
iar with the advantages of 
the Pacific Southwest for 

their line of business—mild, equable 
climate; cheap power and_ water; 
large local supplies of wool and cot- 
ton and comparative nearness to silk 
producing countries; water transpor- 
tation to the principal world markets; 
5,000,000 local consumers and 7,000,- 
000 more west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

In spite of these attractions, very 
few textiles have been made in this 
field. Several of the mills which 
started, failed. Why? Because of 
untrained labor, which is more ex- 
pensive than in the South; risks in- 
volved in establishing an industry in 
new territory; and placing projects in 
the hands of inexperienced, inefficient 
persons, instead of practical mill men. 

The last-named reason accounts for 
the failure of several textile mills, 
which has discouraged other attempts 
at building up an industry where 
natural conditions are mostly favor- 
able. The history of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s unsuccessful textile mills is 
an amazing record of inexcusable mis- 
takes, colossal blunders and unac- 
countable faith of investors in 
smooth-tongued promoters and_ in- 
efficient operators. In these days 
when fake oil companies and gold 
brick merchants constantly are 
swindling people out of millions, it is 
perhaps not surprising that other per- 
sons took advantage of the textile 
situation in the Pacific Southwest, 
where there was an obvious oppor- 
tunity to establish a new and profit- 
able industry. Some of these textile 
enterprises never progressed beyond 
the prospectus stage, while others re- 
sulted in the unprofitable investment 
of millions of dollars. 

What is the present situation? The 
largest promotion mill was _ turned 
over to bondholders, who are reported 
recently to have sold to Texas capital- 
ists the machinery, which is to be 
moved to Mazatlin, Mexico. Two 
other promotion mill companies have 
been reorganized and placed in profit- 
able operation. Another mill, which 
made money during the high-priced 
war period, is at present closed for 
lack of capital to buy necessary addi- 
tional equipment. Several small mills 
are being operated with more or less 
success. One large plant, while slow 
about getting into action, has been an 
unqualified success from the start. 


The Goodyear Project 


The project last mentioned is the 
33,000-spindle mill of the Goodyear 
Textile Mills Co. at Los Angeles. 
This plant cost $3,000,000 and em- 
ploys 600 workers. It is producing 
600,000 Ibs. of fabric monthly and 


By O. H. 


last year consumed 12,000 bales of 
cotton. Four types of fiber are used: 
Pima, peeler, upper 
Sakellarides. 

The entire output is used in an ad- 
joining automobile tire factory, which 
makes 7,500 tires and tubes 
daily. The Goodyear people have de 
cided upon a million-dollar expansion 
program, which will involve extensive 
additions to the fabric mill. 


Egyptian and 


10,000 


This mill has been running several 


Barnhill 
into a conspicuous success. The 
project was fathered by two Los 


who believed a 
textile mill would be a good thing for 
the Pacific Southwest. 


Angeles capitalists, 


Promotion and mismanagement left 
the mill high and dry upon the rocks 
of disaster. The original backers of 
the project asked B. T. Dyer, a 
capable and conscientious oil man, to 
see what could be done towards plac- 
ing the project upon its feet. He 





One of the Mills of the Pacific Southwest: 
Beach 


years, during which time the owners 
have found they can produce cotton 
fabric cheaper in Los Angeles than at 
Akron, Ohio, or at any other place 
where they make this material. 
Turning from this outstanding suc- 
cess to one of the greatest local fail- 
ures, we find the Imperial Cotton 
Mill, a 17,000-spindle, 600-loom plant 


housed in an old Los’ Angeles 
brewery. This building formerly 


was owned by some of the stockhold- 
ers, who transferred property made 
unprofitable by prohibition to the 
new textile company, for whose use it 
was entirely unsuited. 

The company was over-capitalized 
at $3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 was 
paid in. The mill was equipped to 
make ducks, denims and_ drills. 
This was an obvious mistake, because 
the bollies cotton needed for such 
heavy goods must be shipped in from 
distant Texas fields. Other errors in 
equipment and operation were made. 


Pioneer-Pacific Experience 


The woolen mill at Long Beach, 
operated by The Pioneer-Pacific 
Worsted Co. is a good illustration of 
how a California textile plant may be 
transformed from a dismal failure 


Golden State Silk Mills, Inc., Hermosa 


found a total indebtedness of $181,- 
ooo, which soon Was reduced to 
$4,500. Stockholders who had not 


paid their subscription in full were 
forced to pay up or get out. 

Over $200,000, part of the excess 
valuation which the new concern paid 
the Golden State Woolen Co. for the 
property inthe reorganization process, 
was stockholders. <A 
woolen manufacturer of 


recovered to 
and 
successful experience was placed in 
charge of the plant, with instructions 
to mill only the 
goods. Other excellent business meth- 
ods were put in practice, with the 
result that within four months after 
operations were resumed the mill was 
making money. 

The two patriotic backers, realizing 
the harm which would result to the 
Southwest’s infant textile industry if 
the Long Beach mill were permitted 
to remain a failure, furnished money 
for buying out dissatisfied stock- 
holders and paying other reorganiza- 
tion expenses. The company now is 
entirely out of debt, is retiring its 
bonds and operating at a good profit. 


large 


highest grade of 


3y paying spot cash for the finest 
wool, the only kind used, the Long 
Beach mill gets its material for 6 to 


7c a pound below the market price 
and by the same method discounts 
many other bills 10%. 

Forty-one looms are kept busy night 
and day. In order to supply them 
with warp and filling, $70,000 worth 
of new carding: and spinning ma- 
chinery is to be installed within the 
next few months. The entire output 
for several months already has been 
contracted for. 

The Pioneer-Pacific buys wool in 
the grease, scours and carbonizes it, 
and has its own carding, spinning, 
weaving and finishing departments, 
producing high-grade cloth for the 
cutting-up trade. 

Recently Los Angeles county ad- 
vertised for 7,000 woolen blankets. 
The Pioneer-Pacific bid was the 
highest, yet awarded the con- 
tract, because of the superior quality 
offered. An order from a_ local 
steamship company for 1,000 blankets 
now is being filled. 


was 


Mr. Dyer attributes the success of 
his company’s mill to the mild, equable 
climate, cheap power, abundance of 
pure, soft water—which is used with- 
out treating—and especially the labor 
supply. Careful tests indicate that a 
dollar will buy greater production 
here than in New England. Three 
hundred applications from Eastern 
textile workers who want to remove 
to Long Beach are on file. 


Golden State Silk Mills 


Another outstanding Southern Cali- 
fornia textile success is the Golden 
State Silk Mills, Inc., at Hermosa 
Beach, which was built in 1925 and at 
first operated uneconomically. Since 
in equipment and operation 
were corrected, the enterprise has 
been successful. Last 
year was an unsually hard one for 
silk producers, therefore the Hermosa 
achievement is particularly note- 
worthy. 


errors mM 


surprisingly 


Starting with but nine workers and 
go yards a day production, the plant 
now is employing over 100 operatives 


and turning out 50,000 yards per 
month. The output for this year is 
estimated at 1,000,000 yards. New 


equipment is being installed and by 
March 1 the mill is expected to be 
operating at full capacity. Night and 
day shifts are employed, some looms 
running continuously. The monthly 
payroll is $12,000. 

The original investment, $300,000, 
has been increased to $450,000. The 
mill site comprises five acres. In 
addition to bolted goods, full-fash- 
ioned hosiery is produced. 

Besides various other favorable 
conditions, the success of the Her- 
mosa enterprise is attributed by David 
H. Young, president of the company, 
to nearness to market and the assist- 
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ance of local boosters. 


New York and 


are received by 


Paris, London, 
fashions 
wire and within 24 


Hollywood 


hours of the receipt of orders for spe- 
cial color combinations the goods are 
ready to sell over the counter. 

“In the East, 
a manufacturing 


failure of 
enterprise is be- 


success or 


lieved to depend entirely upon man- 
agement and fixed conditions,” points 


out Mr. Young. ‘Here in Southern 
California public spirited citizens 
make their business to assist a new 
project along the road to success.” 


A Cordage Plant 
(he California Cordage Co. at 


Orange, 40 miles southeast of Los 


Angeles, has 2,000 spindles and makes 
wrapping twine, insulating and mop 
had so much 
business that it had to build an addi 


tion to its mill and now 


yarns. This concern has 
is getting 
ready to double its capacity It is 
reported to be earning 25% on in 
vested capital. Recently an order for 
12,000 mops Was received from the 
Mare Island Navy Yard 

\bility to fill orders quickly is one 
ot the reasons for the Orange mill’s 
success. Not long ago the California 


\\ ire Co. 


By the terms of the contract it was 


booked a $100,000 order. 


necessary to obtain 500 lbs. of single 
4s per week, starting immediately. 
This insulating material was supplied 
on time. 

lhe Western Cordage Co. is an 
other Orange mill that is running full 
time, spinning and twisting hemp 
ropes. 

The West Coast Textile Co., Inc., 
was moved to Orange from Redlands 
—a citrus city 70 miles east of Los 
obtain better 
labor conditions and other manufac 
turing advantages. 
mili, producing terry 
cloth and terry towels, but at present 
A. H. Pope 


is president and sales manager. 


Blanket Mill 
Woolen Mills at 


Santa Ana, 35 miles southeast of Los 


Angeles—in order to 


This is a good 
high-class 


is not in operation. Mrs 


The Santacala 
Angeles, made good money manutac 
turing blankets a few years ago and 
in 1925 worth ot 
new machinery. An additional sum 


installed $50,000 


is needed for new equipment, but be 
managerial mistakes 
forth 


cause of forme 


the necessary capital is not 
coming 

One of the men identified with this 
concern used to make blankets in Vet 
mont, but found they could be manu 
factured in Santa Ana and laid down 
in New York City cheaper than in the 
New England states. Facts like these 
encourage local textile mills. 
Textile Co. has a 
2,000-spindle mill at Monrovia and 
makes cotton twine, filter and movie 
cloth. The mill 


The California 


scenery soon is to 
be enlarged to take care of growing 
business 

lhe Padre Textile Co. at Arcadia, 
another inland suburb of Los Angeles, 
has eight looms weaving’ shirtings. 

The Standard Felt Co. at Alhambra 
is manufacturing high-grade felt for 
slippers, piano hammers and 
articles Wool is 


other 
bought in the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


from scoured and 
carbonized. 


Knitting Mills 


There are in Los Angeles 26 knit- 


grease growers, 


ting mills, the largest having 100 
machines. Worth Brothers are spin- 
ning large quantities of Bradford 
yarns. 


The knitting business in San Fran- 
cisco was so profitable that the num- 
ber of mills has been doubled since 
last April. The output has not in- 
creased, however, the principal result 
of the newcomers’ entrance into the 
field being the dividing up the knit 
business, thus 


profits. 


lessening the 


ting 


Yarn Dyeing 
Because of frequent delays experi- 
western knitters in getting 
yarns from the East, the Jenkins 
Wright Co. Inc. yarn dyehouse was 
established at Los 


enced by 


\ngeles IO vears 
ago. Under former conditions, Pacific 
forced to 
order yarns so far in advance that 
they frequently tound themselves 
overloaded with combinations 
which had gone out of stvle before 
they had had sufficient time to dispose 
of them. 


Coast manufacturers were 


color 


The capacity of the local plant is 
1,000,000 Ibs. of yarn per year. Prac- 
tically all knitters west of the Rocky 
Mountains are served, including those 
Washington and Utah. 
\bout 70% of all the Bradford yarns 
used on the Pacific Coast last year 
were dyed in this establishment. 

Although 60% of the firm’s trade 
from the San 


in Oregon, 


Francisco dis- 
trict, this handled 
more economically at Los Angeles, 
even after paying freight to the Bay 
Cities, favorable 


comes 


business can be 


because of more 


conditions in the southern metropolis, 


according to Thomas F. Bomar, gen- 


eral manager of the company. This 
transportation favor is accorded 


Central California knitters in order 
to place them upon a parity with those 
in the southern part of the state. 

Three years ago a separate dye- 
house was built for handling rayon, 
cotton and silk yarns. Large quanti- 
ties of the two materials first named 
are carried in stock. It is estimated 
that half of all the rayon yarns used 
on the Pacific Coast are dyed in this 
Los Angeles dyehouse. A winding 
and coning department for cotton and 
rayon maintained tor the 
convenience of patrons. 

Mr. Bomar is a textile 
planned and equipped 
successiul Eastern mills. He served 
for two years in the industrial depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce and while associated with 
the M. H. Merrill Company prepared 
the cotton, silk and wool textile re 
ports published by the Chamber and 
regarded as standard authority. 


yarns is 


engineer 


who several 


Labor Situation 

California’s labor laws place her 
textile manufacturers at a disadvan- 
tage with operators in the South, 
where similar restrictions do not ex- 
ist. Compulsory education in the 
Golden State prevents the regular em- 
ployment of children under 17, while 
women are not permitted to labor in 
mills more than eight hours a day and 
must be paid at least $16 for a 44- 
hour week.” 

A favorable factor in the local 
labor situation is the presence of 
large numbers of Mexicans, who have 
quick, nimble fingers and work for 
comparatively low wages. Some of 
the textile mills here are replacing 
white women with Mexican men. The 





DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRICS 


The defect illustrated by 
the accompanying photo- 
graph is the fifteenth to be 
discussed in this series of 
brief articles. It is the re- 
sult of variable tension of 
the yarn while knitting. 

In this photograph are 
shown noticeable — bands 
across the fabric. These 
were caused by two ten- 
sions on the yarn: one, the 
normal tension used on 
the machine; and_ the 
other, a heavier tension 
caused by pinching the 
yarns near the cone to give 
considerable additional 
tension. The knitting con- 
tinued regularly through- 


out the piece by power, 
with no alteration of any 
of the machine  adjust- 
ments. Normal _ tension 


and heavier tension were 
used alternately so that the 
bands are of about equal 


width. 

This illustrates what 
often happens in regular 
knitting, only the bands 


are much narrower or perhaps may be only a part of one course. 





Under 


normal conditions, the extra tension is due to strands of yarn being pulled 
into that part of the package already wound, to cobwebs or yarn running out 
of position and under the cone, to knots which may catch layers of yarn 
wound directly over them, and to friction on the neck of a bottle bobbin 
when the yarn is drawing from the upper part of the conical surface 


near the neck. 
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latter work 60 hours a week for $1} 
the same pay women receive for 4; 
hours, and render equally satisfacto: 

service. 

Open shop conditions and no strik: 
represent another favorable labor con- 
dition in Southern California. 

Los Angeles capitalists contemplate 
building a carpet mill, having in vic 
the very attractive local market. 
single Los Angeles dealer—Barke: 
Brothers—sells $3,000,000 worth 
carpets annually, while other Pacit 
Coast merchants dispose of abou 
$14,000,000 worth. 

Southern California’s cement 
flour mills use 35,000,000 bags 
year. The Pacific Coast consumes 
billion yards of silk every 12 mont 
and last year bought 831,456,0 
square yards of cotton goods, wort! 
$110,000,000. 

California produced in 1926, 124 
000 bales of cotton, Arizona 104,000 
bales and Lower California 80,00 
bales, a total of 308,060 bales. One 
so-acre field yielded one and three 
fourth bales per acre. Because of the 
absence of rain during the growing 
season, the fiber is not injured by mil 
dew and stains and has great tensile 
strength and hardy body. The cotton 
acreage is capable of wide expansion 

More than $95,000,000 worth of 
woolen goods were consumed on the 
Pacific Coast last year. Two-thirds 
of all the wool produced in the United 
States can be shipped to Los Angeles 
for one-third the cost of moving it to 
eastern woolen centers. Local mills 
now are using 3,000,000 lbs. of wool 
in the grease annually. The total 
yearly production in the 12 western 
states is 150,000,000 lbs. 

Los Angeles garment makers pro 
duced last year $32,000,000 worth of 
wearing apparel, exclusive of shoes 
Local textile mills scarcely have be- 
gun to supply this large local market 


Will Improve Egypt’s Cotton 


International Cotton Federation’s 
President Optimistic on Results 
“That many reforms for the im 

provement of cotton cultivation and 

the handling of cotton will readily 
follow” the conference held recently 
in Egypt is the opinion expressed by 

Frederick Holroyd, president of the 

International Cotton Federation. His 

impressions of the work accomplished 

by the congress are summarized as 
follows: 


Standard Moisture Contract 

“The delegates have had every op 
portunity of becoming closely ac- 
quainted with the various processes 
of handling the cotton from the gin 
ning to the shipment, they have com- 
plained effectively of the watering of 
cotton which goes on after ginning in 
the interior and again at Alexandria, 
prior to the baling for export. The 
vexed question of excessive humidity 
has been thoroughly discussed from 
both sides, and a promise has been 
made by the Alexandria exporters 
that they will establish an official test- 
ing house with a view to arriving in 
the near future at fixed maximum per- 


by 


sr 


th 


th 
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centages of moisture for 

Egyptian and for Delta cotton. 
Mixed Cotton 

‘The spinner has recognized that 
the blame for the falling off in 
uality of Egyptian cotton must not 
be attributed to the mixed condition 
of seed and hybridization. Some con- 
siderable blame must be attached to 
e practice existing among some of 


Upper 
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ing a permanent Joint Committee of 
the members of the International Cot- 
ton Federation and of Egyptians for 
the purpose of dealing with all the 
problems arising in connection with 
Egyptian cotton is the most important 
one. The members of this Joint Com- 
mittee will be experts on the one hand, 
of the producers and, on the other, of 
the spinners of Egyptian cotton in all 


enters it on the card, marking the 
bundle number, operation number, and 
quantity in the bundle. These cards 
are either turned in to the timekeeper 
each evening or deposited in a box 
conveniently placed in the work room 
for the purpose. 
The timekeeper 


takes these cards 
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up the tickets and prepare the payroll. 

Under this system, work cannot be 
paid for twice, since duplicate tickets 
are never made. Then, too, the pro- 
gress of the work can always be noted 
by looking at the stubs of the piece 
work tickets which are in possession 
of the timekeeper. If work on a cer- 
tain bundle is faulty, the timekeeper 
is in a position to 


know who per- 


the Alexandria shippers of mixing the principal countries which con- formed the operation. 

various lots of cotton, often of differ- sume this raw material. The employes have their cards as a 

ent varieties, and even reducing the ‘There is no doubt that the con- veeoed. of the week. thay hise:soue 

value by admixture of waste from gress has brought about among the pleted. The piece work. telts ate 

sinning establishments. cotton growers of Egypt the recogni- held in the office until the Monday 
“Of the resolutions unanimously tion of the mutual interests existing 


adopted at the congress the one creat- 


between the grower and the spinner.” 


Piece Work System 





Requires But Little Clerical Work and Provides for Accurate 
Checking-Up 


By Harry E. Kaemmer 


~HERE are a variety of piece work 
systems in use in various gar- 
ment factories. Some of these serve 
their purpose, while others defeat it. 
In devising a piece work system for 
a garment factory there are several 
important items to be considered. The 





thoroughly tested, and which seems to 
take care of most any 
that might arise in 
piece work. 

Work under this system starts at 
the cutting room. When the work is 
cut it is assembled and tied in bundles, 


contingency 
connection with 


BUNDLE NO. ~~ _ _ 
OTYLE 


QUANTITY —— _- 
IIZE 
REMARKS: 





evening following the pay day. If 


an operator thinks that an error has 
been made. the piece work tickets can 
be checked with their cards. If no 
error has been made these tickets are 
destroyed by a responsible trustworthy 
employe. Of course this system can 


be varied to suit conditions As a 
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n ! , 
}BUNOLE NQ SIZE STYLE ARATE QUAN.) TOTAL 















































































































































































following, if kept in mind, will serve preferably of a standard size. Each Fig. 1. Bundle ae eee 
e 
#8 CUTTING ORDER NO.2_ the following day, clips from the 
: piece work ticket the smaller tickets 
; STYLE 44-4 _ cuT BY ____ that correspond to the entries on the 
QUAN. _£00_ ASSEHEAED. BY —..... card, and marks the remaining stub 
DATE 28/17/26 with the operator’s number. The 
REMARKS: tickets that have been clipped are 
. punched with a distinctive punch, 
similar to those in general use by 
IS 17-45| 1925 street car conductors The punched 
yf BUNDLES | 2-2s IR-25| /6-25\| /2-25| 20- tickets are then given back to the Fig. 4. Operator’s Card on Which Work 
: operator along with his card. If it Is Recorded 
e. is customary to pay on Saturday, the 
- operator turns these tickets in to the general rule, one timekeeper is able 
office on Thursday evening, thus mak- to take care of the work of 100 opera- 
n ing the working week end on Wednes- tors even when the work is divided 
day. This gives ample time to add into as many as 30 operations. 
"8 
n- Fig. 2. Cutting Room Order From Which Piece Work Tickets Are Made Out PIECE WORK TICKET 
a Be Oe a aes OBB ee SuUNME WA. — 
Y as a good guide in forming a system bundle of work is given a number and OATE STARTEO —_ —- DATE FINISHEO_ _~_ AMOUNT _ _. 
, by which piece work can be kept in a ticket is tied on the bundle. An REMAR KS. — 
Ny : “i stein eae ee io ae 
“dl mooth and efficient order. illustration of this ticket i how n at STYLE. NO. STYLe_—  NO-| STYLE. NO.. | STYLE. WO. 
ic (1) The system must be so made Fig. 1. No two bundles are given the QUAN. QVAN 
a that it will protect the manufacturer same number. RATE _ “|? 12 BZ RATE _ -6 
ec trom overpaying, or paying twice for The cutting order is marked as TOTAL__ OPER. _ | QUAN. __ OPER _| QuAN.__ over. | TOTAL __ OPER. _ 
as the same operation. shown in Fig. 2. This cutting order STYLE _ —-NQ —/| STVLE— — NO..) STYLE_ —_ NO.- | STYLE __ NO,- 
' af a : QUAN, — - QUAN. ~ - 
(2) It must be arranged so that it is sent to the office where the piece RATE _ _ | sts a RATE 
will offer no temptation to the work tickets are made out. Such a TOTAL — — Te QUAN. - OPER.-| QUAN. OPER] TOTAL __ oPER._ 
\p employe. ___ Piece work ticket is shown at Fig. =) $TyLt_ — a ie te Te 2a 
ates (3) It must be made so that if In making out these tickets every item QUAN, | 0. } O 4 QUAN. ~ — 
aes faulty work is done, such work can is filled in except the operator’s RATE __ RATE... 
in readily be traced to the operator who number. The operations are arranged TOTAL ___OPER..| QUAN. - — OPER.-| QUAN.__ OPER.| TOTAL _ _ OPER.. 
seis did it. on this ticket in the order in which —— ~ NO-—| STYLE -.- NO-| STYLE-— WO.- | STYLE — - NO._ 
; : s VAN. — — 
a” (4) The piece work system should they are to be carried out. When a e) GD oO a -- 4 
in _— _— ? that haps manager = these — are completed ory! i TOTAL_ _ OPER..| QUAM. __ oper. |] QUAN, -_OPER.-| ToTAL__ OPER. 
- tell yust how tar work has progresse sent to the cutting room, and when = 
ria, J y tat oe ; so STY.E__ wo.—|Sstyie—~ — wo.-| srvwe — — wo..| STVLE_ — NO. 
“he at any certain time. the work is sent from the cutting Coat: . B QUAN. — - 
lity (5) A piece work system should be room to the sewing department the a RATE _ _ - 
om simple and should not necessitate too tickets are given to the timekeeper. TOTAL — — _OPER..| QUAN.— — OPER. QUAN. — — OPER..| TOTAL — oper. - 
a - , STVLE. — we 
mu y ‘ S lerical . </ STYLE - - NO. TE == C65 | HEE. Kes 
een ch work and expense of a clerica Operators’ Cards QUAN... _ QUAN, — - 
ers nature. ° ‘ RATE =. a fi x Cate a « | 
: Each operator is given each day a TOTAL Gates anna - " 
est- Satisfactory System card similar to that shown at Fig. 4. —_ - ani ee See eas Se 
yin The following is an outline of a , is giv J ; ‘ , . , ; 
, bas . : The work a to the operator and Fig. 3. Piece Work Ticket on Which Operations are Arranged in the Order in 
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Principles of Knit Fabric Production 


How Uneven Fabric Is Produced by the Varying Resistance of Latches to Opening and Closing—Effect of 


Centrifugal Force 





Devices Employed for Opening Latches and Keeping Them Open—Suitable 


Angles for Various Cams—Comparing Use of Frictioned and Free Needles 


PARAMOUNT cause for the 
difference in 
latch and spring-needle fabric 
is in the opening and closing 
of the latch As is well understood 
by those conversant with the art, when 
the yarn is presented to the needles 
the hooks engage with the yarn and 
draw it through the previously knit 
loops, which thereby close the latches. 
These closed until 
knock-over, 
when they are free to open of their 
own weight, although latches 
will not so open, but must be opened 
by the newly 
needles rise. 


remain 
about the time of the 


latches 


most 
formed loops as_ the 


In modern high-speed machines this 
downward and upward movement of 
the needle attains a speed of from 
200 to 300 ft. per minute Regard 
less of how freely the latch is capable 
of closing and opening, it is perfectly 
obvious that at this speed considerable 


resistance to the movement is offered 
bv the latch 1 will grant that the 
weights of the various latches are 


nearly enough alike to set up like re 
sistance, but it is very difficult to a 


semble latches in their 


respective 
needles in such a mannet to have 
them all open and close with the same 


degree of resistance. 


Varying Latch Resistance 


The result in the appearance of 
knitted with having 
latches which are varyingly resistant 


fabric needles 
to opening or closing is immediately 
apparent in the varyingly sized needle- 
called 
In examining fabric 
for streaks, it must be borne in mind 


wale loops, and is commonly 
needle streaking 


that, in fabric produced on machines 
having movable knock 
over bits, two kinds of streaks are 


possible: 


successively 

web-holder streaks and 
needle streaks. We are, at present, 
concerned with the 
only. 


needle streaks 

If all the latches resisted the open- 
ing and closing movement evenly, even 
though resisting such movements to a 
considerable degree, it would not be at 
all undesirable, as this would produce 
fine web-holder or sinker-wale fabric. 
This is the desirable type of fabric, 
inasmuch as it gives the appearance of 
having been knitted 
gauged machine. 


upon a_ finer- 


But, as soon as we 
have on this machine a needle or 
needles which have latches that resist 
opening and closing with only normal 
light resistance, we immediately pro- 
duce on such needles narrow needle 
wales and relatively wide web-holder 
* Mechanical Engineer, Cumberland Hill, R. I 
P.O. Manville, R. IL, R. F. D All rights to 
the use of these articles are reserved It is 
proposed to publish them in book form after 
they have completed their run in TEXTILE 
WORLD Previous articles of the seri 
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or sinker wales \ needle or needles 


whose latches set up a greater than 
normal resistance 


needle 


will produce wide 
wales and narrow web-holder 
or sinker wales. 

Centrifugal Force on Latches 

In certain circular knitting ma- 
chines another force acts upon the 
latches. This is the centrifugal force 
acting to hold open the latches in 
knitting machines having a revolving 
needle cylinder. If a_ revolving- 
cylinder knitting machine is observed 
closely, it will be noted that all proper 
and free latches will stand out at about 


right angles to the needles at all times 


there is no other force than the weight 
of the latch and its frictional resist- 
ance to contend with. 


Straight Machines 
The ease of producing even fabric 
on straight-bed latch-needle machines 
is not the result of 
speeds ; 


lower surface 
for, while it is true this type of 
machine functions through reciproca- 
tion, and while it would appear as 
though the needle surface speed were 
considerably less than the surface 
speed in circular machines, such ob- 
servation is a fallacy, caused by the 
starting and stopping at the ends of 





Fig. 68. 


during their rotation in which no re- 
straint is placed upon them, such as 
might be afforded by yarn, loops, or 
other devices. ‘This centrifugal force 
is considerable in many classes of 
modern high-speed machinery. 

I have demonstrated to my satisfac- 
tion that this 


moment to 


force is of enough 


cause loop cutting on 
tender yarn on the downward stroke 
of the needles, at which time the 
previously knit loop must close the 
latches against this force. If two 
machines are observed, one a_sta- 
machine and_ the 
machine with a 


tionary-cylinder 
other a revolving 
needle cylinder of like gauge and with 
the needles having the same weight 
of latch, having the same _ frictional 
resistance to closing, and drawing the 
same length of loop, and if care is 
exercised to see that the yarn drags 
are alike, it will be found possible to 
knit a much weaker yarn on the sta- 
tionary-cylinder type than is possible 
on the other. This difference, if the 
above-noted conditions are held alike, 
is entirely due to the centrifugal force 
acting on the one type and not on the 
other. 

This same centrifugal force assists, 
of course, in the opening of the latches 
at the time the needles commence to 
rise; but, as this rising movement 
follows the down movement, the dam- 
age to the loop is already an ac- 
complished fact, so that the aid to 
latch opening at the rise of the needle 
does not offset the disadvantage due 
to increased closing resistance. 

In straight machines or in machines 
having the stationary needle cylinder, 


Needle-Cam Assembly 


the strokes. As a matter of fact, it will 
be found that the surface speed in 
the middle of the stroke is, as a rule, 
as high as in the circular machines. 
This is due to the construction of the 
reciprocating drive, which usually 
takes the form of a crank and in 
which, of course, the surface speed 
imparted is a variable one throughout 
the stroke. In order to get any rea- 
sonable number of strokes per minute, 
it is found necessary to have a high 
surface speed at and during the center 
of the stroke. 
Latch Openers 

\nything which will tend to alter 
the normally light resistance to the 
opening and closing of the latches is 
highly detrimental and must at all 
costs be eliminated, if possible. In 
the variously constructed machines 
there are different forces acting to 
affect unfavorably this free opening 
and closing action of the latches. 

In some straight machines the most 
pronounced detrimental device is the 
latch-opening member, which in more 
modern and particularly in fine- gauged 
machines takes the form of a 
hardened-metal, needlelike point and 
deflector, moving back and forth with 
the travel of the yarn eye, and usually 
forming a part of it. The necessity 
of having such an opener arises from 
the fact that, as the needles are pro- 
jected upwardly in order to take new 
yarn, there can usually be no device 
applicable to prevent the closing of the 
latch. Before drawing the needles 
down, it is therefore customary to in- 
sert the needlelike point of the latch 
deflector into the hook-end of the 


needles. This device is designed 
open the latches and to keep them ope 
and deflected, so that the new yarn 
can be properly presented to the 
hooks. While devices acting to ho! 
the latches open could possibly b: 
added to machines of this type, 
would be most difficult to cause thi 
device to operate on bare needles that 
are usually added from time to time 
in the formation of fashioned gar 
ments, for which fabrication these ma- 
chines are ordinarily used. 

It is clearly obvious from the above 
that, even if the needles are straight 
enough and the points are in proper 
relation to the needle hooks and the 
deflectors are smooth and hard, con- 
siderable side thrust is imparted to the 
delicate latches, which, even if it does 
not bend them (which is very prob 
able, if nicks form in the deflector) 
will spread the cheeks of the needle. 
The latches of needles which have 
been in continual operation for some 
time will open and close more freely 
than needles which have been recently 
placed in the machine to replace 
broken needles or for other causes. 
The newly added needles will have a 
ditferent resistance to opening and 
closing than the needles which have 
been in continuous operation for some 
time, and needle streaking will result. 
This cheek-spreading will, of course 
in time cause the rivets to loosen, 
thereby causing rivet streaks. 


Latch Plates or Rings 


When we now examine the con- 
struction of circular  latch-needle 
machines having stationary needle 
cylinders, we find these machines also 
equipped with plates, devices, or a ring 
for deflecting and holding open the 
latches of the needles as they are being 
projected upwardly at their yarn- 
taking position. These machines are 
not equipped as a rule, however, with 
points for opening the latches. The 
plates simply prevent the latches from 
closing. As such machines are not 
constructed to permit of the adding of 
bare needles, no other latch-opening 
devices are ordinarily necessary except 
on such machines as are designed to 
run off their fabric and commence 
knitting a new and separate fabric. 
These yarn-feeder plates or latch de- 
flectors, while not as detrimental in 
their action as the previously de- 
scribed latch openers on the straight 
machine, nevertheless do tend to injure 
the latches. 

If we now examine the forces act- 
ing upon the latches in circular ma- 
chines of the revolving needle-cylinder 
type, which are also equipped with 
yarn-feeder plates, deflectors, or a 
ring, we find that, through the 
centrifugal force acting to hold the 


“latches open, a considerably increased 
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side action takes place on the latches. 
Tois is due to the fact that in this 
type of machine not only is it neces- 
sary to prevent the latch from ac- 
cidentally closing, but, throughout the 
period of the needle passing across 
the yarn plate or ring, the latch is 

ng held against the plate or ring 
by centrifugal force, which, of course, 

reases the tendency of side action 
against the latch. 

From the foregoing we can assume, 
therefore, that the plate or devices 
which tend to hold the latch open after 
it is projected out of the fabric should 
not have relative side movement with 
the latch. The construction shown in 
the preceding article (published: Feb. 
19, 1927) in Fig. 62 eliminated this 
relative side movement, while in 
straight machines it is highly desir- 
able that the customary latch openers 
be eliminated, which is made possible 
by the devices shown in the preceding 
article in Fig. 63. 


Stitch-Cam Angles 


The other two objections noted— 
namely, the possible varying resistance 
to opening and closing at the time the 
needle is drawn through the fabric 
ind as it is projected thereafter—can- 


ce 
@ 


Fig. 69. Web Holder 

not be eliminated in their entirety. 
Much can be done, however, to miti- 
gate the undesirable effect produced 
in the fabric through lightening the 
speed of the needle-cam angle, pro- 
ceeding from the time the open latches 
come in contact with the previously 
knit loops until the hooks of the 
needles are very nearly at the knock- 
over—in this manner reducing the 
torce of the blow given the latches by 
the previously knit loops. This is in 
no manner detrimental to the drawing 
of the yarn into kinks by the needle 
hooks; for, from just before the loop 
knock-over position, the stitch-cam 
angle would steepen to the maximum 
amount, or about 50%, holding this 
steep angle to the extreme draw of 
the cam, as shown in Fig. 68. 

\ cam so constructed forms the 
basis of a recent invention, and, while 
its use would be beneficial to reduce 
cutting, due to the lessened force of 
latch and yarn impact, there would 
seem to be a possibility that cutting 
would result from the fact that more 
needles at a time are passing through 
the fabric with their latches closed 
than ordinarily. In the ordinarily 
constructed stitch cams the needles are 
drawn through the fabric at a very 
high rate of speed; but I believe, and 
experiments have shown, that with the 
small hooks ordinarily used on fine- 
gauged needles, the lessened impact- 
speed more than compensated for the 
slightly greater area of metal passing 
through the fabric at one time. 

The secret of good fabric when us- 
ing latch-needle knitting machines is 
very much dependent upon the con- 
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struction and shape of the needle, 
stitch, and raising cams. I have 
shown the use of the light-angled 
cam, as pictured in Fig. 68. I am 
further thoroughly convinced through 
experimentation that means must be 
provided for preventing any needle 
from over-driving; that is, means 
must be supplied to prevent the 
needles from leaving the point of the 
stitch cam, for, if any needles are 
driven through momentum beyond the 
actual cam draw point, such needle or 
needles will draw more yarn. While 
it is true they cannot retain in its en- 
tirety this excess amount of yarn, due 
to the robbing effect found in this kind 
of a machine, such excess yarn-draw- 
ing does tend to make uneven-appear- 
ing needle wales. 


Direct-Feed Machines 


It might be well to again point out, 
as noted in previous articles, that all 
knitting machines in which yarn is 
fed directly to the needles without 
interposed yarn-measuring sinkers or 
similar devices knit only through a 
robbing action from needle to needle. 
This is due to the fact that these ma- 
chines are ordinarily designed and 
constructed so that the hook line angle 
of the needle wave is practically the 
same angle as the stitch cam, as shown 
in Fig. 41 of a previous article 
(TexTiLeE Wor.tp, May 15, 1926), due 
to the fact that the gauge of the 
machine at the needle butt is practic 
ally the same as the hook gauge or 
distance from center to center of the 
needles. 

The above condition is very detri- 
mental to the proper forming of looped 
fabric, for the reason that each needle, 
as it is successively drawn down by 
the stitch cam, cannot finish kinking 
its yarn before the following needle 
places a kink between it and the yarn 
source, in this manner restraining the 
free feeding of the yarn and making 
necessary a robbing of yarn from the 
needle preceding. 

It is for this reason that this preced- 


Fig. 70. Needle Knock-Over 


ing needle must be permitted to “re- 
lieve,” so that the needle following it 
can take some of its yarn to finish its 
downward stroke under the point of 
the stitch cam. The only purpose of 
thus giving yarn from the preceding 
needle to the following needle is to 
permit the preceding needle to finish 
its stroke and to permit this following 
needle to temporarily have enough 
yarn in its kink to permit the next fol- 
lowing needle to rob yarn from it in 
the same manner. 


This relieving of the preceding 
needle should not be haphazard, but 
should be under the control of suitable 
cover cams. The preceding needle 
should not be made to relieve by being 
pulled into its relief position by the 
yarn, but should be relieved by a suit- 


Fig. 71. Web Holder Finishing 
able raising cam and be protected from 
over-relieving by a suitable cover cam. 


Friction vs. Free Needles 


The cover cams under the stitch cam 
would not be necessary in machines 
which made use of friction needles. 
Friction on the needles would effec- 
tively prevent the needles from driv- 
ing away from the cam angles were it 
not for the fact that this friction is 
most difficult to keep constant and is 
quite impractical, unless the needles 
just the right temper. With 
coarse-gauged needles, frictioning by 


are of 


the ordinary method of bending them 
in their shank is out of the question, 
as a friction so made would not be 
resilient enough, unless a certain por- 
tion of the needle shanks are thinned. 

All friction placed on the needles is 
detrimental, inasmuch as it causes ex- 
cessive wear and requires more power 
for driving. The cam wear is exces- 
sive and with thin needles is liable to 
cause butt breakage. In certain types 
of automatic knitting machines in 
which the needles must assume, at 
various times, various unsupported 
positions, as when producing fancy 
work or shaped fabrics, it is merely a 
question of determining whether the 
friction-needle simplicity in camming 
balances the disadvantages engendered 
by their use. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
if the best of fabric is desired and 
if wear on the cams, needle breakage, 
and power are important items, free 
needles are highly desirable, although 
with their use 
absolute essential. 


Needle-Cam Angles 


From knowing, therefore, that a 
preceding needle must permit a fol- 
lowing needle to rob yarn from it, we 
can well assume, and it has been borne 
out in actual experimentation and 
practice, that the proper shape of the 
draw-end of a stitch cam must be 
somewhere between a sharp point and 
a slightly flatted point, but that two 
needles must never be under the 
stitch-cam point at one time. A safe 
rule is to make the flat of the stitch- 
cam point one-half of the thickness of 
the needle wall. 

From all the foregoing, the shape 
of an ideal latch-needle stitch-forming 
unit should be about as shown in Fig. 
68, in which the original impact angle 
at a is light and continues light until 
the needle hook has not quite reached 


cover cams are an 
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the knock-over line of the web holders 
or knock-over bits. From then on the 
stitch-cam angle must be as steep as 
followed by 
a flat, half the thickness of the needle 
wall, with a return cam raising the 


possible, as shown at Bb, 


thereafter at an 
angle considerably less than the down- 
drawing angle at the extreme point of 
the stitch cam. This lighter angle 
oft return | have found desirable in- 
asmuch as_ it 


needle immediately 


causes the drawing 
needle to take yarn from the yarn 
source as long as possible, as the pre- 
ceding needle, due to the light angle, 
gives the drawing needle its yarn in 
a somewhat delayed manner. 

As shown in this Fig. 68, the needle 
butts are guided throughout their 
movement, each butt being caused to 
function in the same manner as all 
other butts, regardless of whether cer- 
tain of the needles are 
others. 


freer than 
The cover cam marked e di- 
rectly under the stitch cam, due to the 
excessive force of the blow, should 
be made adjustable and easily remov- 
able for wear; and in practice it has 
been found desirable to make this cam 


Fig. 72. 


Web Holder Holding Down 


more in the form of a stiff spring, 


to somewhat deaden the blow. 


Web Holders 


There are other elements in a knit- 
ting machine that can cause streaky 
fabric to be formed. These are web 
holders, which are formed, as shown 
in Fig. 69, with knock-over surfaces 
a, a throat b, and a hold-down nib ec. 
Their purpose is threefold: first, to 
present their knock-over surfaces to 
the varn, at which time they are in 
position as shown in Fig. 70; second, 
to force beyond the back line of the 
needles the previously knit yarn, at 
which time they are in position as 
shown in Fig. 71; and third, to hold 
down the fabric with their nibs as the 
needles rise, at which time they are 
in a position in relation to the needles 
as shown in Fig. 72. The speed of 
movement of these web holders is in 
most of their movements not import- 
ant, other than minimizing as much 
as possible cam wear; but at the 
finishing of their stroke toward the 
back of the needles it is desirable that 
they move fast, in order to take the 
slack given them by the rising needles. 

There is much to recommend the 
practice of making these web holders 
as light as possible, inasmuch as cen- 
trifugal force has a tendency to hold 
them outward and therefore places 
considerable wear on any. cam oper- 
ating to push them inward. The cen- 
trifugal force is also a reason why 
cover cams are not necessary to pre- 
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vent their driving inward beyond their 
cams. 


Web-Holder Movements 


The common practice of designing 
a web-holder cam as shown in Fig. 73, 
with a release cut-away portion a 
immediately after the point of the 
cam b, is the cause of most of the 
sinker or web-holder streaks; for with 


%s 


Fig. 73. Regular Web-Holder Cam 


this type olf cam su h web holders 


slightly 
other 


as are tighter in their slots 


than web holders do not so 


) 
readily follow the release portion ol 


the cam, and, by, remaining in their 


tend to 
web-holder wales with which 


l lhe practice ot 


inner positions, enlarge 
sinker o1 
they are associate 
shaping the cam in this 


fact that 


manner arises 


from. the many machines 


have no adjustment 


1 


enough 


adequately fine 


for placing the cam toward 


or away trom the needle-hook line, 


so that only a haphazard adjustment 


With such 


holdet 


is possible. 
if the 
without a 


an adjustment, 


web cam were made 


release portion, as at a, 
cutting would result. A furthe 
sity in most present-day. machines 
arises from the fact that, as the stitch 
is tightened—that is, as 


neces- 


the needles 


are caused to draw less yarn—it is 
not intended that automatic means or 
the operator should adjust the position 
of the stitch which 


with a non-release type of web-holder 


web-holdet cam, 
cam would be necessary. 

It is not only desirable that the 
web holders remain in their inner 
position for some little period of time, 
but it is that they in- 
ward even further as the needles rise, 
in order that take up the 
formed in the fabric as the 
up under their 
\s the needles now con 
that the 
web holders be capable of going out- 


necessary go 
thev can 
slack 
needles come irom 
stitch cams. 
tinue to rise, it is necessary 
ward slightly, to compensate for the 
greater bulk of the needle-cheek pass 
ing through the loops 


Web-Holder Cams 


rom the above we can lay out a 


Fig. 74. Improved Web-Holder Cam 

proper web-holder cam, which would 
have an operating outline, as shown 
in Fig. 74, in which the first impact 
angle at a should be as light as pos- 
sible and yet not have the nibs inter- 
fere with proper yarn-feeding, the 
angle of the cam then steepening as 
high as possible without causing the 
web holders to be driven away from 
the cam. The relation of ‘the throat 
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of the web holder to the needle hook 
while the needle is at the extreme 
draw, at the time of the first inner 
position of the web holder, as shown 
at c Fig. 74, should be such that the 
web holder preceding the needle, just 
as it is about to relieve upwardly, is 
in line with the center of the needle 
hook, as Fig. With 
this setting the rising needle can give 
its slack first to the following needle 
and immediately thereafter to the web 
holders. As the needle continues to 
rise, presenting still more yarn to the 
holders, should 
tinue to bring inwardly, as 
shown at d in Fig. 74, so as to take 
up this slack and equalize the fabric, 
holding enough of them in this inner- 
most position until 


shown in 


42° 


web their cam con- 


them 


their 
continued rising present their greater 
cheek bulk to the and neces- 
sitate the relieving of the web holders, 
is shown at b, Fig. 74. 


needles in 


fabric 


Spring-Seated Cams 
As can readily be seen 
the 


shape of 


from the 
outline of the 
the web-holder 
cam, while it is highly desirable to 
take up all the slack presented to the 
web holders by the rising needles, it 
would be most difficult to mount and 
shape such a cam fixedly. 
this could be accomplished with a 
known length of immediately 
upon the variation of the loop length, 
for stitch adjustment the 


foregoing and 
theoretical 


Even if 
loop, 


purposes, 


cam would not be exactly in the cor- 
rect position. It is for this reason 
that the web-holder stitch cam, form- 
ing part of a recent invention and 
shown in a preceding article (Fig. 


Web-Holder Position 
Needle Rises 


Fig. 75. Just as 
66, Feb. 19, 1927) and in Fig. 74, is 
recommended. With this type of cam 
movement of the web holders is 
such that they will take up all the 
varn presented to them, due to the fact 
that the first and second coming in 


the 


of the web holders are separately ac- 
complished with springs e and f, 
which not only will cause them to take 
up all the slack presented to them, 
but will largely tend to eliminate the 
variation in the loop size and will 
further accommodate itself to all loop 
lengths caused by stitch-length altera- 
tion for the purpose of knitting 
tighter or looser fabric. 


(To be continued) 


Kye-Strain in the Knitting Mill’ 


Increased Production and Decreased Eye Fatigue When Loopers 
Wear Magnifying Spectacles 
By J. A. Hunter 


the 
looping hose pro- 
duced upon the circular knitting ma- 
chine imposes exacting work upon the 
operator's 
the 
the 
he two sets of loops together upon a 
Small as the 
loops are they have to be placed in- 
dividually upon a set of radial needles 
to be seamed up by the automatic 
operation of the machine. 


circumstances 


UN DER any 


operation oO} 


lhe stocking leaves 
machine with its toe unclosed and 


eves. 


operator has the task of bringing 


t 
( 


rotating dial machine. 


lhe task is perhaps as trying to the 
eves as any in the textile industry. It 
is not the most exacting in the whole 
field of industry, and it has been and 
is most commonly performed without 
artificial optical aids. Watchmakers 
wear powerful lenses to assist them 
in peering into the 
but hosiery 
working 


of 
have 
only 
such as are requisite, in any case, to 
correct the deficiencies of normal 
Good illumination, natural or 
artificial, 


mechanism 
watches, loopers 


worn no glasses, or 


Vision. 
is required to enable the 
work to be done at all, but no amount 
of illumination will cause the tiny 
loops to appear larger upon the retina 
of the eye. 
Increasing Output 
It seems probable to investigators 


* From Report No. 40 of the Medical Research 
Council of the Industrial Fatigue Board, on ‘’The 
Effect of Eyestrain on the Output of Loopers in 
the Hosiery Industry,"" by H. C. Weston and 
S. Adams. 


employed by the British Medical Re- 
search Council that the strain upon 
the eyes of hosiery loopers could be 
diminished, and that the output of 
stockings could be increased, if special 
spectacles were worn at work even by 
operators possessed of normal sight. 
Experiments have been conducted to 
test the practical effect of wearing 
glasses which cause the loops to ap- 
pear rather larger than to the unaided 
eye. 

These experiments were made in a 
Nottingham factory on three opera- 
tors over two periods of four weeks, 
and the results ascertained have been 
systematically tabulated. It was judged 
sufficient for the purpose, to try the 
effect of ordinary spectacles of such 
power as to reduce the amount of ac- 
commodation (automatic adjustment 
of the eye for seeing at different dis- 
tances) necessary at a working dis- 
tance of 6!4 in. to that necessary at 
a comfortable reading distance of 9 
to 10 in.; in other words, magnifying 
glasses of the power represented by 
1.5D. The eyes of the operators were 
tested by a surgeon, and, after any 
required correction had been made to 
bring defective eyesight up to normal, 
the operators were allowed to choose 
the additional spherical glass which 
gave the most distinct vision at the 
usual working distance. The glasses 
were supplied in a frame centered for 
the normal working distance and 
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angled to suit the downward direction 
of the visual axis. 


The observers noted the outputs with 
and without glasses by recording, in 
seconds, the average length of time 
taken in carrying out looping and its 
associated operations upon a dozen 
pairs of hose. The results were 
tabulated to show the effects at 
different periods of the same day and 
upon different days of the week, an 
are summarized as follows: 


Decreas 
Without 
Glasses 
(Seconds) 
d 1,356 
B 986 
C 3,044 


With 
Glasses 
(Seconds) 
1,218 
RSD 
99 


Subject 
A 


The “associated operations” i 
cluded cutting after looping, making 
book entries, and collecting and de 
livering work—duties of a separate 
nature in which the benefit of glasse 
Actual 
work at the looping machine occupied 
75 to 80% of the time, and separate 
observations were made to determine 
the time saved in looping only. The 
gain was one minute per dozen pairs 
The absolute saving was identical in 
the case of workers A ‘and B, but 
since one faster worker than 
the other, the relative saving showed 
a difference; worker A saved 7.36%, 
and worker B saved 6.29%. 


was not necessarily the same. 


Was a 


Continue to Wear Glasses 

The three operators were unequally 
experienced at their job. A had I& 
years’, B 11 years’, and C only one 
year’s half-time practice. This dit 
ference in experience has a_ bearing 
upon the figures representing time 
saved, so it is a question whether so 
great a gain as 26.61% can be at- 
tributed solely to the use of lenses. 
The opinion of the operators con- 
cerned upon the success of the experi- 
ment could not be more convincingly 
expressed than by the news that they 
were continuing to wear the spectacles 
a year after the termination of the 
trial period. At the end of the experi- 
mental month the operators declared 
that the work was clearer, that thei 
eyes felt better at the end of the day, 
and that they were able to get oft 
more work since they had worn the 
glasses. 

The outcome was satisfactory to all 
concerned, since a considerable in- 
crease in the rate of working, togethe: 
with a fatigue 
noticed. This experiment does not ex 
haust the subject, for it does not 
determine finally which form of 
spectacles is best. Those used in this 
case relieved only the strain of “‘ac- 
commodation,” but did not 
specifically diminish the separate 
strain upon the muscles of the 
due to convergence upon the work. It 
is thus left to discover whether stil! 
better results could be obtained by a 
combination of lenses and prisms. 

The subject leads into fields in 
which textile men are not necessarily 
equipped by training to follow. It 
involves complicated questions on the 
advantage or disadvantage of 
paratus which may improve the vision 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


Improved Hosiery Conditions 


T is refreshing to meet a crowd of repre- 

sentatives from any division of the textile 
industry who can report satisfactory condi- 
tions and an encouraging outlook. So many 
sections of textile manufacturers are pessi- 
mistically inclined and rightfully so because of 
their experiences of the last year or two that 
the hosiery industry forms one of the bright 
exceptions to the general rule. The burden of 
knitters’ conversations at Philadelphia last 
week during the convention of the National 
\ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers and at the exhibit staged in the Com- 
mercial Museum was optimistic in the extreme. 
Practically all types of hosiery are said to be 
in most favorable condition as far as demand 
is concerned and the outlook is regarded as 
most propitious for a favorable year. 


This condition is due in part to delayed op- 
erations at the beginning of the season and 
during the last quarter of 1926. Buyers ap- 
parently had no faith in the situation and no 
confidence in the future. The result was that 
orders were abnormally small and scattered. 
This gave no basis to the manufacturer for 
the operation of his plant and as a consequence 
considerable curtailment developed throughout 
the industry. The buyer is beginning to feel 
the effect of this curtailment to-day, for with 
renewed operations he finds it impossible to 
secure satisfactory deliveries on merchandise 
wanted for immediate or nearby shipment. 
This condition is likely to become more acute 
as spring advances and it is realized that busi- 
ness cannot be accepted from his customers un- 
less he secures merchandise which he can dis- 
tribute. 


While more active buying cannot be denied 
and an improvement generally must be ad- 
mitted, there is no question but that the buyer 
is going to continue his hand-to-mouth opera- 
tions. Anyone who tries to combat this con- 
dition is confronted by a stone wall of un- 
changeable attitude. Nor is the buyer to be 
particularly blamed for his present state of 
mind. It must be said to the credit of the 
hosiery industry that they are among the most 
progressive textile manufacturers in this 
country. They are constantly on the watch for 
new machinery, new processes and new prod- 
ucts. In this they have the assistance of a 
most efficient class of machinery builders who 
are constantly bringing out new things that 
tend to increase the value of the product as 
well as decrease the cost of manufacture. New 
attachments and devices are making frequent 
appearance and they are eagerly sought and 
adopted by knitters throughout the country. 


But this feature of progressiveness and 
ability to meet demands of a wide-awake in- 
dustry has in it one of the elements which 
make for conservatism on the part of the 
buyer. The latter has come to appreciate that 
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new things will be superseded by something 
even newer in record time. ‘Therefore, he 
realizes he must keep himself in position to 
take advantage of the newest developments 
which arise. As long as the fancy continues to 
hold the prominence which it does to-day, this 
condition will continue to obtain, irrespective 
of any well defined policy of buying that has 
formed the basis of current methods of opera- 
tion. And yet in spite of all the carefulness of 
the buyer, the progressiveness of the knitter 
must have its result and is bound to show in the 
wider distribution of knitted merchandise, not 
only in this country but abroad. 


* ok * 


A Test of Potential Production 
ORE of the cotton machinery in place in 
the South is now active probably than 
at any time since the last peak was touched 
in January, 1924, and if business continues as 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Progress in cotton goods 
market for first quarter satisfies merchants. 
Prices well stabilized. Margins of profit 
depend on how mill stands on cotton pur- 
chases. New crop outlook most important 
current factor. Buyers on lookout for dirty 
or tinged cotton in fabrics. Slight easing 
in gray goods. Yarns uncertain. 

Wool Markets: Lack of assurance is bane 
of current market. Competition so keen 
that changes may occur over night. Cloth- 
iers going to retailer with fall offerings and 
gains in primary market business may 
follow. Expanding interest from men’s 
wear, sweater, hosiery and underwear mills 
in yarns. 

Knit Goods Markets: (Knitting week in 
Philadelphia gave chance for mill men to 
get together and find out how really im- 
proved business has become. Spring hos- 
iery scarce. A few underwear mills are well 
sold on fall goods, but not majority. Buyers 
delay and the present scarcity of spring 
goods is typical of what may occur next fall. 

Silk Markets: Slight hesitation on spring 
goods, but this was more than made up by 
large volume of forward business booked in 
satins. Manufacturers expect flat crepes 
georgettes to pick up soon and believe sales 
will rise with temperature. Market believed 
firmer than is generally credited. Unex- 
pectedly high March consumption of raw 
silk variously regarded, but majority 
opinion ascribes it to hosiery operations 
and not to piling up of broadsilks. 





active as at present the trade will witness a 
test of the increase in potential productive 
capacity that has taken place since then. 
Potential productive capacity is, roughly, the 
product of machinery operated and the number 
of hours that it is active. As the latter in the 
South is limited principally by the available 
supply of operatives, and as there has been no 
test of the adequateness of the supply to 
operate the increased amount of machinery as 
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actively as in 1923, or January, 1924, the re- 
sult will be of unusual import to the trade. 

Taken as a whole there is a large untapped 
supply of potential textile labor in the cotton 
growing States, and, of course, a portion of this 
supply is available to mills in States where the 
industry has enjoyed the greatest expansion 
and the near-by supply of labor is meagre, but 
it is not available for a temporary boom such 
as Was experienced in 1923 and appears now 
to be developing, and which would create an 
abnormal demand for night shifts. It is there- 
fore, decidedly questionable whether any large 
proportion of southern spindleage, not run 
regularly on night shifts, can be manned for 
overtime operation. It is much more question- 
able whether total southern spindleage, which 
has been increased by over 800,000 spindles 
and complementary machinery since 1923, can 
be manned with sufficient labor to raise the per- 
centage of “active spindle hours per active 
spindle” in the South to the January, 1924 
peak, ; 

If not, then there is hope for greater perma- 
nence of the present improvement in the cot- 
ton yarn and cloth markets than would other- 
wise be possible. If not, it may be possible 
for northern manufacturers to bring into ope- 
ration a considerable proportion of more than 
3,500,000 idle spindles and complimentary ma- 
chinery, for there is no lack of textile labor in 
the North. If, however, there is no limitation 
through inadequate labor supply of the poten- 
tial machine-hour productive capacity of the 
southern branch of the industry, then we must 
expect that the present activity will be as 
temporary as was that of 1923-24, when within 
six months after January, 1924, activity of 
southern spindleage has declined 32.5%, that 
of New England spindles 28.5%, and that for 
the whole country 28%. 

A reliable forecast of the duration and 
volume of increasing cotton mill activity would 
be impossible, even if we knew the volume and 
duration of demand, for of three major factors 
upon which such a forecast could be based only 
one can be approximated. The number of 
spindles in place and that may become active 
may be estimated with reasonable accuracy, 
but we have no reliable information as to the 
labor supply and the active spindle hours that 
it may produce on a two and three shift basis. 
These are the measures of the extreme flexi- 
bility of cotton mill production, and such 
flexibility has few, if any, parallels in other 
major industries than textiles. Flexibility of 
productive capacity is no serious menace to in- 
dustrial stability if it is amenable to voluntary 
or involuntary control, but lacking control it 
isa curse. It is the greatest curse of the tex- 
tile industry, and particularly of the cotton and 
wool branches. The remedy is simple, but 
before it can be applied the major part of the 
industry must be made to understand that no 
one can escape the penalty of uncontrolled 
excesses. 
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Carpet Auction Has 
Strong Support 


Prices Improve at Middle of Alex. 
Smith Sale Over Start—Large 
Attendance 

\s usual the carpet auction of the 
\lexander Smith and Sons’ Carpet 
Co, has brought out broad support and 


established fait 


levels of prices. The 
la been conducted in the carpet 


York The 


offering totalled 144,Q00 bales of rugs 


company’s New offices. 
and carpets with an auction value es 
rhe 
began on Friday, April 1, and is still 
i press It 


timated at about $8,000,000. sale 


in progress as we go to 
will probably close on April 9 
the 
throughout, the activity of small re- 
ist and Middle West 
The 


crowded 


he sale 


From opening of t 
tailers from the E: 
room 

the 


opening day and attendance was well 


has been a feature. sales 


was exceptionally on 


maintained through following 


Ses 
sions. Each lot offered met wide dis 
tribution of single bales and only dur- 
ing the latter part of the sale were 
the big buyers much in evidence with 
the purchasing of large blocks 

It was estimated by those in at- 
tendance at the start that prices were 
10 to 12% below the Smith company’s 
price list, as issued last October, while 
was stated that in 


this week it many 


instances prices averaged 2 to 3% 
at the start 


priced 


better than In a general 
the 


brought the better: values. 


way lower merchandise 

\ number 
of the higher priced lines developed 
unexpected weaknesses which made 
them a contrast to the rugs for popu 
lar price range elling 

\monge the buvers who were prom 
inent early in the week were noted the 
following: Renard Rug & Linoleum 
Co., Marshall Field & Co., Alms & 
Doepke CO. Carson, Pirie, Scott C6... 
McCabe & Brother, Sears, 


Armon & Co., Ely 
Peck & Hills, and J 


Benjamin 
Roebuck & Co., 
Walker & Co., 
J. Haines & Co 

\t the the 


Smith company will issue it 


q . . 
conclusion ot 


euaranteed to 


son price list 
1927. 

The ranges of prices recorded on 
a number of typical rugs and carpet- 
the first 


as follow Ss 


ings offered during 


the 


part ol 


] . 
sale, are 


2-4 Manor Tapestry 


‘arlton Axmir 


‘arlton Axminster 
do.. 

do 
Katonah 


do 


Velvet 


Brae 


do.. 


~2 
| 


2 


do... 
Yonkers Axminster.. 


RRA 
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TEXTILES SECOND IN VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


Washington, D. C. 


The textile industry ranks a close second 
among all industries in the value of its products. 


The food 


industry leads, according to a summary compiled by the Census 


Bureau with the 1925 census of manufactures as a basis. 


Textiles 


and their products reached a value in 1925 of $9,122,858,000, as 


compared with an 


aggregate 


value for food products 


of 


$10,418,536,000. The iron and steel industry ranks third, with a 
production value, not including machinery, of $6,461,668,000. 


65 
5.10 


40 

do 5 15 

On Friday 13,470 were sold 

for Saturday, 14,010 

bales for $755,000; on Monday, 15,- 
163 bales for $971,264. 


bales 


$670,000; on 


Hosiery Census 
1925 Gains 8.6% Over 1923—About 
40% Were Full-Fashioned 

Wasuincton, D. C._—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the bien- 
nial census of manufacturers taken in 
1926, the total value of hosiery made 
in 1925 was $41 1,366,392, an increase 
of 8.69 as compared with $378,732,- 
878 for 1923, the last preceding census 
year. Of the total for 1925, $406,775,- 
441 was reported by establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the knitting of 
hosiery and $4,590,951 by establish- 
ments whose principal products were 
other classes of knit goods. 

Che total 
follows: 


for 1925 is made up as 
Hose, 59,597,384 dozen pairs, 
valued at $302,218,662; half-hose, 40,- 
180,022 dozen pairs, valued at $r1or,- 
645,571; and infants’ hose, 3,929,920 
Of 
total hosiery produced (103,707,- 
valued at $411,366,- 
13,899.973 dozen pairs, valued 

at $148,151,061, were full-fashioned 
and 89,807,363 dozen pairs, valued at 
$263,215,331 
Of the 
(Continued on 


dozen pairs, valued at $7,502,159. 
the 


36 dozen pairs, 


, were seamless. 


683 establishments whicl 
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Hoover Receives Germans 


Expresses Hope for Future of 
Textile Industry 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—To a delega- 
tion representing the German textile 
industry which visited the Capital last 
week, Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
frank statement of 
conditions in the domestic textile in- 
dustry—not, without ex- 
pressing hope for the future. He was 
emphatic in declaring that the way to 
improvement lies in regularizing pro- 
duction and eliminating waste and not, 
as suggested by one member of the 
delegation, in international price-fixing 
of cotton and other textile raw 
materials. 

This Government, he asserted, wil: 
not enter into any scheme of interna- 
tional price-fixing. It is abhorrent to 
the American concept of competition 
which has become ingrained not only 
in our economic but in our social sys- 
tem. The citizens of this country do 
not want the State Department bar- 
gaining with other nations to fix the 
price of commodities in the United 
States, he said. 

A better order in the textile indus- 
try will emerge not during the present 
state of confusion but in a compara- 
tively stable and prosperous period, in 
Secretary Hoover’s opinion. He ex- 
plained that the over-capacity of the 
textile industry prior to the war was 
further augmented during the war and 
that still greater over-equipment is re- 
sulting from the partial migration of 
the industry North to South 
Changes in style and the widespread 
use of the automobile were given by 
Secretary contributing 
causes to the textile 
industry. 

The automobile has had a marked 


addressed a very 


however, 


from 


Hoover as 


the distress of 
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American 
1927. 

American 
ion, Spring 


\ssociation of 
Meeting, 


Textile Chemists and Colorists, Sc 
Hotel Poinsett, Greenville, S. C., April 16, 1927. 


Chemical Society, Spring Meeting, Richmond, Va., April 11-15, 


Southern Sec- 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 27th Annual Meeting, at 


Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, April 19, 1927. 
Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


S. C., April 20, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 
Convention, 


facturers’ Association 

N. J. May 12-14, 1927. 
Master Mechanics’ Division, 

Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 
Bradford Durfee Textile School 


Joint 


N. C., June 17-18, 1927. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 1-2, 1927. 4 
National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, July 18-23, 1927. 


Southern 


Alumni 
Meeting and Banquet, Mellen Hotel, Fall River, Mass., May 28, 1927. | 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


Textile Association, Meeting, 


Assn., Tenth Annual Business 
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effect on the wearing apparel trades. 
he stated. Everyone seeks a means 0: 
personal expression, he explained 
Formerly they found it in thei; 
clothes, and now they find it, to som: 
extent at least, in their automobiles 
The universal use of the closed ca; 
also has reduced the amount o 
heavier clothing needed, particular! 
overcoats, said Mr. Hoover. 

Secretary Hoover stated in answe 
to a question put by a member of t! 
delegation that in his opinion t¢! 
growing consumption of rayon do: 
not present a menace to cotton. He 
inclined to the belief, he said, that t! 
admixture of rayon will help to pro 
mote the popularity and use of c 
ton goods by rendering them more at 
tractive to the eye. Taken by the: 
selves, he said, rayon goods probal 
will comprise a more or less speci 
group not entering into competitio: 
with standard cotton goods. 


Civil Engineers to Discuss Tex- 
tile Mills 

The American Society of Civil En 
gineers, holding its spring meeting in 
Asheville, N. C., from April 20-22, 
will devote one session of its Con 
struction Division to “A Symposium 
on Textile Mills in the South.” This 
divisional meeting will be held on the 
morning of Thursday, April 21. The 
subject will be introduced by Josepli 
E. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., head 
of J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers. 

John A. McPherson, of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., will discuss “Manufacturing 
3uildings,” while Robert E. Barnwell 
of Spartanburg, S. C., resident 
rector of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
engineers, will have as his subject, 
“Manufacturing Plant Equipment.” 
C. R. MacDonald of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., will speak at this session o1 
“Housing.” 


1i- 
dal 


Canadian Wool Growers Meet 


MontTREAL, CANADA.—Colonel Rob- 
ert McEwen was re-elected president 
of the Canadian Co-operative Woo 
Growers, Ltd., at the annual meeting 
held at Lethbridge. C. Jansen, Al 
berta, is first vice-president, and S. A. 
Logan, Nova Scotia, second vice- 
president. The reports of officers 
showed that the sheep and wool indus 
try is making steady progress through- 
out Canada, with the exception of the 
Maritimes. The financial report 
report showed a profit of $14,495 for 
the past year, and the regular dividend 
of 8% was declared. 


Appointed Assistant Chairman 
of Weavers’ Division 

L. L. Brown, who is superintendent 
of the Clifton Mfg. Co., and also 
chairman of the Weavers’ Division 01 
the Southern Textile Association, has 
appointed W. A. Black, superintendent 
of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartan 
burg, S. C., as assistant chairman 0! 
that division. The Weavers’ Division 
will hold its meeting at the Franklin 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., Wednesday, 
April 20. 
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Blackstone Valley Show 


Blackstone Valley Mills Associa- 
tion Stages Third Exhibition 


The third textile exhibition of the 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association, 
vhose membership is made up of 
epresentatives of textile mills located 
in the Blackstone Valley of Massa- 
husetts, was held on Thursday, Fri- 
lay and Saturday of this week in the 
community house at Northbridge, 
Mass., of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co. 
\fost of the leading New England 
manufacturers of textile machinery 
ind mill supplies had exhibits and 
much of the machinery was in opera- 
tion. 

About a dozen of the mills repre- 
sented in the association had exhibits, 
and on Saturday afternoon those 
showing dress fabrics cooperated in 
staging a style show with living 
models to exhibit the costumes. The 
last previous exhibition of the associa- 
tion was in 1925. 


List of Exhibitors 


The mills, machinery and supply 
firms exhibiting were as follows: 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 

Mass. 

Wuskanut Mills, Farnumsville, Mass. 
Lund Textile Co., Farnumsville, Mass. 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 
Felters Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Whitin Brothers, Linwood, Mass. 
Uxbridge Worsted Co., Uxbridge, 

Mass. 

Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 
Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass. 

S. F. Scott & Sons, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Hayward Woolen Co., East Douglas, 

Mass. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
The Stafford Company, Readville, 

Mass. 
Saco-Lowell 

Falls, Mass. 
Cashiko Machine Co., 

Mass. 

Wait Hardware Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren Steam Pump Co., Warren, 

Mass. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Boston, Mass. 
Warren Soap Co., Boston, Mass. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 

tucket, R. I. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 

\Vorcester, Mass. 

\Vhitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 

Mass. 

\Voonsocket Machine & Press Co., 

\Voonsocket, R. I. 
lohnson & Bassett, Worcester, Mass. 
\merican Moistening Co.,.Providence, 

RZ: 

randall Packing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, 

RT 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worces- 

ter, Mass. 

he Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 

dence, R. I. 

urtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 

cester, Mass. 

\llen & Allen, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

‘rovidence Dry Salters Co., Provi- 

dence, R. I. 

George S. Harwood & Son, Boston, 

Mass. 


Shops, Newton Upper 


Worcester, 
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Howard Bros. Mig. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Washburn, New Bedford, Mass. 

White & Bagley Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Woonsocket Brush Co., Woonsocket, 
eh 

Mayo Woolen 
Mass. 

Oakite Co., Boston, Mass. 

Central Supply Co. 

Marble-Nye Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Mills Co., Miullbury, 





Shirting Converters to Form 


Organization 

A shirting converters’ association is 
in process of formation. An execu- 
tive committee is ready to report back 
to about 25 men, including represen- 
tatives of the large shirting depart- 
ments of the American, Pacific, 
Windsor and Garner works, on de- 
tail matters, such as charter, by-laws, 
permanent secretary, etc., at a meet- 
ing to be called in the near future. 

Abuses have crept into the sales of 
shirtings until multiplication of 
styles, varying terms, piracy of styles, 
debasement of constructions, misrep- 
resentaton of dyes, etc., have become 
intolerable to shirt manufacturers, 
and made the business for manufac- 
turers and converters devoid of profit. 

Officers of the new organization 


are as follows: President, W. J. 
Baxter ; vice-president, Sinclair 
Richardson, of American Bleached 


Goods Co.; treasurer, Thomas Estes, 
of Estes & Blum. 

Following is a list of members as 
reported at mid-week: 


Amory, Browne & Co., American Bleached 
Goods Co., Bedford Mills; E. O. Barnard & 
Co., M. C. D. Borden & Sons, W. J. Baxter 
Co., Jacob S. Bernheimer & Bro., Bear Mill 
Mfg. Co., Milton Blum, Inc., Deering, Milliken 
& Co., Estes & Blum, Geo. P. Fox & Co., Fried, 
Mendelson & Co., J. A. Finn & Co., Kahn Tex- 
tile Co., Lawrence & Co., M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Langdon Textile Co., E. Milius & Co., 
Mains & Grebenstein, G. H. Stege, Jr., Co., 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall, Turner & Vandam, Les- 
ter R. Walls Co., Windsor Print Works. 





Institute Head Confers with 
Carded Yarn Spinners 

Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., on 
Tuesday conferred with a committee 
of southern carded 
comprising A. M. chair 
man; S. P. Cooper, E. B. Borden, W. 
B. Moore, B. B. Gossett, Clifford NP 
Swift, David Clark, C. I 
and George F. Harris. with whom the 
problems of that branch of the cotton 
mill industry were discussed. 

The conference dealt with the ques- 
tion of effecting a better organization 
of the carded yarn spinners, along 
lines similar to those of the organiza- 
tions of the wide and narrow sheet 
ings group which already have been 
formed in the Institute. No decision 
was reached, but it was understood 
the matter would have further con 
sideration. 


varn spinners, 


Fairley, 


Hussines, 


June 17-18 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association will be held at 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 
17 and 18. Complete program for this 
meeting will be published at a later 
date. 


Bartlett Succeeds Burrows 


Change Announced in American 
Woolen Co. Selling Agent 
Effective on April 1, John W. 
Burrows retired as selling agent of 
the American Woolen Co., and Ray- 
mond S. Bartlett 
succeed him. 


was appointed to 
Mr. Bartlett has been connected 
with the American Woolen Co. since 
its organization in 1899. During this 
long term of service he has been ac- 
identified with manufacturing 
in the various mills of the company, 


tively 


finally becoming general manufactur- 
ing agent, a position on the executive 





Raymond S. Bartlett, Newly Appointed 
Selling Agent of the American 
Woolen Co. 


staff which he now relinquishes to 
become selling agent. 

In addition to his manufacturing 
and executive duties, Mr. Bartlett 
large portion 
of his time to the New York selling 
organization. He is about 47 years 
old. 

The management of the company 
in announcing the change, states that 
it feels fortunate in being able to call 
upon a fearless executive of his, Mr. 
Bartlett’s type, to fill so important a 
position and believes that his experi- 
ence in the many lines of the com- 
pany’s activities conspicuously quali- 
fies him for the post. It also states 
that no other changes in the organ- 
ization are contemplated at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Bartlett was born in Maine 
and is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago. His first connection with 
the American Woolen Co. was in a 
clerical capacity at the Assabett Mill, 
Maynard, Mass. 
the American for a time, being asso- 
ciated with the Orr Felt & Blanket 
Co., Piqua, Ohio, but returned to the 
big company in 1924 as assistant 
manufacturing secretary. 

Mr. Bartlett describes his function 
as chiefly that of securing coopera- 
tion. He took up the reins of office 
last Saturday. 

Mr. Burrows, the retiring selling 


several years 


ago gave a 


He was away from 
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agent, had been associated with the 
American Woolen Co. and its prede- 
cessors virtually all of his business 
life. He was attached to the Wash- 
ington Mills in a clerical capacity be- 
fore the big merger took place. 
Shortly after that event Mr. Burrows 
Philadelphia 
office of the big company and rose to 


was transterred to the 
the position of manager there. Later 
he came to New York as assistant 
agent, and on the retirement 
of J. Clifford Woodhull from the of- 
fice of selling 1913, Mr. 
succeeded him. His 14 


selling 


agent in 
Burrows 
years in the office witnessed great 
growth in the company and many of 
the company’s most successful years. 
Mr. Burrows became president of the 
American Woolen Co. of New York 
when William M. Wood resigned that 
position together with the presidency 
of the parent company, but Mr. Bur- 
rows retired from that office on Jan. 1, 
1927. At that time there were many 
rumors ot further changes 
were then officially denied. 


which 


Mr. Burrows will enjoy a vacation, 
leaving for Hot Springs with Mrs. 
Burrows at the end of this week. 


Power Society Meets 
Power Transmission Assoc. An- 
nounces Plans 


\ meeting of the board of directors 
ot the recently organized Power 
l'ransmission Society was held in the 
Old Colony Club, Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
Friday, April 1. Following 
a luncheon, the meeting was called to 
order by President W. H. Fisher, of 
the T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
bersburg, Pa. Mr. 


cago, 


Cham- 
Fisher outlined 
in a general way the policies of the 
association which are designed to pro- 
mulgate the latest and most improved 
methods of transmitting power along 
economic and efficient lines Chis 
includes the establishment of a board 
of advisory engineers to be composed 
of electrical, mechanical and indus- 
trial engineers of recognized stand- 
ing, which is to be headed by William 
Stanier, transmission engineer of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
head. 


as its 
Through this board the society 
will conduct a campaign of publicity 
and education along engineering lines, 
applying particularly to the trans- 
mission of power in industrial plants 


A very comprehensive report of a 


thorough 
Homer S. 


survey was presented by 
analyzing the 


various markets and requirements for 


Trecartin, 


power transmission equipment 

Announcement was also made of a 
prize of $250.00 offered for the best 
slogan emblem to express the ideal of 
the association. It is also planned to 
have a meeting of the advertising men 
of the various members of the associa- 
tion, to be held in conjunction with 
the meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association, at 
Cleveland, June 13, at which time it 
is hoped to develop those ideas which 
will tend best to promote the ad-~ 
vancement of the association. 
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Francis T. Maxwell, president of the 
Hox Mills Co., Rockville, Conn., 
and Miss Harriet Max- 

12,000-mile 


kanum 
his daughter 
well have returned 
trip to 


irom a 


South America 


Gustave C. Aberle, H. C 
Philadelphia, has sailed for 


to Europe He ll visit 


. Aberle Co., 
a short trip 
various points 


in England, France and Germany 


Edward E. I. Martin, until re: 
Stearns & 
with the 
York 


president Mr 


ently 


become 
Halsey 


rents, aS a 


with F. U Co., has 
lurner, 


selling 


associated 


Co., New 


a 


Martin, 


primary 


Vice who is 


well 


ill pive 


known in the market, 


special attention to expansion 


of the with the 


company s yUSINESS 


wholesale trade 


a vice 


ot Hesslein & 
agents 


1 1 
known his plans 


Al. Haithwaite 


Inc., New York, selling 


has not vet made 
or the tuture 

Moore, n of J. R. Moore, 
Mtg. Co., 


who is 


Terry 
treasurer of the 
Forest City, N. ¢ 


with his 


\lexandet 

and con 
father in the textile 
ntly married to 


ielby, N hn 


iect¢ d 
business, was 


Miss Mary 


rece 


Hart of SI 


Hugh F. 
agent ot 
Anderson, a 
similar 


Little, 
the 


assistant treasurer 
\ppleton Mfg. Co., 
has resigned and ac- 
with the 
Greenville, 


and 
cepted a position 
American 
Si He has 


A. F. McIntire. 


Spinning Co., 


been succeeded by 


Robert E. Naumburg, consulting 
patent engineer, Winchester, Mass., is the 
author of “Three that Laid an 
Industry’s Foundations’ in the April 
the 


Giants 


number ot Industrial Digest 

Thomas K. Leinbach, sales promo- 
tion manager of the Narrow Fabric 
Co., Reading, Pa., and Miss Grace Barry 
were married in the First Baptist Church 
in that city recently. 


Harold A. McHenry, son of Sidney 
( McHenry, agent for the Otis Co., 
Ware, Mass., who is also associated 
with the business and Miss_ Barbara 
Bridgman of that town were married 
on March 26, it has just been 
nounced. 


an- 


J. Mumenthaler formerly with Smith 
& Kaufmann, Inc., Paterson, N. J., is now 
manager of the plant of Johnson-Cowdin- 
Emmerich, Inc., Paterson, N. J 


W. J. Westaway, general manager 
of the W. J. Westaway Co. Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada, textile engineers, has 
been accorded the honor of being elected 
a member of the Textile 
Manchester, England 


Institute of 


Thomas F. Bomar has tendered his 
resignation as general of the 
Jenkins-Wright Co., Inc., Angeles, 
Cal., in order to enter another line of 
textile work. His successor will be ap- 
pointed some time this month. 


manager 


Los 


Frank J. Newenhaus, formerly with 


the La Francaise Piece Dye Works, 





Paters« mn, N. 
his 
Hamilton 
Paterson. 


J., has recently commenced 
general manager of the 


Piece Dye Works, also ot 


duties as 


A. Ferguson Macintyre assumed on 
April 1 his new position as agent of the 
Appleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, S. C. 
Until recently Mr. Macintyre was agent 
of the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New 
Orleans, La., and prior to that was for 
the Fulton 
\tlanta, Ga. 


several Bag 


& Cotton 


vears agent ol 


Mills, 


C. W. Hanne, who has been connected 
ior a good many years with A. W. Buhl- 
mann Co., textile engineers and machine 
builders, is now affiliated with the Bay 
State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Hanne has been assigned as man- 

of the Bay State’s New York office 


J. L. Dorn has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Oconee Mills Co., West- 
minster, S. C. 


John M. Burnett, formerly of Pitts- 
Tie Id, Mass . 
the Mayo 
Mass. 


is now superintendent of 


Woolen Mills, Millbury, 


P. L. Wagner, who recently 
signed as superintendent of the Spring- 
stein Mills, Chester, S. C., has gone 
to Charlotte, N. C., to make his home. 


re- 


M. A. Kirkland has been promoted 
to the night superintendency of the 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, to succeed 
Rudolph Johnstone, who has gone to 
Gastonia, N. C., to live. 


Edmund M. Brown, formerly super- 
intendent of the Anchor Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Pascoag, R. I., 
has accepted a position as head of the 
designing department of the Hockanum 
Mills Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Christopher Weisner, 
Mills of 


Pascoag, R. 


designer at 
the Anchor the American 
Woolen Co., I., has been 
transferred to a similar position in the 
company’s mill at Winooski, Vt. 


D. M. Sullivan, engineer for the 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
is a candidate for alderman from his 


2 


district in the election to be held May 3. 


James A. Christenson, for several 
years connected with the engineering 
department of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., has gone to Chicago 
where he has accepted a similiar posi- 
tion. His family will join him in June. 


Charles Welles, formerly overseer 
of finishing for the Mystic (Conn.) 
Worsted Mills, Inc., is now night over- 
finishing for the Uxbridge 
Worsted Co., Inc. 


seer of 


( Mass.) 


J. H. Mode, formerly with the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., is 
now second hand in weaving at the 
Ivey Mill Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Edward C. Heath, foreman of the 
gear cutting department of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
for the last 26 years and an employe 
for 39 years, severed his connection with 
the works on April 2. He is to make 


hi: home in Worcester, Mass., in the 
near future. 


C. C. Griffith has been made night 
overseer of weaving at the Ivey Mill 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Marvin H. Carter, formerly over- 
seer of spinning for the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Opelika, Ala., is now overseer of 
spinning, spooling, warping and slashing 
at the Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn, 


Alfred R. Fletcher for 18 years fore- 
man of the card department of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., completed 50 years of continuous 
service on April 1. 


Henry Colvert, overseer of spinning 
in Mill No. 3, of the Clifton (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., has resigned and accepted a 
similar position in the Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Thomas Connelly, formerly overseer 
of perching for the Uxbridge (Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., has been appointed 
overseer of finishing at the plant. 


C. L. Jolly, who has been night over- 
seer of carding has been made overseer 
of carding No. 2 at the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills. 


J. W. Derrick, formerly of Green- 
wood, S. C., is now overseer of weaving 
at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, 
N. C. 


J. E. McCarvey, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., is 
now overseer of weaving at the 
Cochrane (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co. 


formerly of the 


Charles A. Britten has been made 
foreman of the small tool making de- 
partment of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


G. F. Ballew has taken the position of 
second hand in weaving at the Judson 
Mills, Greenville. 


C. W. Pettit is now overseer of 
spinning for the Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Fred W. Nash has taken the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the North Ber- 
wick (Maine) Co. Mr. Nash was form- 
erly employed for Faulkner & Colony, 
Keene, N. H. 


H. P. Worth, overseer of carding at 
the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
has resigned and accepted a_ position 
with the Saco Lowell Shops. 


James E. Murphy has been promoted 
to the position of overseer of carding in 
Mill No. 2 of the Sagamore Mfg. Co., 
succeeding the late Joseph Dion. 


W. P. Teal, formerly of Westminster, 
S. C., is now overseer of weaving at the 
Mercury Mills, North Charlotte, N. C. 


J. H. Clarke is now night overseer of 
twisting and winding at the Clover 
(S. C.) Mills Co. 


John A. Trainor has accepted a posi- 
tion as second hand in the carding de- 
partment of the Channing Smith Textile 


Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass. 
from that village. 


He « me 


Henry Mattox, section hand in t 
spinning department of the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigned 
accept a similar position in the Eureka 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Martin O’Toole, overseer of finish 
ing for the Wyandotte Worsted C 
Rochester, N. H., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


J. H. Simpson, formerly second ha: 
in spinning at the Grendel Mills No 
Greenwood, S. C., has resigned to be 
come night overseer of No. 1 spinning 
at the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. C 


Fred Pohlmann, overseer of dyeing 
for the Adams (Mass.) Woolen Mills, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 


George W. Cook, loom fixer at the 
Mary Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
Ga., has been promoted to overseer of 
night weaving. 


William Stewart has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for Maurice 
Levy Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. 
Stewart comes from Paterson, N. J. 


Stephen Homic has taken the position 
as night overseer of finishing for the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co. Mr. 
Homic comes from Woonsocket, R. I. 


H. C. Patrick is now overseer of 
spinning for the Rankin Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Thomas E. Heaton has taken the po- 
sition as overseer of dyeing for the 
Great Falls Woolen Co., Somersworth, 
N. H. Mr. Heaton was formerly em- 
ployed by the Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. 


Co. 


Joseph H. Ridings has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Wyandotte Worsted Co., Rochester, N. 
H. Mr. Ridings was formerly employed 
at the Bay State Mills, American 
Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Lucian T. Barnes, foreman of the 
small tool making department of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has been promoted as assistant to 
William O. Aldrich, superintendent. 


L. L. Holcombe is now second hand 
in weaving for the Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


W. L. Pace is now second hand in 
fancy weaving for the Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


H. T. Batton is now second hand in 
weaving for the Patterson Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. He was pro- 
moted to this position. 


James Arnette is now second hand in 


carding No. 2 at the Winnsboro (S. C.) 
Mills. 


Elmer E. Mirick retired as master 
mechanic of the North Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., on a pension on March 31 after 
50 years of continuous employment. 








Cotton’s Even Balance Causes Stability 


Pending Any Clear-cut New-crop Developments, Narrow Movement of Prices Is Probable—Improved Demand for 
Yarns Likely, but Production Must Be Moderated to Benefit from It—Strong Position 
of Cotton Goods Acts as Support All Along the Line 


N the one hand, support for the market 
arises from the fact that a good deal of 


buying has been postponed by the expecta- 
tion of lower prices. On the other hand, a factor 
of weakness on advances lies in the accumula- 
tion of stocks, due to the fact that shipments have 
been largely in excess of actual spinners’ takings. 
[he position of the market is illustrated by its 
action when the final ginnings statistics were 
issued. The market hardly turned a_ hair. 
Evidently there is neither fear of shortage nor 
of excessive supplies. In short, the level of 
around 14%c for New York spot cotton appears 




































Textile World Analyst 
An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 





be sufficient to prevent a crop of upwards of 
14,000,000 bales. The sub-surface moisture con- 
ditions are excellent, which is an important fac- 
tor. Cheaper methods of picking and cheaper 
fertilizers tend to encourage production even at 
lower prices. 

(2) The carry-over at the end of the season 
will probably be at least 4,000,000 bales. 

(3) The into-sight figures continue large, and 
if as much more cotton comes into sight during 
the remainder of the season as was the case last 
year, the total will run over 18,000,000 bales and 
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condition is likely to fluctuate narrowly within 
those limits during the near future. 


The Statistical Position 

At the end of February the total supply of cot- 
ton, including carryover, crop, and imports, 
amounted to 21,685,000 bales. The cumulative 

msumption to the same period plus exports 
amounted to 11,724,000 bales. This leaves 9,961,- 
000 bales available for the remainder of the season 
which compares with 8,164,000 bales a year ago. 

The total exports of American cotton at this 
writing are 8,864,000 bales against 6,608,000 bales 
a year ago. The world takings of American cot- 
ton are reported at 12,826,000 against 11,584,000 
bales a year ago. The world visible of American 
cotton is 6,307,000 bales against 4,335,000 bales. 
These figures lead to some interesting comparisons. 
The gain in exports has been the largest, while 
the gain in spinners’ takings has been the small- 
est. As a result, the world visible supply of 
American cotton is nearly 2,000,000 bales larger 
than it was a year ago. Last year the visible 
supply at about this time was only 37.4% of 
spinners’ takings, but this year it is 49.2%. 

We estimate that the domestic consumption is 
likely to be in the neighborhood of 7,170,000 bales 
and that exports are likely to run up to 10,500,000 
bales making a total of about 17,700,000 bales. 
Deducting this quantity from a supply of 21,- 
700,000 bales leaves about 4,000,000 bales for the 


domestic carry-over, against a little more than 
3,500,000 bales last year. 


Mill Consumption and Stocks 
Mill consumption is at a record high level con- 
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sidering the season. During the last five months it 
has moved almost exactly as itdid a yearago, but 
ona higher level. This higher level is reassuring as 
to the total volume of business this year and the 
demand for raw cotton. The trend, however, 
shows nothing to indicate that there will not be 
the usual mid-year slump that has appeared each 
year since 1923. If this occurs as seems probable, 
consumption will fall considerably lower in June 
and July. 

Meanwhile domestic stocks are more than keep- 
ing pace with consumption and, considering the 
season, are the largest since the fall of 1921. At 
the end of February the combined warehouse and 
mill stocks in this country were over 7,000,000 
bales and the mills alone carried 1,933,000 bales 
which is appreciably over three months’ supply. 
The ratio of consumption to stocks is a little 
lower than in recent months. 


Yarn Barometer Shows Improved De- 
mand, but Some Over-Production 


The price of yarn has been fairly stable since 
October. It sagged until January, averaged a 
little higher in February, and in March a small 
further rise occurred in the average. This move- 
ment was faithfully anticipated by our yarn bar- 
ometer. The main barometer line (based on or- 
ders for gray yardage) declined till November 
and has risen slightly since that month. The 
latest reading of the barometer line indicates a 
little improvement in demand for yarn and this 
is confirmed by the current rate of production of 
finished cotton goods and fine goods. 


But if our index of spindle activity is a fair 
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measure of yarn production, it continues true 
that such production is pretty large in compari- 
son with the indicated demands for yarn. In spite 
of the large consumption, production is still a 
little in excess, and, therefore, the yarn markets 
can not be expected to show much strength. The 
Analyst’s studies lead to the conclusion that yarn 
markets in this country will continue to be drag- 
ging affairs as long as this condition exists and, 
of course, it follows that curtailment by spinners 
is desirable from their point of view. 


It may be 
said, however, 


that there is no statistical indica- 
yarn prices and that as this fact 
gradually becomes recognized, the buying should 
in turn become freer. 


tion of lower 


Goods Markets Show Strength 


Gray goods firmed up during March and aver- 
aged a trifle higher, especially in the higher 
counts. We note that 64 x 64s eased a little to- 
ward the end of the month. But it still remains 
true that the price of gray goods and the average 
of all staple cotton cloths is low in comparison 
with the price of raw cotton, and the margins of 
the manufacturers must on the average be some- 
what less favorable than they were at the end of 
1926. Fortunately the statistics indicate that 
production of cotton cloth is on the whole at a 
moderate rate, Stocks of cotton goods are cer- 
tainly low. Orders, while a little spotty, are on 
the average fairly large. 


We conclude that in spite of continued irreg- 
ularity and weakness in yarns, cotton goods on 
the whole will continue strong and hold near 
present levels. 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Grou 
Date , 


Colored for Aver- 
1914 Cotton Senet aoe Goods Cloths age 
duly 31... 


1919 
January .... 


y 
October 


1920 
January .. 
March 
April 
July 
October 

1921 


January 
March 
April 
July 
October 


1922 


January .... 
March 


Oct ‘ober 


1923 
January 
March 


October 


1924 
January 
March 


October 


1925 
January .... 


October 


1926 
January .... 
March 
April 
July .. 
October” 


1927 
January 
February 
March 


URING March the averages for cotton and 

all its indexed manufactures advanced one 
point, and in the closing week of March, with raw 
cotton I point above the average for the month, 
yarns and colored goods were unchanged, but gray 
goods were off 2 points at 142. As gray goods 
prices are more sensitive to changing trends 1 
cotton prices and in demand than are colored 
goods or yarns, their weakness might anticipate 
a general downward movement. 

Raw wool continues to maintain its stabilized 
position and in March was only one point below 
the February average at 178. Tops declined 3 
and yarns 4 points, with the cloth index un 
changed. The indexes for the closing 
March were identical with the monthly average 
If worsteds dominated the market the continued 
downward trend of tops and yarns might be ex 
pected to be followed by 
or in cloths, but. 


week of 


va decline either in wool 
as worsteds are not a dominat 
ing factor, the weakness in tops and yarns may 
not forecast any change in wool and in cloths 

The most significant feature of the indexes for 
the gotton and wool group during the last five or 
six months has been their remarkable stability 
during this period. Since last July there has 
been only a three point range in the raw wool 
and the wool cloth index and both are now within 
one point of the highs for that period. 
was a six point range in tops and they 
4 points below the top; there was a Io point 
range in yarns and they are now at the low. 

Since last October there has been a 14 point 
range in the cotton index and March was the 
high for this period. In the last week of March 
the yarn index was only 3 points above, 
4 points above and colored goods 
the lows for the period 

Inquiries regarding interpretations and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Wor tp, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


There 
are now 


gray goods 


2 points above 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Date Group 
1914 Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av’ge 


July 31 100 100 


1919 


January 
March 


October 


1920 
January 
March 


October 


1921 
January 
Ma r h 


October 


1922 
January 
Mareh 


October 


1923 
January 
M: ire h 


October 


1924 
January 
March 


October 


1925 
January 
Ma rch 


October 


1926 
January 
March 
April 
July 
October 


1927 
January 


February 
March 
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The “Second Mile” 
and Every Mile 





ANY machines go the first mile of 
production, but it is in the “second 
mile” that the test comes. There is where 


the stamina of the champion is required. 


Brinton machines go that “second mile”’— 
because each machine embodies the utmost 
in care, skill and conscientious effort to make 


it as perfect as is humanly possible. 


We will be glad to furnish infor- 
mation of our complete Ist. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CO. 


Great Britain and the Continent ee ee a South America China and Japan 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. ~ Santiago Scotto 
; : Moreno 1756 Elbrook, Inc. 
Australia Casilla Correo 662, 51 Kiangse Road 
J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, Buenos Aires Shanghai, China 
Melbourne. FOREIGN AGENTS Argentine Republic 
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New Jacquard-Dobby 


Placed on Side of Loom—Less 
Head Room Needed 

\ patented jacquard mechanism has 
been perfected by L. Fuchs, No. 
Bergen, N. J., which embodies many 
novel features. It is placed at the side 
ot the loom and can be used in rooms 
with low ceilings, only 7 ft. to a maxi- 
mum of 9 ft. being required. The card 
c\linder operates from the bottom of 
the machine. High-speed operation is 
claimed and the apparatus can easily 
he converted to weave plain or dobby 
goods economically. The illustration 
at Fig. I gives a general view of the 
mechanism, which is _ particularly 
adapted for ribbon weaving. 

One of the primary objects of the 
invention is to arrange the harness 








Fig. 1 


cords in weaving either wide or nar- 
row fabrics in such a way as to reduce 
chafing and wear. A further object 
is to provide for the arrangement of 
the harness cords into distinct groups, 
as when weaving narrow fabrics; and 
the adjustment of any one group as a 
unit with relation to another group 
to best position the individual harness 
cords with the width of the fabrics to 
be woven. A still further object is to 
provide means for raising or lower- 
ing the harness cords, for varying the 
spacing between the cords with respect 
to their vertical series, and to adjust 
the vertical operating portions of the 
ords with relation to the batten of the 
om, 

\ novel means cooperative with the 
irness cords is provided whereby 
groups of the harness cords may be 
sitted one with respect to the other, 
(epending upon the width of the ma- 
erial which is to be woven, so as to 
best fix their position in relation to 
the prescribed spaces of the batten. 
lig. 2 is a view in end elevation of 
the mechanism, as adapted to weaving 


r 


1, 
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narrow fabrics. The letter A desig- 
nates the loom frame which includes 
bars or I-beams B, upon which the 
main feature of the apparatus is sup- 
ported. Projecting from the frame of 
the loom are the supports C, upon 
which the supporting frame D for the 
griff bars is mounted. In the support 
D are positioned in horizontal rows a 
number of griff bars E, terminating 
in hooks with which the harness cords 
F are connected. These respective 
griff bars are actuated by means of 
horizontally reciprocating griff frames 
G, so as to give rising and falling 
movements to the warp threads of a 
fabric. 

The location of the harness-actuat- 
ing members horizontally necessitates 
provision being made to change the 
direction of motion of the harness 
cords from the horizontal planes to 
vertical planes. Mounted upon the 
cross pieces B are a series of support- 
ing frames I, over which the harness 
cords pass, so that these harness cords 
will have vertical portions lying over 
the warp threads. 

The harness-supporting frames are 
normally at an angle but are adjust- 
able. Swinging the frames on their 
pivots will cause the harness cords to 
be raised or lowered, but the arrange- 
ment is more particularly designed to 
control the position of one series of 
cords with respect to the next series. 
Hence it follows that any framed 
group of cords X may be adjusted 
with relation to another framed group 
of cords X, as may be desired, to ac- 
cord with the spaces in the batten, or 
to accord with the width of the fabric 
which is woven. If the fabric is wide, 
the frames 1 are adjusted closely to- 
gether, whereas if several fabrics are 
being woven, the frames are separated 
into the position, as shown in Fig. 2. 
In order to maintain the harness cords 
in grouped relation with respect to 
the individual fabrics, there are em- 
ployed in conjunction with the sup- 
porting frames, compass boards 18. 

It is said that the interlacing of 
harness cords is greatly simplified by 
such an arrangement, and that un- 
skilled labor may be employed for the 
purpose of preparing the looms for 
operation. It is possible to modify the 
index at will without disconnecting 
the harness cords from the jacks. 

Features of the mechanism to 
which the inventor calls particular at- 
tention are the following: The rise and 
fall system with cam motion allows a 
quick, clean opening and closing of 
the shed. There is little wear and 
breaking of harness cords and warp 
threads on both plain and jacquard. 
The hooks and needles do not require 
springs to reset them when released, 
giving simplicity and durability. The 
needles rest on a rack and the hooks 
lie independently on top of the 
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needles, thus allowing a quick and 
easy removal of the hooks and needles. 
The whole needle rack with all the 
needles in it can be easily taken out of 
the machine, without taking out the 
hooks. To form another scale the 
comber boards can be dissembled to 
make another entering of from 16 to 
24 or 32 cords, and to change from 





coarse to fine without cutting the 
harness for reentering. The construc- 
tion is claimed to allow higher speed. 

A further interesting point is that, 
when the jacquard is used as a dobby, 
it is easily possible to use hooks on the 
edges for making fancy and lettering 
edges. Mechanisms can be built hav- 
ing one, two, three, or more rows of 
hooks, thus making differently sized 
machines. At present, Mr. Fuchs is 
using some machines as dobbies with 
four rows of hooks for fancy-edge 
work. For this work he uses two 
needles to the hook, which of course 
is heavier in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the heaviest work met in 
ribbons and broadcloths. 


Double Top-Comb 


Component of French Comb Made 
Adjustable 

A United States patent (No. 1,620,- 
325) has recently been granted to 
J. J. G. G. Corman of Verviers, 
Belgium, for an adjustable double top- 
comb for French combing machines. 
American selling rights for the in- 
vention are in the hands of Joseph F. 
Hegeman, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. The invention provides means 
for mounting the combs so that they 
operate in parallel planes, in the same 
direction and simultaneously, and may 
be adjusted in regard to their distance 
from each other according to the 
nature of the material to be combed. 
There are regulating devices on the 
frame of each comb. The invention 
is claimed to be applicable to various 
constructions of combing machines. 

The adjustment of the distance be- 
tween the parallel planes of the two 
combs may extend from the complete 
joining of the combs to any suitable 
distance required by the nature of the 
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stock. In order to clean and to regu- 
late the combs, it is sufficient to re- 
move the upper frame, which is affixed 
to the machine by a spring. Al- 
though the combs work together and 
are submitted to the same movements, 
they are independent of each other, 
and this fact facilitates their cleaning 
and regulation. 

The efficiency obtained by means of 
this double stationary top comb is said 
to be very high, even when treating 
wool containing thistles. It is claimed 
in this connection that its use in- 
creases the cleanliness of the combed 
material and reduces the proportion 
of waste. By a suitable regulation of 

between the stationary 
deeper combing may be 
obtained, it is said, than by reducing 
the space between the detaching 
rollers and nippers. By effecting a 
certain spacing between the stationary 
combs and the nippers and by suit- 
ably spacing the detaching rollers and 
the nippers, the claim is made that 
thistles will be totally expelled from 
the combed material. 


the space 
combs, a 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BosBIN magazine. 1,621,836. W. Flett, 
Wakefield, Mass. Assignor to Law- 
rence Duck Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Bopstn rack. 1,622,107. J. N. Harrod, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

CARDING engine, Vacuum stripper for. 
1,622,246. Ernest Clark, Abington, 
Mass. Assignor to Abington Textile 
Machine Works, Boston, Mass. 

DyeEInG, Process of. 1,622,122. P. Rabe, 
Leverkusen, Germany. Assignor to 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corp., New York. 

KNITTING machines, Auxiliary take-up 
for. 1,621,559. N. J. Perry, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Assignor to May Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

KNITTING machines, Feed mechanism 
for. 1,622,249. M.C. Miller, Cumber- 
land Hill, R. I. Assignor of two- 
thirds to Rudolph H. Wyner, Boston, 
Mass., and one-third to Herman T. 
Gammons, Natick, Mass. 

Lace, Manufacture of. 1,622,021. C. W. 
Birkin, Lamcote, and Harry L. Birkin 
and Albert Coxon, Nottingham, Eng- 
land. Assignors to Birkin & Co., 
Nottingham, England. 

Loom for carpets, Power. 1,622,123. P. 
& F. Renard, Nonancourt, France. 
Assignor to Societe Renard Frere et 
Fils, Nonancourt, France. 

Looms, Magazine for box. 
Taranto, Waltham, Mass. 

PRINTED fabric. 1,622,013. W. M. Whit- 
ing, East Orange, N. J. 

RettTInc tank. 1,621,658. D. E. DeLape, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sirk, Manufacture of artificial. 1,621,- 
590. C. C. Jessen, Wilmington, Del. 
Assignor to Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

TENTERING machine. 1,622,049. 
Ramsey, Glen Rock, N. J. 

WATERPROOF composition and product 
produced thereby. 1,621,791. Le 
Kirschbraun, Chicago, IIl. 

WINDING yarn, Machine for. 1,622,007. 
R. G. Sharples and C. Wilbraham, 
Manchester, England. 


1,622,066, J. 
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=, sturdy! 


7 its amazing smoothness 
of operation, its wide ver- 
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Daa. satility and its mechanical pre- 
2 cision, the Fidelity Universal 
plate vines Ribber now adds a new im- 
lifts it Does provement .... An improve- 
ae ment in design which makes it 
ngs roan the Hercules among ribbers 


for strength and stamina and 
service. 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL RIBBER 





FIDELITY 
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P08: 3 038 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 
Light Roping From One Side of eumun puma ts wae amen sanaead, oe ae ee, ies ~ TEXTILE ring before adding to the washer. 


Card 
fechnical Editor: 

\Ve are having some trouble with 
our finishing card that we cannot 
seem to locate. The clothing is sharp 
and the card is in very good condition, 
but one side runs the roping light 
while the other side runs heavy.- The 
card is set the same on both sides 
except the rings, and they are set to 
the gauge on the light side and about 

in. away from the cylinder on the 
side that runs heavy. When the feeder 
scales are set so as to give the right 
weight on the side that is running the 
light roping, the other side runs 20 
ers. too heavy with the rings sitting 
as stated above. The roping seems to 
run on the spools in a funnel shape. 
That is, each end of roping gets 
smaller in diameter from the center of 
card over to the left-hand side facing 
the apron end of the card, and just 
the reverse from the center to the 
right-hand side of the card. We are 
carding cotton and wool on this card 
but the stock makes no difference as to 
the running. The roping runs the 
same regardless of the stock used. | 
notice that our carder has put a piece 
of fine wire clothing on the tumbler 
roller which extends about 2 ft. from 
the end of the roller. This is on the 
side that runs the roping light. But 
this does not seem to us to be the 
cause, for the trouble starts farther 
towards the center of the card. (6058) 

The trouble mentioned cannot be 
remedied by setting the feed scales or 
the ring doffer as stated in the ques- 
tion, as the settings mentioned only 
serve to make a bad condition worse. 
The stock in the feed scale should 
always be evenly balanced so the feed 
will be even on the feed apron in order 
to give an even weight drawing. Set 
the comb in the feeder so that both 
ends are the same distance from the 
pins to give an even weighing. 

The ring doffer should not be set 
further off than the thickness of two 
gauges under any conditions. Set the 
dotfer up to the same gauge from the 
cvlinder on each end. 

lhe trouble seems to lie in the 
\pperly feed. See that one side of 
the feed is not pulling in too fast. 
Set the adjustments on the table to 
hold the feed back until it brings the 
light side up to the proper weight. 
\lso have the feed table set even from 
end to end and hold the stock prop- 
erly; also have the leader and tumbler 
sharp and set even, the proper dis- 
tance from end to end. See that the 
fancy is set even and that it is clear- 
ing the cylinder properly and evenly. 


* * * 


Tinsel Twists in Weaving 


Technical Editor: 

In weaving with tinsel filling, when 
quills are half way run off in the 
loom, the tinsel comes off in bunches 
and we cannot keep the tinsel from 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 


t the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methcds of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


All 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing 


criticism 


will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 


twisting in the cloth. As this is a flat 
material, it should lie that way in 
the cloth. Are there any special shut- 
tles or quills for this? ( 6060 ) 
Shuttles which have rabbit’s fur or 
other material on the 
rests the bobbin to 
from 


which 
prevent the 
slipping, should help 
You can get such shuttles from 
any of the leading shuttle makers. 
There is a possibility that there is too 
much power on your picker stick, 
which causes too great an impact of 
the shuttle in the shuttle box. This 
would cause your tinsel to slough off 
the quill. Possibly if studied 
your conditions in this respect it 
would help you. 

As to the tinsel twisting in the 
cloth, all mills using tinsel in broad 
goods have this trouble and it is some- 
thing they have to put up with. The 
reason is that you unwind over-end 
from the bobbin in the shuttle, and 
this puts a slight twist in the tinsel. 
The shuttles used in ribbon looms do 
not put this twist in material when 
unwinding, but it is something that 
cannot be avoided in weaving wider 
goods. 


inside, 
on 
material 

you. 


you 


*x* * * 


Finishing White Flannel 
Technical Editor: 

I am anxious to find out the routine 
for finishing a white flannel men’s 
wear, 13 or 14 ozs. I have had fairly 
good luck with them but I do not seem 
to get the soft soapy handle that the 
English mills get on such goods. Our 
fabric is the same, so we have decided 
it is in the finishing. Kindly send me 
a routine for such a fabric and any 
other information you may think it 


necessary for me to know. (6065) 
If the inquirer had stated the 
method he uses in finishing these 


goods we could probably have given 
him more complete information. We 
presume the inquirer refers to an all- 
wool fabric. The writer has handled 
these goods both abroad and in the 
United States and will give him the 
methods usually adopted in mills that 
put out a high-class fabric. 

Great care must be taken that the 
fabric coming to the fulling mills is 
uniform in weight. That is, the dead 
loss from fulling and scouring should 
be at all times as near right as can be. 
The fuller must determine his shrink- 
age from the weight received, so as to 


both in 
An overtulled 
flannel does not have a full and attrac 
tive handle. The underfulled 
has a hungry look and slazy handle 
that is not at all desirable. We will 
assume that the coming 
right. 

Che 
much slower, as a 
\merican cousin. 


give him a uniform finish, 


appearance and handle. 


fabric 


goods are 
fulls 
rule, than his 
His mills are kept 
open all the time. He weights his traps 


British finisher very 


to get his length while he is bringing 
in his width, consequently on a fabric 
like flannel he breaks it up 
the fulling mills, giving the nice deep 
cover that is wanted. 


more in 


In the washing 
fulling, when he 
enters the goods, instead of washing 
out the fulling soap, he adds a little 
more soap solution. 
solution 


or scouring after 


He uses a soap 
with a little more per 
gallon than is used in the fulling soap, 
allowing the goods to run from 
to 30 min., according to the condition 
of the cloth. When ready to rinse off, 
he keeps his gates closed and floods 
his goods; then opening his gates and 
rinsing with warm water. This method 
does not require a second soaping in 


sé da 


20 


ihe washing process unless the goods 
are unusually dirty. Before the cloth 
is withdrawn the the 
gates are closed and enough warm 
water is run in to thoroughly saturate 
the goods. Then they are given a solu 
tion of fuller’s earth, one pailful to 
the cut, and run from 15 min. 
Then the goods are washed out with 
tepid water before taking the cuts 
from the washer. Just enough cold 
water should be run in to cool the 
goods down. 

The fuller’s earth solution is made 
by dissolving 8 oz. of the earth to the 
gallon of water, and thoroughly stir- 


from washer 


10 to 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
334 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
Attention—Mr. W. B. Dall, 
Editorial Department. 

Gentlemen.—_Your much appre- 
ciated letter of November 12th at 
hand, and we wish to thank you for 
the information contained therein. 


Very truly yours, 
SHEPPERD MFG. CO. 


(Signed) G.F. Shepperd 








Sometimes the practice of 
slight the 

pressing is followed, but whether this 
is done or not, final judgment upon 
the finished goods should not be made 
until the goods are entirely cooled off 


giving a 


steaming on face atter 


trom the pressing. Pressing one day 
and passing the next is a very good 
rule, and should be strictly carried out. 
It allows for the natural regain, condi- 
tions the goods, mellows the handle, 
and sets the finish. The modern cool- 
ing and conditioning machine is used 
by progressive mills to get the same 
effect immediately after the final fin- 
ishing, and should be used on practic- 
ally all classes of goods. 

\ finisher replies to this question 
lirst, have the goods 
properly burled. Then start 
the fulling mill with a good-bodied 
soap. A mild soap is best as too much 


Full 


quickly as 


as. follows: 


them in 


alkali will make the goods harsh 
in the 
possible 


grease and as 
lo get a sotter feeling fabric 
scour the goods, then dry them, and 
full with a_ neutral 
either case do not use too much alkali. 
\fter fulling, scour, dry, and finish 
in the regular with 
steam brushing, and a light pressing. 


then soap. In 


way shearing, 


* * * 


Temperature for Drying Wool, 
Cotton, and Jute 
Technical Editor : 

We would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give us on the following 
question: Which of the following 
three yarns is the more difficult to dry 
after sizing, and what is the ratio 
between the heat necessary to dry 
each: wool, cotton, jute? (6064) 

We referred this question to Proc- 
tor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, 
who have made extensive studies of 
drying textiles, and they reply as fol- 
lows: Sized wool yarn is easier to dry 
than cotton or jute. Cotton and jute 
yarns are about equal as far as drying 
is concerned. When drying sized wool 
yarn a temperature of 160 deg. is the 
average, whereas with cotton and jute 
240 deg. is the average. Sized wool 
yarn will dry at 160 deg. in about the 
same time as cotton and jute yarns at 
240 deg. Of course there are many 
variations which affect the results, as 
for instance the amount of size put on 
the yarn, the quality of the yarn, etc. 

Sut in a general way the relation is 
about as given above. 


* x * 


Use of Boil-Off Liquor 
Dyeing 
Technical Editor: 

You recently published a reply to 
a question asking for certain informa- 
tion pertaining to boiling-off. There 
was mention of using the boil-off 
liquid in the dyebath. I have been 


in 
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METAL DRYING FORM 





yLEXIBILITY in the finishing room of 
hosiery mills is a valuable item — it means 
greater production at less cost. = 


Today mills find the Adjustoe Forms give this 
flexibility. One form for five different sizes. 
Saves labor, time, steam and floor space; also 
insures proper assortment of sizes daily from 
the dye house — for any size is right for Our New Flat Styte 


j When using our flat 
Adjustoe forms and that means greater pro- form, which 1s consider 
: ably thinner than the ova 
duction on less forms. form, you will find upon 
taking the stocking from 

the form that it will lie 

perfectly flat with no 

wrinkles in the toe. This 


fact is of special impor- 
tance today when every 
hosiery buyer will reject 


goods which are not 





voardec yroperly, which 
We carry no “stock shapes” —every form ca onl ibe ‘cbined by 
being made to conform to the style and shape new Hat. style. forms ap 
you require — and which has made your stock- buyer as’ being what, the 
ing such a “good seller.” ing flat in every part. 








FULL FASHION FORMS 


consoLibateD eau Here is an improvement in hosiery drying 

forms for full fashion hosiery. A simple and 
sure means of keeping the stocking securely 
in place on the form. Thoroughly practical — 
and you can have this patented feature without 
extra cost. By using this heel guide you cut 
down your reboarding at least 50%. You also 
save money in your pairing department, as the 





stockings coming from this form are absolutely Old Oval Style 
equal. wali ten, boarding, the 


form you will find after 
taking it from the form 
that the stocking natu- 
rally takes the shape of 
the form and will lie in 
an oval shape. In flatten- 
ing the stocking the loop- 
ing point in the toe will 
naturally wrinkle—because 
the oval-shaped form is so 
thick the fabric will not 
lie flat. 
















GUARANTEE 


We guarantee all our forms for heating 
properly especially the Adjustoe. Also each 
form against all mechanical defects for three 
years. 






PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM Co. 


123-125 N. 5TH ST. Main Office and Show Room PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





nisciten Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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asked to inquire from you just how 
this liquid is prepared and used in dye- 
ing. Any information you can give 
me on the topic will be greatly 
appreciated. (6063 ) 

(he boil-off liquor is not prepared 
as such but is the liquor which 
after boiling-off gum silk 
with an olive oil soap solution. The 
olive oil soap solution is made by dis- 
solving from 25 to 50% of olive oil 
soap, figured on the gum weight of the 
silk taken; the smaller amount for 
skein silk and the larger amount for 
piece goods. The silk is boiled for 
from one to three hours, and then 
lifted out, the olive oil soap solution 
remaining with the silk gum dissolved 
in it. This solution constitutes the 
boil-off liquor which is afterwards 
used in dyeing silk. 

To make up a dyebath using boil- 
off liquor one must take into con- 
sideration the silk to be dyed. If it is 
pure dye silk skeins to be dyed with 
acid colors, a bath made up in the 
proportion of % boil-off liquor and %4 
water will be satisfactory. If the silk 
is tin-weighted silk, the bath is made 
up with ™% boil-off liquor and ™% 
water. If direct colors are to be used 
in dyeing, the bath can be made up 
with % boil-off liquor and 7% water. 

In making up the bath for an acid 
dye liquor, the procedure is to fill up 
the dye box with % or ™% boil-off 
liquor ; then add enough sulphuric acid 
or acetic acid to make the liquor taste 
strongly sour. Then boil up this solu- 
tion and continue boiling for a few 
minutes. Then shut off the steam and 
run in cold water to fill up the box. 
The steam may be turned on again to 
secure the proper temperature for the 
start of the dyeing operation. The 
use of boil-off liquor in the dyebath 
tends to promote more level dyeing 
of the silk. 


remains 


* * * 


Oil Stains on Silk Filling 
Technical Editor : 

We have been supplying the throw- 
ster silk industry with various throw- 
ster tints for the last ten years. Occa- 
sionally we receive a complaint as 
represented by the enclosed swatch of 
crepe, especially so with the piece 
goods when dyed in a light tint. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion as 
to the cause of the stained silk. Can 
you enlighten us as to the probable 
cause? How can the stains or streaks 
be removed from the silk? Any in- 
formation you can give us would be 
appreciated. (6061 ) 

The sample submitted is a flat crepe 
and shows dirty filling which did not 
strip out in the boil-off, and looks very 
badly in light shades. This is more 
or less common throughout the indus- 
try, and it is our opinion that it is not 
due to the tint but is due to the fact 
that oil or grease got on spools before 
they were twisted into crepe. This 
dirt is so tightly twisted into the yarn 
that the boil-off solution and stripping 
cannot penetrate enough to boil it out. 


As a rule, dirt or grease which gets 
on crepe yarn after throwing will strip 
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out, but if the unthrown stock is dirty 
and is twisted after the dirt is on, it 
is almost impossible to get rid of it. 
We tried to remove these streaks with 
gasoline and a special softening but 
they would not come out. Then the 
thread itself was removed, without al- 
lowing the twist to unravel, and it was 
still impossible to remove these dirt 
spots. 

We then took the twist out of ten 
or twelve of these threads where the 
dirt appeared, and laid them carefully 
on a blotter. The first application of 
gasoline, once the twist was removed 
from the thread, immediately removed 
the dirt and transferred it to the blot- 
ter paper. This would indicate that 
the spots referred to are grease, dirt, 
or oil, and in no way the fault of the 
tint. If they were due to the tint they 
would not be soluble in gasoline. At- 
tention should be paid to avoiding this 
trouble in the throwing. 

A silk manufacturer replies to the 
question as follows: I am positive that 
the streaks are not from the tints but 
are due to grease on the silk which 
occurred perhaps in handling and will 
not come out in the boiling-off process. 
There is no doubt that these stains 
can be removed, but this is more diffi- 
cult after goods have been dyed and 


weighted. 
hee 


Handling Price Ranges in Fig- 
uring Indexes 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

Will you kindly inform the writer 
your method of procedure in indexing 
a single commodity for a given time 
in so far as you consider a higher 
and lower market price? Good ac- 
counting takes the lower quoted fig- 
ure. Do you do this or do you aver- 
age the higher and lower quotations 
as you give them in your weekly 
market quotation ? 

Will you also give the divisions of 
your five yearly periods as shown in 
your index numbers for the last sev- 
eral years, in other words the number 
of weeks that you apportion to each 
period. (C. D. 176) 

Where a range of prices for any 
given time is involved it is our prac- 
tice to use the average of the high 
and low for our index numbers. You 
will note that practically all of the 
prices quoted on raw materials and 
yarns in TEXTILE WorRLD are given 
in ranges, and it may be stated that 
these, in nearly every instance, are 
average prices of average qualities of 
the commodities listed. 

On advancing markets you will 
sometimes see a commodity quoted 
with only one price and a dash fol- 
lowing, which means that, while the 
figure given is the low average price, 
the top average price is too problem- 
atical to be listed; vice versa, on a 
declining market, a commodity is 
sometimes quoted dash with price fol- 
lowing, which means that, while the 
price listed is the top average for the 
period, the bottom average of the 
market is not definitely known. 

The inquiry as to the divisions of 
yearly periods prior to the current 
year, as shown in the tabulated index 


numbers is explained by the fact that 
we give index numbers for each 
month of the current year, and for 
prior years publish the index numbers 
for reference purposes only by the first 
month of each quarter plus the cur- 
rent month, if the latter does not 
happen to be the first month of a 
quarter. During the course of the 
year, therefore, there will be pub- 
lished index numbers for every month 
of each prior year starting with 1919. 
Lack of space prevents publication 
each month of index numbers for all 
months of prior years, 


a * * 


Section Marks on Cotton-Back 
Satins 
Technical Editor: 

Would too much weight in beaming 
a warp cause section marks in the 
cloth? Would not enough weight 
cause section marks in the cloth? 

Would too much weight on the 
looms cause section marks in the 
cloth? Would not enough weight on 
the looms cause section marks? My 
firm manufactures cotton-back satins, 
silk warp and cotton filling. (6062) 

Too much weight in either the 
beaming or weaving could not possibly 
cause section marks. In work of this 
kind as much weight as the warp can 
reasonably bear should be applied in 
both the beaming and weaving, as all 
sorts of trouble can come from too 
little weight in beaming, which is 
liable to cause stickers and poor run- 
ning warps. If the weight is so slack 
that the warp is flabby, section marks 
are liable to appear, but we have never 
known a warper of any experience to 
turn out a warp of this type. 


In order to avoid section marks, we 
advise the inquirer to make sure he 
has the following conditions: carefully 
centered creel; even silk as to shade 
and size; free running rollers between 
cross-reed and mill; and carefully set 
sections so that they are not spaced 
or overlapped. 


Another very important point is to 
be sure plenty of papers are used, 
particularly on the beginning of a 
warp. They should be put in at very 
frequent intervals throughout the 
entire beaming process. This is one 








“VA E have purchased a fine set 

of (12) machines which 
were brought to our attention 
through the ad run in your paper 
one issue: 


Wanted—Second hand Scott 
liams Model BS 3% 


& Wil- 
inch 220 needle 
knitting-machines, with or without 
stripers. Address Adv.—Textile World. 





The machines are in our mill in 
operation, all in 30 days after we 
ran the Ad.” Is it any wonder 
— the volume of classified adver- 
tising in Textile World’s Clear- 
ing House? See pages 144 to 147, 
this issue. 
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of the most important factors and 
neglect of it is the cause of a great 
many section marks. 


* * * 


Seeks Instrument for Sampling 
from Cotton Bales 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

Can you furnish us with any in- 
formation regarding an_ instrument 
for drawing samples from the inside 
ot bales of cotton? We require such 
an implement for taking samples 
from bales of Egyptian cotton, which 
as you know have density of about 
36 pounds to the cubic foot. 

We are anxious to obtain descrip- 
tive matter, and prices, on tools de- 
signed for this purpose. 

(CD 175) 

We know of no special instrument 
that could be used satisfactorily for 
drawing samples from the inside of 
high density bales of cotton, such as 
Egyptian bales, or even the re-com- 
pressed bales of American cotton as 
exported. In fact, the only special 
instrument used for drawing samples 
from cotton bales, of which we have 
knowledge, is the barbed auger, com- 
monly used in the South for drawing 
samples from uncompressed or gin- 
house __ bales. Undoubtedly _ these 
barbed augers could be secured from 
any hardware jobber operating in the 
South, 

We may state that we have never 
heard of anyone having occasion 
to draw samples from an Egyptian 
bale, owing to the fact that such cot- 
ton is sold on type and runs very 
evenly. 


May Still Ship Silk by Freight 
to Southern Points 

A freight tariff to apply on raw and 
spun silk has been issued by the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau which 
took effect recently, according to ad- 
vices received by the Silk Association 
of America. This enables the trade to 
continue to ship by freight to south- 
ern points. 

This announcement follows the pro- 
posal made in October by the South- 
ern Railway System and the Western 
Maryland Railway Co. to alter their 
schedules with the intention of pre- 
cluding silk shipments from freight 
service because of their value. 

In a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this proposal 
met opposition from the Silk Associa- 
tion on behalf of its members with 
mills located in the South. The rail- 
roads suggested that express service 
be used for shipping to mills located 
on their lines. This, according to the 
association’s traffic representative, 
would mean an increase of 3% to 5c 
a pound. Further testimony given 
showed that the total losses in trans- 
porting silk for the year 1925, 
through all causes including robbery 
and concealed loss, were only $8,406, 
based on reports of 203 railroads in 
the United States. The total valua- 
tion of silk in transit during this time 
is estimated at $600,000,000. 
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It 1s an economic 


CRIME! 


“On a recent trip ... 1 was very much impressed with 
the continued industrial growth and prosperity. It seems 
to me, however, there are several economic crimes being 
perpetrated, one of them being the fact that immense 
quantities of cotton-mill machinery are used in the South, 
and yet there are no large shops in the South building this 
machinery, although in doing so they would be surrounded 
by all the raw materials they would need.” 


JOHN W. ARRINGTON, President, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
in Manufacturers Record 


The time is not far distant when the leaders among textile 
machinery producers will begin their Southern move. And these 
pioneers will reap the rich rewards. 

And because Atlanta is the very heart of the Southern textile 
district—with two-thirds of America’s spindle activity within over- 
night ride, the Atlanta Industrial Area is the logical location for 
textile machinery producers. 

The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is ready with all the data you 
may need on the entire situation. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


196 Chamber of Commerce 


ATLAN 


Send for this booklet Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
The actual experiences of nationally- 
known concerns in Atlanta, and a 
thoughtful review of this city’s many 
vital advantages as an industrial lo- 
cation. Sent free. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Macnortta, ARK. Magnolia Cotton 
Mills Co., has been incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $500,000 and $400,- 
(00) paid in capital. The company will 
build a cotton mill here. Details as to 
equipment and product have not, been 
announced. Electric power will be pur- 
chased from Arkansas Light & Power 
Co. Stockholders of the Magnolia Cot- 
ton Mills Co., have elected the follow- 
ing officers: T. S. Grayson, president; 
J. O. Hutcheson, first vice-president; J. 
L. Davis, second vice-president, and ). 
B. Lee, secretary-treasurer, all of Mag- 
nolia. The directors include the officers 


and W. A. Boyd, W. R. Gantt, W. H. 
Warnock, W. P. Longino, H. P. Car- 
rington, E. C, Lyle, and J. G. Hendrick- 


son, all of Magnolia, and H. C. Couch 
of Pine Bluff; and Henry Rushton of 
Emerson. J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Green- 
ville, S. C., have been engaged as engi- 
neers for Magnolia Cotton Mills Co. 


*CoRCORAN, CAL. It is reported that 
the group of San Francisco capitalists 
represented by S. C. Towar, of San 
Francisco, has exercised its option on 
property at Corcoran, formerly used as 
a sugar refinery, having purchased it, 
and will convert it into a 4,000-spindle 
tire fabric mill. The new plant will be 
operated under the name Western Cot- 
ton Mills Co., according to report. 


*Atco, Ga. The American Textile 
Co. is making satisfactory progress in 
the construction of its mill addition, 
to house 17,000 new spindles. The new 
structure will be four stories high, 
130 x 290 ft. It is expected to be com- 
pleted within 90 days. Machinery has 
already been purchased. Robert & Co., 
\tlanta, are the engineers in charge. 


*Be_mont, N. C. Stockholders of the 
\cme Spinning Co. at a special meeting 
March 31 voted in favor of issuing 
$00,000 in new preferred stock, the 
proceeds to be used for enlarging the 
mill. It is understood that construction 
of an addition to house approximately 
16,000 spindles will begin within a short 
time. 


Burtincton, N. C. The King Cotton 
Mills Corp. is building a 75 x 100 ft. ex- 
tension to house additional machinery. 
S. T. Johnson has the building contract. 


CHartotreE, N. C. Installation of 
humidifiers and sprinkler and heating 
systems are planned by several southern 
cotton mills, which have — recently 
awarded contracts to the Charlotte office 
ot the Grinnell Co. Textile corpora- 
tions contracting for humidifiers include 
the following: Hampshire Spinning Co., 
Clover, S. C.; Erwin Cotton Mills, West 
Durham, N. C.; Manville Jenckes Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Arcade Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Ninety-Six Cotton 


Mill, Ninety-Six, S. C.; Williamston 
Mills, Williamston, S. C.; Chicopee 
Mig. Co., Gainesville, Ga. Sprinkler 


systems will be installed by the Beacon 
Mig. Co., Ashville, N. C.; Clyde Cot- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


ton Mills, Newton, N. C.; Wilkes 
Hosiery Mills Co., North Wilkesboro, 
N. C.; Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, 


Ga.; Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston- 
Salem; Cannon Mig. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C.; Patterson Mfg. Co., China 


Grove, N. C.; Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Cooleemee, N. C. The following will 
install new heating systems: Wilkes 
Hosiery Mills Co., North Wilkesboro, 
N. C.: Seneca Co. Seneca, S. C.; 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga.; 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C.; 
Patterson Mfg. Co., China Grove, N. C.; 
Park Yarn Mills Co., Kings Mountain, 
N. C.; Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Coolee- 
mee, N. C.; and Cannon Mfg. Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 


ExLtensoro, N. C. The Ellenboro 
Cotton Mills have just started opera- 
tions. 


GraHAM, N. C. The Oneida Cotton 
Mills will build a new picker room 40 x 
100 ft., by day labor. 


Hickory, N. C. The Ivey Mill Co. is 
preparing to install new combing equip- 
ment, part of which has already arrived. 


Lumperton, N. C. Fifteen new houses 
for families of operatives of the new ad- 
dition to the Jennings Cotton Mills have 
recently been finished and it is expected 
that ten or fifteen more will be erected 
shortly. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. The Arcadia 
Mills plan immediate installation of be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 additional spindles 
and between 150 and 200 looms. 


Ware SuHoats, S. C. Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Co. has awarded contract to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., for erection of an addition 
to the bleachery and bagging department 
of its plant. The building which is to be 
three stories at one point and four stor- 
ies at another, is to have 50,000 ft. of 
floor space. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers. 


Wooprurr, S. C. Mills Mill No. 2 will 
be enlarged; 10,000 spindles and between 
700 and 800 looms will be installed and 
the necessary number of cottages erect- 
ed, at a total cost of approximately $750,- 
000. The new unit will manufacture 
fine goods, principally broadcloth and 
may also produce women’s dress goods. 


*SoutH Boston, Va. The Halifax 
Cotton Mills have commenced work on a 
mill addition, to be equipped for the 
manufacture of towels. 


Woopstock, OnT., CANADA. Two car- 
loads of looms and other equipment for 
the manufacture of a complete line of 
high quality plush are now being in- 
stalled in the plant of the La France 
Textile Industries. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Fatt River, Mass. The Connecticut 
Mills Co. will start removal of machinery 
from its Globe Yarn Dept. at Fall River 
about May 1 and expects to have the en- 
tire equipment at its new plant at De- 
catur, Ala., by the end of August. 


FitcHBurc, Mass. Mill B, the smallest 
of the three plants of the Parkhill divi- 
sion of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 


chester, N. H., which has been idle most 
of the time for the last year has been 
posted for sale to the highest bidder. The 
other two plants are operating. 


Davipson, N.C. The Kubar Mfg. Co. 
has been chartered to manufacture and 
deal in all kinds of textile fabrics. The 
company has an authorized capital stock 
of $100,000 with $300 paid in by Charles 
E. Barnhardt, Paul H. Allen, and Ella B. 
Davidson, all of Charlotte. 


Tarporo, N. C. A tornado sweeping 
over Tarboro, Friday night, April 1, blew 
down the west wall of Mill No. 2 of the 
Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., and a 40-foot 
section of the roof collapsed with it. Mill 
officials estimate the loss at $50,000. A 
night shift was at work in the building 
at the time but no one was injured. 


> 


Esmonp, R. I. The Esmond Mills 
have awarded contract to M. N. Cartier 
& Sons Co. for a new roof on their mill 
No. 4. Contract calls for a Keystone 
quality 20-year bonded roof. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Rhode Island 
Fabrics Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture cotton goods with a capital 
of 350 shares of stock without stated 
par value. The incorporators are Paul 
J. Grimes, Providence; Andrew P. 
Quinn and Joseph P. Canning. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Manville- 
Jenckes Co. opened its Globe Mill, which 
had been closed for about a month, on 
Apr. 4 and approximately 300 employes 
returned to work under the conditions 
which existed when they quit. 


ANDERSON, S. C. The Ladlassie Mills 
have appointed the Turner, Halsey Co.. 
New York, exclusive sales agents of 
their products. 


Anperson, S. C. A hail storm of un- 
precedented force damaged Gluck Mills 
and the houses in its village on the after- 
noon of April 1. About 3,000 window 
panes were broken at the mill and the 
roof was also damaged. Operation of 
the mill was suspended temporarily to 
repair damage. 


FountTAIn INN, S. C. In the hope of 
attracting new industries and of bring- 
ing about an enlargement of the one 
now here, this town has voted to exempt 
from taxation for a period of five years, 
all new concerns coming to the town, or 
those enlarging their plants. Concerns 
now operating will be allowed to take 
advantage of this offer on any improve- 
ments which they might make. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Woodward, Bald- 
win & Co., New York, have purchased 
more than one-third of the stock of the 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, from 
the children of the late F. W. Poe, for 
around $10 per share, gross, or for a 
total of $910,000, it is said. Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co. have been selling agents 
for the Poe mill for many years and 
will continue in that capacity in addi- 
tion to being largely interested in the 
company. Following the transfer of the 
stock, no control of the mill will exist 
as neither Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
nor N. C. Poe and N. C. Poe, Jr., the 
present president and vice-president of 
the company, will own as much as 51%. 


William H. Baldwin, of New York, and 
Summerfield Baldwin, Jr., of Baltimore, 
have been elected directors, succeeding 
Marion Brawley and Mrs. F. P. J. 
Cogswell. A stockholders’ meeting has 
been called for May 4, when action will 
be taken on a proposal to reduce the 


capital stock of the Poe company 
by $600,000 of from $2,000,000 to 
$1,400,000. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. The congregation 
of the Galloway Memorial church in the 
Grendel 


Mills village, will have a new 
church within a few months. The new 
structure will cost $15,000. The con- 
tract has been let, and the present build- 


ing will be torn down at once. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
YONKERS, N. Y. The Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. has awarded a 
general contract to the Turner Construc 
tion Co., New York, for the erection of 


a one-story power plant, 49 x 50 it., at 
Elm and Palisade Aves. 
Fact and Gossip 

THOMPSONVILLE, CONN Bigelow 


Hartford Carpet Co. is rebating $20 a 
share to overseers who purchased com- 
pany stock about two years ago when 
the stock was quoted $99 a share, the 
allowance taking up losses due to price 
depression in the market. 


Cepar Faris, Iowa. W. J. Bowen & 
Son, whose mill at Nashua, Iowa, was 
destroyed by fire some months ago, have 
purchased a plant on the corner of Main 
and 27th St., Cedar Falls, which they 
expect to have ready for operation July 
1. The main building is three-story and 
basement, 60 x 170 ft. The basement 
will be used for wool washing and wet 
finishing; first floor for dry finishing 
and weaving; second floor for spinning 


and wool batts cards: third floor for 
carding and spinning. There will be a 
two-story warehouse, 50 x 200 ft. Of- 


fices will be housed in a two-story build- 
ing, 36 x 40 ft. The company will 
operate its new plant under the name 
Cedar Falls Woolen Mills. Equipment, 
to consist of six sets of cards, 1,800 
spindles and 20 looms, is now being in- 
stalled. 

BLACKSTONE, Mass. The American 
Woolen Cw. is to close the Elms Hotel, 
St. Paul St., for an indefinite period. 
It has been used by the employes of 
the Saranac Mills as a boarding house 
for about 20 years. 


CHERRY VALLEY, Mass. Some de- 
partments of the Channing Smith Tex- 
tile Corp. are operating nights. 

Jamesville 


Worcester, MAss. The | 

Woolen Mill Co., formerly operating the 
plant at 1475 Main St., has been ad- 
judicated bankrupt as a result of its fail- 
ure to file its answer within the pre- 
scribed time to a creditor’s bankruptcy 
petition filed against the corporation on 
March 15 by Roy M. Green, doing busi- 
ness as James C. Green, Worcester, with 
a claim of $5,517.50. 


Troy, N. H. The Troy Blanket Mills 
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Mill Owners Take No 
Chances With Reading Machines 


In our continued efforts to better the performance of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines, improvements and new 
devices are given to the trade only after they have successfully 
passed the most exacting, practical tests—in our own shops. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
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— See Also —— As far as well dressed women 
CONSOLIDATED Y TEXTILE are concerned there is no other 
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are increasing production, placing addi- 
tional looms in service which have been 
idle for some months. 


AMSTERDAM, N, Y. The Shuttleworth 
branch of the Mohawk Carpet Mills has 
enlarged the working force on the night 
shift. 


RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
Son, 


Wm. Barnet & 
Inc., are again running on full 
time schedules in all departments. 


StortvittE, N. Y. The Atlantic 
Mills are now running some departments 
on overtime schedules. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. John & “James 
Dobson, Inc., spinners and weavers of 
woolen and worsted lines, have sold 
their Somerset Mill, located at 8th & 
Somerset Sts., where they spun worsted 
yarns on Bradford system. Mill in fu- 
ture will be used for other than textile 
purposes, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. The Lexington 
Looms, Inc., have filed notice of a 


change in name to Lexington Worsted 
Mills, Inc. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*ATHENS, ALA, The Volunteer Knit- 
ting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., which re- 
cently purchased the Wellman Cotton 
Mill, will add knitting machines to its 
plant here, 80 machines being included in 
the expansion. The company has already 
awarded a contract for the erection of 
several additional houses to be used as 
homes for the increased number of oper- 
atives required by the expansion. Work 
has begun on the construction of the new 
houses. 


*Decatur, ALA. The new building of 
Cooper, Wells & Co., for which contract 
has been let, will be one-story, brick, 
steel and hollow tile, 74x 140 ft., steel 
sash. W. H. Sears, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is architect. 


Los ANGELES, Cat. The Moss Knit- 
ting Mills of Los Angeles have been in- 
corporated under the name of the Moss- 
Power Knitting Mills, listing capital 
stock of $50,000. Officers of the firm are 
P. J. Power, president; Maurice Faeta, 
vice-president; Arthur Moss, secretary 
and treasurer. Following this reorgan- 
ization, the company moved from 1013 
Los Angeles St. into new and larger 
quarters at 953 S. Wall St., where ap- 
proximately 6,000 sq. ft. of space are 
available for immediate use. The com- 
pany is now planning an expansion pro- 
gram to be carried out in the near future. 
A complete line of men’s and women’s 
sweaters and knitted novelties will be 
manufactured. 


_ “Utica, N. Y. Equipment is now be- 
ing installed in the new plant addition of 
the McLoughlin Textile Corp., which is 
scheduled to start operations April 19. 
Workmen are now engaged in finishing 
the interior of the structure. 


Mounton, Pa. The Colonial Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, have purchased 
the Wm. F. High farm, consisting of 
about 50 acres, in Mohnton, and will start 
immediate construction of a new plant 
there. The first ‘unit will be housed in a 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


100 x 100 ft. building to be constructed | 
by the Austin Co., New York and Phil- | 
adelphia. 


PHOENIXVILLE, PA. The Parsons & 
Baker Co. is installing equipment for the 
manufacture of rayon underwear. 


*WiLtow Grove, Pa. Construction of 
the plant of the Society Maid Hosiery 
Mills on Old York Road, contract for 
which has been awarded, will begin at | 
once and it is expected to have it ready 
for operation about July 15. The new 
mill will be one story high, 96 x 100 ft., 
and will be equipped at the start with 12 
full-fashioned knitting machines. Elec- 
tric power will be bought. The company 
is capitalized at $200,000. Max A. 
Marschner is president and treasurer. 


*Union, S. C.. The Liberty Fabrics 
Corp. has secured a building on North 
Pinckney St., Union, and will remodel 
and improve it preparatory to the instal- 
lation of machinery, which will be trans- | 
ferred from Brooklyn, N. Y., beginning 
about May 15. The new plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for the production of | 
ladies’ silk underwear in July, equipped 
with 18 looms and 125 sewing machines. 
Electric power will be purchased. Emslie 
Nicholson is president; S. B. Rains, vice 
president; B. F. Kennedy, treasurer, and 
D. N. Jones, secretary of the company. 





*KINGSPORT, TENN. Rapid progress 
is being made on the new full-fashioned 
hosiery plant of the Kingsport Hosiery 
Mills. The building, a structure 90 x 90 
ft., and costing about $50,000 will be 


completed May 1 and the plant is ex- | 


pected to be in operation about June 1. 
Equipment will consist of 12 full-fash- 
ioned machines. Construction is being 
done by Pyle Bros., of Kingsport, while 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
engineers. 


Loupon, TENN. The Chas. H. Bacon 
Co. has purchased two 300 h.p. boilers 








manufactured by Casey-Hedges Co., of | 


Chattanooga, to be installed in its new 
power plant at Loudon. 


pany is also erecting a new boarding 


room and box shop at its Lenoir City | 


plant. The new boiler plant and the new 
Lenoir City building will cost about 
$50,000. 


*KENOSHA, Wis. The Allen 
has awarded a general contract to W. W. 


Oeflein, Inc., Milwaukee, for construc- | 


tion of a five-story. 75x 150. ft., rein- 


forced concrete addition with steel sash | 


and composition roofing. Work is al- 
ready under way. N. Max Dunning, 310 
S. Wabash Ave., 
architect. 





Fact and Gossip 

LoweEtL, Mass. The Lawrence Mfg. 
Co. has sold four brick tenement houses 
to Edwin A. Simpson, Lowell, for about 
$100,000. The building formerly used 
as a residence by the mill agent has been 
sold to the Lowell Day Nursery. 


Union Crty, N. J. The Paramount 
Hosiery Co., 999 Bergenline Ave., has 
filed notice of organization to operate a 
local mill. Leo E. Newman and Max 
Bodenhamer, 1592 University Ave., New 
York, head the company. 


Brookityn, N. Y. Since resigning as 
president of the American Rayon Pro- 
ducts Corp., New York, I. Rogosin has 
become connected with the Beaunit Mills, 


Combustion En- | 
gineering Co. stokers have been purchased | 
also, it is announced. The Bacon com- | 
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Chicago, TIll., is | 











DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1926 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock 
absorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the 
United States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 
“The Best” 
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Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusirep MaAcHINERY CoMPANY 


E. O. SpinpDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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\~o “The Power of the Mighty Ohio River 
- Now Being Added to the Resources of 


\ LOUISVILLE 


| “Premier Industrial Location of America 


TANDING at nearly the center of population of the United States, and the gate- 
way to the amplified purchasing power of the South, LOUISVILLE has made 


remarkable progress in the last six years. Since 1920, no less than 171 enterprises joined the 
prosperous industries of this famous Kentucky city—now possessing 812 diversified factories producing 
350 million dollars of goods annually. Since 1920 the population grew 35 per cent—to a present total 
of 325,000, ninety-seven per cent American born—the great majority living in their own homes. Cli- 
mate and natural resources have been generous to this solidly-built metropolis of the beautiful State of 
Kentucky, but its keen-minded, progressive business men are responsible for its prosperity. 


Great New Hydro-Electric Plant 
panes Now under Construction 


Low Rates for The tremendous power of the mighty Ohio as part of the 
River will soon be put to work for the benefit ot the Ohio River, and the Louisville Gas & 
Hvdro Power of Louisville's present and future industries Electric Company is finishing a 135,000 horse 
One of the Nation's large hydro-electric plants power power station at the city’s door. 

on is now more than half completed—a conspicuous \pproximately 10 million dollars will repre- 
Che characteristics of the example of co-operation between the Govern — the Serene a in this ae which will 
. , . ‘er ayel_ ment and commercially directed industr Mave a decisive effect in the advancement ot 
Ohio I alls powel devel : eae es , inland navigation through the Ohio and Mis 

opment are such that its Here the Government is building a huge dam sissippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico. 
output of energy must 


wg ilar igor 2 Near Center of Population’ 


trial power, and to make 


Louisville’s location near the center of popu ing facilities, joined with low-priced hydro 
possible exceedingly low ; ] i 


lation, its waterway, railroad and terminal — electricity, natural gas and coal, make it 
rates to cert: ain kin ds transportation facilities, wealth of nearby raw aa itic lly “the premier industrial location ot 
at 


materials, available factory sites, splendid bank \merica.” 
of industries in which 


This foundation, which for 10 years has assisted in the industrial growth of 
power is a dominant Louisville, will be glad to send you a new illustrated booklet, and complete 
nermeniiy information on specified subjects. All inquiries treated with strict confidence. 


LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


956 COLUMBIA BUILDING INCORPORATED LOUISVILLE, KY. 


nine-foot channel development 








1927 
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Mill News—Continued 


Inc., in the capacity of president. D. 
Meltzer, formerly president of the com- 
pany, will assume the office of vice-presi- 
dent and Dr. Herman S. Meltzer will 
continue in his position as secretary and 
treasurer. In conjunction with this 
change the Beaunit Mills have increased 
their capitalization as follows: Author- 
ized, $250,000 common and $100,000 pre- 
ferred; issued, $175,000 common and 
$90,000 preferred. The Beaunit Mills 
have since acquired the Allentown plant 
of the American Rayon Products Corp. 
and will operate that plant under the 
name of Beaunit Mills, Inc. The busi- 
ness of both mills will be conducted from 
the office of Beaunit Mills, Inc., at 1450 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
output of the two mills will include wool 
and worsted jersey cloth and both Tomp- 
kins and Wildman rayon underwear and 
dress materials in 36, 40 and 42 gauge, 
all widths and qualities. 


Utica, N. Y. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has completed arrangements for 
entertaining a group of German manu- 
facturers who will arrive April 9 for an 
inspection of textile mills here. Among 
the plants which will be visited are the 
Utica Knitting Co., Firsching Knitting 
Mills and the Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Involuntary bank- 
ruptcy petition has been filed for North- 
ern Knitting Mills, Inc., 4100 Torres- 
dale Ave., formerly manufacturers of 
sweaters and other knitted novelties. 
Plant of this company was recently sold 
at public sale by direction of J. J. Cab- 
rey, assignee. 


Hawtey, Pa. The Alpha Knitting 
Mills, West New York, N. J., have 
acquired the mill formerly operated by 
the Bower Knitting Co. at Hawley and 
are operating it as a branch plant. The 
latter has an equipment of six Raschel 
knitting machines and six chain looms. 
Products are sold through I. A. Wyner 
& Co, New York. J. A. Novak is 
superintendent of the Hawley plant. 


PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. The Ajax Hos- 
iery Mills have purchased the former 
Buck underwear plant and will convert 
it for hosiery knitting purposes. 





aa 


SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 
BETHLEHEM, Pa. Jas. Wien & Sons 

plan to install a new throwing unit 
and 110 additional looms. Opening of 
the company’s new and enlarged quar- 
ters at 470 Fourth Ave., New York, 
will take place next week. 





( 


sETHLEHEM, Pa. The R. K. Laros 
Silk Co. is completing plans for a new 
hree-story brick mill addition, and will 
proceed with erection at an early date. 
William Steele & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa., are architects and engineers. 





Fact and Gossip 

Lrnanon, Pa. The Breen Silk Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., will remove its 
entire plant to Lebanon about June 1. 
The company has signed a lease for a 
large part of the plant erected by the 
Hill Knitting Co. in Lebanon some years 
ago. The Hill company was later ab- 
sorbed by the L. H. Pierce Textile Co., 
which went into bankruptcy last year. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
FairLAwN, N. J. The Masson Dye- 
ing Co., Inc., is installing new tenter 
and drying machinery in _ its plant 
which is running on a full time schedule. 


*FAIRLAWN, N. J. The Textile Dye- 
ing Co. of America, Inc., started exca- 
vating last week for the recently men- 
tioned addition to its plant. 


Paterson, N. J. The Arrow Piece 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. is building a 
one-story extension which is expected to 
be completed in about a month. 


Paterson, N. J. The Gatti Silk Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co. has completed erec- 
tion of a one-story addition, to be used 
for weighting. 


Paterson, N. J. The Shindel Silk 
Corp., of Mt. Carmel, Pa., which took 
over the dyeing and finishing plant of 
the Paramount Piece Dye Works at 
Paterson some time ago, has completed 
construction of an addition to the dye- 
house at Paterson and a new boiler 
house. New machinery is being installed 
by the VanVlaanderen Machine Co., of 
Paterson. The boilers were furnished 
by the Dover (N. J.) Boiler Works. 


Paterson, N. J. The Victory Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co. is constructing a 
large addition to its plant. 


Minetto, N. Y. The Columbia Mills, 
Inc., have awarded contract for two large 
mill additions which will be completed 
by early fall. The new structures will 
be one story high, of concrete construc- 
tion, allowing the firm to about double 
its present output. 





Fact and Gossip 

AuBurN, MAss. The Ettrick Finish- 
ing Works of the Textileather Co., dis- 
continued operations on March 31. The 
business has been sold to the Maumee 
Finishing Co., Toledo, O., and will be 
removed to that city. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MAss. The Southbridge 
Finishing Co. is considering the erection 
of a large addition to the plant. Ten 
cotton cloth printing machines are in 
operation day and night and the plant is 
in operation 24 hours a day. 


NortH BERGEN, N. J. The Home- 
stead Yarn Dyeing Co., Homestead, is 
considering the rebuilding of the por- 
tion of its plant at 769 Tonnele Ave., de- 
stroyed by fire March 30, with loss es- 
timated at close to $30,000. 


NortH BEeErcEN, N. J. William B. 
Davidson, receiver for the Textile Con- 
verting Works, 1012 Willow Ave., has 
made application to Vice-Chancellor 
John Bentley for authority to dispose of 
the property for $4,000, the best offer 
received for machinery and equipment; 
the real estate will be sold separately. 


Union City, N. J. The M. & H. Silk 
Finishing Co., 147 Summit Ave., has 
been formed with a capital of $75,000, to 
operate a local plant. The company is 
represented by Edward C. Gunther, ad- 
dress noted. The incorporators are Wil- 
liam Messner, Sr., and Jr., 147 Oak St., 
Weehawken, N. J., and _ Diedrich 
Hartgens. 
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ILADY asks not 


how a fabric has 
been knit—but if it has 
been knit well _— 





Farsighted knitters see 
through her eyes by 
equipping their ma- 
chines with Torrington 
Needles — 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
MANCHESTER. N. H. 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


—— See Also —— 
—— CATALOG6——— 
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2 Pay | 
Wage This Year | | 


Old Man “Waste” works over- 
time in hot weather to reduce the 


efficiency of your workers. Your P AYNE WIN D E RS 
payroll remains the same, but profits 
shrink. 


Be guided by the experience of Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


* i . 
+ eer Gentare tacteuee Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


Drinking Fountains to promote 


———— IMPROVED 
lamatiea to aoa eeceseaa UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


water systems. 
They are more To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 


economical in for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
the use of water 


and ice. The | Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
maintenance Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
cost is less than Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 


one pound of ice at Short Notice. 
daily per person. 


Dependable Service |: 
Highest Quality | 
at 
Lowest Prices 


“Auf-Kni 


HOSIERY 


TOE STICKERS 
RIDER TICKETS 
BOX END LABELS 

is the most san || GEO, W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R.I | |’ BANDS 


tary fountain (Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


ae CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


through coils 
and does not 
come in contact —DWOQQDOQ®DOOOPDOQOOQQOPDHOAODOQOOOQOPDOOOODOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOSO 
with the ice. The | © i 
patented adjust- 


teuzorearee 8 NEEDLES and MACHINES 


important  fea- 
tures of Century 
Construction. 


Made in a wide variety of sizes | RECOGNIZED 
for all sizes and kinds of industries. 
Prices $44.00 to $90.00 


The many exctasve atures of |8 QUALITY and WORTH 


Century Fountains are illustrated 


and described in our new catalogue. 
Write for a free copy today. Seeeeseesesoseses 


SSOQQQDQQQOQOOOQDQODQOQOO OQOODmDmevyeeeaeeea SS aS leD>=S 


You do not need to 
be told the sales advan- 
tages arising from a 
uniformly packed 
TRADE MARKED 
line. 


If you have not yet 
adopted this worth 
while packing feature 
let us assist you by 
submitting sketches of 
Ceoecccceceooeece appropriate designs. 


Acme D 


OOO OOOO OOOO Oa Oe 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
use them 


Those who are al- 
ready using seals, 
riders, etc., will find it 
to their advantage to 
send us samples and 
quantities for quota- 
tion. If contemplating 
anything new our ex- 
pert artists are at your 
service. 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF 


VLLEFR LLL LS 


977 N. Illinois St. 
CEE. 6: o. @- ne 





Manufacturers of Sanitary Drink 
ing Fountains and Shower Heads, 
also Brass, Bronze and Alumi 
num Castings 


* Names on Application Prices quoted 


promptly upon receipt 
of inquiry. 


SOOO SD 


Century Brass Works, INc., 
Belleville, Ill. 


Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


Inc. 


Please send drinking fountain catalogue 


Revolving Cams ° cone tans ® Revolving Needles 
EWR oo nos ksnacesacuenkonnnckeeee Seecceeceeeeeecce CATALOG —— ceccccccccocccccs Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Individual Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 


Address DOQOQQOOQODOOOODODODOODODOODOODOQOOODODOOOOODOOODOODOOOOOOOQOS | SSS 




















ew Developments Mark Knitting Arts Exhibition 


This Year’s Show Noteworthy for Number and Size of Exhibits and for the Extent to Which New Improvements in 
Equipment Were Displayed—Exposition Got Under Way on Schedule Time—Greater 
Optimism Reflected in Conversation Around the Hall 


LTHOUGH it followed the 
Flower Show, traces of which 
are only slightly less easy to 
get rid of than are those of a 

circus, the 23rd Knitting Arts Exhi- 
bition got under way on schedule time 
at the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum in Philadelphia Monday of 
this week with comparatively few evi- 
dences of incompleteness. Here or 
there a minor machine was still to be 
set up, but on the whole the show was 
ready to put its best foot forward to 
visitors when the doors opened. 

The good taste which Chester I. 
Campbell always displays in the decor- 
ation of exhibition halls was again 
manifest this year at Philadelphia. 
The scheme was simple but decidedly 
artistic. 

More important still however was 
the increase in size and number of ex- 
hibits and the very noticeable extent 
to which new machines or improve- 
ments to existing equipment featured 
the show. 

The trend toward novelties, which 
has been reflected in the exhibitions 
of recent years, was continued and in- 
tensified as the outstanding undertone 
of this year’s event. In the yarn 
booths, the machinery exhibits, and 
the spaces devoted to display of sup- 
plies and auxiliaries, this increasingly 
significant phase of the knitting in- 
dustry was dominant. 

Furthermore, the size of the spaces 
occupied this year by the various ex- 
hibits indicated a tendency toward 
marked improvement in the industry 
which was borne out by the remarks 
heard generally throughout the exhibi- 
tion hall. There was a feeling of op- 
timism greater than has been noted at 
the shows in recent years. ; 


New Features 


\mong the new knitting equipment 
displayed at the exposition were a 
spiral floating striping machine; a 
balbriggan rayon and silk machine of 
very fine gauge; a flat seamer produc- 
ing a flat narrow seam on full-fash- 
ioned hosiery; a multi-design ribber 
which can produce patterns without 
limit in true ribbed tops; a new three- 
cut shaker jacquard machine ; a creaser 
multiple die machine; a new transfer 
machine with novel features; and a 
new felling machine. An_ exhibit 
which attracted attention was that of 
a hosiery mill which showed a new 
patented toe made by a process which 
eliminates dog ears through the inser- 
tion of a segment of fabric in the sole. 
In the finishing machinery field, new 
design paddle wheels on rotary dyeing 
nachines for hosiery were a feature. 
In the products, a gold tinsel stocking 
exhibited at one of the booths was one 
of the points of interest. 

This sketchy outline, however, does 


not indicate the number of improve- 
ments and refinements which have 
been made on a majority of the stand- 
ard equipment and which were dis- 


played and explained at the exhibition. 
It was the subject of comment that 
probably more of such advancements 
were shown this year than ever before. 


Details of Knitting Exhibits 


N the following pages are printed 

concise descriptions of the individ- 
ual booths which comprised the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition at Philadelphia 
this week. These descriptions include 
a statement of the general line of 
products shown by the individual com- 
panies; the principal features demon- 
strated; and the names of representa- 
tives in attendance. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., 
and Philadelphia. Mercerized yarns. 
Booth used as a reception room for visit 
ors. Represented by J. P. Holt, Phila 
delphia; E. L. Dale, Philadelphia; J. A. 
Holt, Chicago; C. C. Harding, Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. D. Gott, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
R. Y. Yeabsley and J. F. McCrudden. 
Philadelphia; F. W. Hancock and E. F. 
Golden, Reading, Pa. 

Adelphia Machinery Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth used as office space where 
visitors were received and literature per- 
taining to the used equipment of all 
kinds which they sell to the knitting 


Looking Down One of the Main Aisles at Knitting 


trade, was distributed. 
was in charge. 


Chas. B. Dahms 


Jacob K. Altemus, Philadelphia. 
Winding machines. Exhibited cup 
builder, rayon skein winder, cupless 


builder rayon skein winder, back winder 
for silk, cotton and combination yarns 
full-fashioned hosiery. The latest 
backwinder of this concern has 30 new 
and valuable improvements which are 
patented for high speed winding. The 
winding produced saves waste and _ sec- 
onds. This winder is especially adapt 
able for the use of two thread silk. The 
exhibit showed many new ideas and im 
provements that have been patented and 
others on which patents have been ap 
plied for. Displayed 2-B No. 25 winder 
for skein winding artificial silk with the 
easy starting, non-lift spindle, the non 
cutting of the silk thread guide, the tra- 
verse combined with the variable speed 


for 


motion that revolves the skein at uniform 
speed, Also showed the 2-B No. 25 FF 
winder for backwinding full-fashioned 
and seamless knitting with 


new cone 


holder to check the re-winding and new 
tension without spring to protect the 
silk from cutting into the guides and 
stop the split of the thread. Machines 
were operated on 150 and 300 denier 
rayon; and on 40s-2, 80s-2, 100s-2, 120s-2 
Three ma- 
chines on display had the emulsion pan and 
rollers with the automatic feed, which 
was patented March 15, 1927. Those in 
attendance were Jacob K. Altemus, A. N. 
Altemus, W. C. Reeser and J. F. Yale. 

American Aniline & Extract Co., 
Philadelphia. Dyestuffs and chemicals. 
Space used to feature Orthocen, a new 
coal tar wet out and penetrating agent 
and Stripper X, a new stripping agent 
made of titanium salts. Also displayed 
their full line of other dyestuffs and 
chemicals. Those in attendance were A. 
B. McCarty, G. S. McCarty, Thos. P. 
Key, Dr. T. A. W. Dwyer and Walter 
Myers. 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., New York. Celanese brand 
yarn and fabrics. Showed a full line of 
their yarns and fabrics made 
from this yarn; also displayed the use 
of Celanese for colored heel ful- 
fashioned hosiery. They displayed a 
complete line of dip dyed, fancy half hose 
made of Celanese brand yarn in com- 
bination with cotton, mercerized, rayon, 
pure silk and worsted. Celanese does not 


and 70s single cotton yarn. 


various 


on 


have same reaction to dyes as animal or 





Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia 
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Plant of Gager Lime Company, 


a typical example of large industries 
whose power needs are supplied by Southern Cities Power Company. 


Like 


many other major industries now in our territory, this plant uses male labor 


almost exclusively. 


There is a surplus of white female labor in the Industrial 


Empire served by Southern Cities Power Company. 


April 9, 1927 


Where Unusual Opportunities Await 
Silk and Knitting Mills— 


HE Southern Cities area offers a unique 

line-up for a silk or knitting enterprise. 
Here in the heart of the South is an industrial 
situation that is hard to equal in attractive- 
ness for these divisions of the industry. 


To a silk throwster or knitting mill man, 
labor naturally overshadows all other con- 
siderations. In the 11,000 square mile area 
served by this company in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, there is a vast reservoir of labor. More- 
over, it is a desirable rural type—descendants 
of Anglo-Saxon or Scotch-Irish—willing and 
loyal. There is a surplus of available female 
labor, due to the fact that many industries in 
this area employ almost solely male labor. 
One such industry is shown above. 


Excellent transportation facilities are offered 
in this territory. It is served by the Louisville 
and Nashville “Railway; Nashville, Chattan- 
ooga & St. Louis Railway; the Mobile and 
Ohio, and the Southern Railway. Railroad 
coverage is of high order. Roads are good. 


It’s year-round climate here. Rayon and cot- 
ton are nearby. Coal is cheap. A steady, 
dependable supply of power is assured by the 
resources of the Southern Cities Power 
Company. 


Southern Cities Associated is a community 
organization, whose cordial, helpful co-opera- 
tion is extended to mill men—and it is help- 
ful! Just drop a line to us. It will be held as 
strictly confidential. 


UTILITIES COMPAN 
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vevetable fibers and therefore-it is pos- 
sible to achieve many attracive three 
color dyeing effects from the same gray 
goods. The booth was in charge of 
their Philadelphia representative, C. H. 
Zensen. 

American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn, Laces and trimmings for knit 
underwear. Laces and narrow fabric 
‘trimmings and shoulder ribbons for the 
underwear trade and woven labels and 
hangers especially for the underwear 

were on exhibition. Woven labels 
hangers are a recently added line of 
ufacture for this concern, in which 


have already attained success by 
! m of their facilities for manufac- 
ture and high quality of their other pro- 


ducts in this field. Robert P. Post, of 
Philadelphia office, and Edward G. 
ratt were in attendance. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Northwood Station, Cincinnati, O. Dye- 


ing machines, hydro-extractors, etc., 
[hey displayed five super all monel metal 
rotary dyeing machines, one humatic ex- 


tractor and one underdriven extractor. 
George G. Rups, manager of their spec- 
ialty dept., was in charge of the booth, 
with Geo. S. Blackburn, British agent, 
H. G. Mayer, southern agent, P. J. Ab- 
rams, eastern representative, Seth Cat- 
lin, western representative, Garr Mose- 
ley, southern representative, J. C. Dowl- 
ing, R. A. Whitney and R. C. Caine, gen- 
eral office representatives, all being in 
attendance during the week. 

American Safety Table Co. Inc., 
Reading, Pa. Exhibited American safety 
group drive tables and American in- 
dividual electric drives used in knitting 
mills, this concern having their display 
in conjunction with Union Special Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. Louis Frankel, Max 
T. Voight, Lester E. Shoemaker and 
Ben Greenawalt represented the company 
at the booth. 

American Thread Co., New York. 
Full line of samples of cotton and mer- 
cerized threads for use by the knitting 
trade. Representatives: J. W. Kennedy, 
managers; R. B Pretty assistant man- 
ager: A. H. Cobbett, A. H. Copeland, H. 
FE. Copeland, H. M. Fleishman, C. S. 
Evans, C. B. Hopson, W. J. McCormick, 
H. E. Roller, E. H. M. Pretty and P. A. 
Schneider of their sales force. 


American Yarn & Processing Co, 
Mt. Holly, N. C. Samples of this con- 
cern’s spinning and mercerizing in fine 
combed yarns were displayed in their 
booth which was also used to entertain 
customers and friends. It was in charge 
of Edwin Hutchison and David White- 
hurst 


Joseph Amon, Rahway, N. J. Ex- 
hibited metal moistening boxes for full- 
tashioned hosiery manufacture, made in 
any size to suit requirements of the 
manufacturer. Monel metal boxes and 
troughs in the booth attracted attention 
during the week. In attendance were 
Joseph Amon, Katherine Amon, Alex 
\mon and Anton Amon. 

Arrow Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Latch needles of description. 
used as reception room for visi- 
George Heaton was in charge of 


every 


I 
Bachmann Bros., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Conditioning apparatus for knitting 
Displayed a line of their un- 
breakable humidors for conditioning 
for hosiery and underwear. 

The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Humidifiers. Two Bahnson 
humidifiers equipped with ™% H. P. 
; rs were displayed in operation, each 

Ia 


son humidifier being equipped with 
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a dependable humidity control, which is 
easily set or adjusted for maintaining 
the desired humidity. Representatives : 
F. S. Frambach and V. E. Garsch. 

Belmont Processing Co., Belmont, 
N. C. Cotton yarns, dyed, bleached and 
mercerized, single and ply. Space used 
as a reception room for visitors. 
sented by J. M. Hatch, general mana- 
ger, and H. A. Lineberger, superin- 
tendent at the plant, who were assisted 
by R. H. Griffith and Don Hulburt of 
their department. 

Berks Engineering Co. Inc., Reading, 
Pa. Monel metal dyeing machines and 
knitting mill accessories. Machines dis- 
plaved were one 100 lb. paddle wheel dy 
for basket 
and paddle wheel with adjustable monel 
metal paddle; one 50 Ib. paddle wheel 
dyeing machine with hand lift for basket 
and paddle wheel also having the adjust 
able paddle; one 25 lb. machine and one 
5 lh. dyeing machine which also had 
basket and adjustable monel metal pad 
dle. Robert Carl Rahm and H. W. 
Kottman were in charge of the booth. 

Bick Dyeing Co. Inc., Reading, Pa 


Samples of hosiery dyeings of this com 


Repre- 


sales 


ing machine with power lift 


pany were on display. Attractive case 
display of goods from various mills 
dyed by them, including “Ruby Ring’ 


full fashioned hosiery, etc. Ernest C. T 
Bick, president, and Frank F. 
in attendance. 

Boger & Crawford, 
Mercerized, dyed and bleached cotton 
yarns. Samples attractively arranged 
were on exhibition in the booth where 


Rufe were 


Philadelphia, 


Robert C  Boger, president, Alfred 
Crawford, vice-president and treasurer, 
and Wm. J. Crummer greeted their 


friends. 

Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. A Bradley washfountain, 
34-in. Marmorite, equipped with 


customers and 


white 


View Down Aisle E at Knitting Arts Exhibition, 


liquid soap. dispenser, the new feature 
in connection with this fountain being 
the foot control of the water supply. 
Two units, 32-in. and 54-in. diameter, 
are manufactured by the company, in 
four grades and four types. Alec 
Hicks, Philadelphia representative, in 
charge of the booth. 


H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia. Knit 
ting machines. Various [ 
company’s well known machines were 
shown in operation, among them being: 
One 16” trick wheel machine for making 
Jacquard patterns; one 10” 28-cut plain 
sinker top machine; one 4” 
sinker top for making 


types of this 


trick wheel 
fancy tops; one 
making 
trick wheel rib ma- 
nec ktie 
314” 240-needle French welt ribber and 
one 4” 344-needle ribber with derby rib 
attachment. 


4” trick wheel rib machine for 
one 5” 


making 


fancy rib legs; 


chine for fabrics; one 


attend 
| lorrocks, \W ™m H 
Cordin and J. R 


Representatives in 
ance were Harry S 
\llerton, Eric A. 


Fi irrest. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Division, Philadelphia and Bethayres. 
Pa. Paddle wheel type hosiery dyeing 
machines, and rotary hosiery dyeing ma 
chines were booth. 
hosiery latest 
design with several sizes being shown 
Cylinder i 
viding 


displayed in the 
Rotary machines were of 
construction is unique, pro 
gentle action on the goods and 
levelness in coloring which is required 
to meet the demand for finer goods ip 
Paddle wheel 
machines were of new design incor 
porating an improved [ 
wheel which, in 


a wide range of colors. 


construction of 
addition to being 
smooth in action and of proper design 
and proportions for the [ 
strong construction. 


tubs, are of 
They are supported 
by strong cast iron frames and equipped 
with a neat, compact drive mechanism 
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mounted on the frame giving perma- 
nency of alignment and freedom from 


up-keep expense. Harry W. Butter- 
worth, Sr., president; A. W. Butter- 
worth, vice-president; Harry W. But- 


terworth, Jr. secretary; DeHaven But- 
terworth, assistant secretary; Henry 
Higgs, Harry Lownsbury, Frank Q. 
Miller, Wm. Yates, Wm. W. Brown, 
superintendent, and Wm. E. H. Bell, 
manager, K-\W_ Division, were in at 
tendance. 

Cameron & Pfingst, 
Yarns. Exhibition of 


Philadelphia 
their various 
varns in conjunction with all kinds ot 
Mercer 


Sample S 


mercerized yarns of the Dixie 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


of mercerized, 


izing Co., 
combed, carded, merino, 
Also 


showed motion pictures of spinning and 


silk and combination yarns shown. 


mercerizing plant of Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co. J. Blackwood Cameron, Bart 
Pfingst and Chas. G, Keller for Cam 


eron & Pfingst; and Geo. H. Ellis, vice 
president, and Geo. West, general man 


ager for the Dixie Mercerizing ( 
were present, 
Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Cotton varns Space devoted to recep- 
Representatives: S. M 
1). Clapper, EK. W. Lancaster, Harold | 
Aken, Jos. Whelan, J. C. Scott, Martin 
P. Glynn, Jr.. Wm. B. Comly, Jos. J. 
Klumpp, C. V. Albright, C. F. Peffer, 
C. D. Gott. 

Carolina Power & Light Co., In- 


dustrial Bureau, Raleigh, N. ¢ Ex 
hibit consisted of scenic displays, photo- 


tion of visitors 


graphs, literature and other 


material. 


publicity 
The idea of this display was 
to feature the advantages which North 
and South Carolina offer for industrial 
locations. M. T. Dunlap and J. F. 
McHugh were in attendance. 


A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 
hand knotter. 


Boyce 
Displayed a two spindle 





Philadelphia 
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SPINNING MILLS 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
PIEDMONT, ALA. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED YARN 
“QUALITY” is accomplished with 
superior fine combed yarns—Spun 
under careful supervision, with 
modern methods and equipment 
in our own spinning mills. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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jig in operation, running abott 300 R. 
P. M., showing durability of machine. 
Also exhibited board showing fewness 
of parts and simplicity of machine. 
This is first time this concern has shown 
their hand knotter for use on rayon 
yarn, this being a new machine. In at- 
tendance were A. B. Carter, treasurer, 
and C. E. Herrick, northern agent, 
Providence, R. I. 


Van Court Carwithen, Philadelphia. 
Cotton yarns in natural white, stock 
dyed colors and heathers. Specialties in 
new shades and combinations and twists 
for hosiery, etc. In attendance were 
Van Court Carwithen and Earle R. Dill- 
more. 


Catlin & Co., Philadelphia. 


yarns. 


Cotton 
Space used as reception’ room 
and also for display of rayon yarns of 
Monarch Silk Co., of Philadelphia. Rep- 
resented by J. H. Jessup, Philadelphia, 
manager; W. J. Devine and D. R. Wil- 
son, of Philadelphia office; and H. S. 
Tuman, Pennsylvania representative. 


Chas. Cooper Co., Bennington, Vt. 
Spring and latch needles and spring 
needle rib body and cuff machines. 
Showed products knitted with their 
equipment featuring “Cooper” rib knitted 
fabrics. Represented by Chas. S. Kehoe, 
general manager; Chas. C. Kelley, Geo. 
H. Rogers and John J. Hayes. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Improved models of work- 
light were displayed in operation espe- 
cially adapted for knitting mill illumina- 
tion. An automatic baloptican showing 
slides of knitting mill installations; also 
an operating demonstration of applica- 
tion of work-light to the illumination of 
knitting mills. Also showed data, statis- 
tics and photos of many typical installa- 
tions in hosiery and knitting mills. Rep- 
resentatives: Chas. F. Strebig, sales 
manager; R. B. Chipman, Jr., Phila- 
delphia district manager; D. R. Grandy, 
commercial engineer; and H. M. Ferree, 
illuminating engineer. 


Crawford Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. Automatic stop motions for knit- 
ting machines. Exhibited the various 
types of Crawford mechanical stop mo- 
tions, featuring their new B _ control 
which is adapted for knitting machines 
knitting rayon cloth. This B control is 
adaptable to all types of knitting ma- 
chines. In addition they had an inter- 
esting display including their special 
striping attachment for knitting ma- 
chines making bathing-suits; interesting 
devices of special interest to hosiery 
manufacturers were also shown. Frank 
Crawford, Sr., president; Frank Craw- 
ford, Jr.; Alfred Crawford, secretary; 
and Geo. Sherwood were in attendance. 


Albert Ivins Croll, Philadelphia. 
Cotton and rayon yarns. Exhibited 
rayon colors in twists and combinations, 
carded and combed and natural carded 
yarns, and colored cotton yarns in mock 
twists, solid colors and heathers in three 
cases attractively lighted. In attend- 
ance: Albert Ivins Croll, Clarence G. 
Croll. John H. Connington and Albert 
Ivins Connington. 


J. D. Cunningham, Philadelphia. 
Cotton yarns. Space used to display 
samples and also for reception of visi- 
tors. In attendance: J. D. Cunningham. 


Dalton Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga. 
Hosiery. Williams patented toe, No. 
1,621,343. This patented toe was on ex- 
hibition, which eliminates dog ears by 
the insertion of a segment of fabric in 
the sole. Represented by W. J. Single, 
J. C. Williams and G. L. Westcott. 
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Paul © Dietz, Philadelphia. Presto 
label printer, box printer, combination 
for labels and boxes. Electrically driven 
Prestos for labels were exhibited for 
first time. These are adaptable for labels 
up to 534”; and larger types for labels 
up to 10”. A feature of the electrically 
driven machine is that they are harm- 
less to the operator. The small elec- 
trically driven machine has an output of 
1800 to 2600 labels per hour; and the 
large machine has an output of 1560 to 
2400 per hour. Paul Dietz was in 
attendance. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mercerized yarns. Interior and 
exterior moving pictures were shown of 
their spinning mill and mercerizing plant. 
Representatives: Geo H. Ellis, vice- 
president; J. Blackwood Cameron, Read- 
ing; Bart Pfingst, Philadelphia, and 
Fred W. Frank, Chicago representative. 


Dubied Machinery Co., New York. 
Knitting machines. A _ full line of 
samples of products of the latest types 
of Dubied flat knitting machines, espe- 
cially latest fancy novelty fabrics of for- 
eign design and manufacture, were dis- 
played. FE. O. Spindler and D. J. 
Werfelman represented this concern at 
the booth. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Complete line of dye- 
stuffs for coloring all classes of hosiery, 
knit goods and rayon. Among the new 
features shown were dyeings and _ for- 
mulas for the popular shades on silk and 
cotton hosiery; also dyeings of the indi- 
vidual colors used were displayed. Exhi- 
bition of the various lines of knit goods 
dyed with products of this company was 
the subject of favorable comment. The 
booth was under the supervision of 
Clarence C. W. Wilson, manager of the 
Philadelphia dyestuffs department, and 
under the immediate supervision of R. A. 
Carter, who was assisted by C. L 


mell, W. Bs Thompson, W. C. Beattie, 
W. G. Hamlen, Jr., R. G. Franklin, K. 
Krug, J. McNamara and J. Carl Schmidt. 


Eastern Stelos Co., Philadelphia. 
Demonstrated the Stelos process for 
mending hosiery by means of the Stelos 
needle. The ease with which the at- 
tendants mended runs in all kinds of ho- 
siery attracted attention. The process 
involves the operation of a special needle 
operated by hand, in which magnetism 
plays an important part. Fowler H. 
Cardwell, Raymond C. Storb, A. C 


Dickson and James V. Watson were in 
attendance. 


Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Electric cloth cutting machines. On dis- 
play were Eastman cloth = cutting 
machines, drilling machines, thread 
markers and Patrick steam irons. 


They exhibited their new 
chines in actual operation. 


model ma- 
These cut- 
ters have many improvements over pre- 
vious machines, chief among these being 
the automatic presser foot and new type 
switch. Their new model Eastmans also 
have a more powerful motor than older 
models. L. Black and S. 
present at the booth. 


Bolder were 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. A full line of Jesco brand textile 
soaps was on display. Special attention 
was drawn to their new line of extra- 
quality soap flakes, exhibited with the 
regular line of textile soaps of this com- 
pany. B. L. Marks, sales manager, and 
W. L. King, special representative were 
present at the booth during the week. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y. They exhibited their Eclipse Van 
Ness random dyeing machine for dyeing 
cotton yarn on cones; also for the first 
time they placed on display a new Ran- 
dom dyeing machine which will dye one 
or more different colors at the same time 
in a cone or tube of yarn. This ma- 
chine is something entirely new in the 


Ham- dyeing field and proved of great interest 
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to manufacturers. No alcohol used by 
this company's machines, Yarn cleaner 
entirely new departure over previous 
models. Showed Eclipse four color ran- 
dom dyeing machine and Eclipse ex- 
tractor for random dyed cones. They 
also had their automatic yarn cleaning 
device on display, this device being at- 
tached to winders and spoolers, remov- 
ing dirt and other imperfections from 
cotton yarns. In attendance: J. C. Fer- 
guson, vice-president and general man- 
ager; John P. Garey, John D. Lutes, 
L. B. Hasbrouck, Henry E. Van Ness 
and Lewis A. Uttrich. 


Ewing-Thomas Converting Co., 
Chester, Pa. Tram silk, rayon and mer- 
cerized yarn. Space was devoted to re- 
ception of visitors. M. Ewing, treasurer, 
and David Thomas, sales manager, were 


in attendance. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. 
soluble oils, olive oils, rayon conditioning 
oil, degumming oils and various textile 
specialties for dyeing, scouring, bleach- 
ing and finishing. Special attention was 
atracted by their Solventene, a product 
for degumming and scouring silk, rayon 
and combination fabrics. It suspends 
and keeps in suspension the various oils 
used in conditioning silk and rayon, pro- 
ducing a cleaner bottom for dyeing and 
bleaching It does not harm delicate 
fabrics and is adapted for a boil-off for 
knit goods, silk, rayon and three fiber 
goods and especially for the degumming 
of chiffon hosiery. W. F. Fancourt, Jr., 
and E. H. Morningstar were at the 
booth. 


A full line of soaps, softeners, 


Fidelity Machine Co., 


Rkibbers, 


Philadelphia. 
braiders, etc. This company 
had on exhibition 314” selvage welt rib- 
ber; 314” French welt ribber; 3” two 
color ribber; 3” multi-design ribber for 
infants’; 4” multi-design ribber for 7% 
four-head No. 1-13 carrier 
braider for rayon trimming; four-head 


lengths ; 





Showing Some of the Machinery Exhibits at Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia 
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Ferting the ‘‘we moderns’’ idea 
in knitted and 


woven fabrics 


5 Mitel . . . decidedly new and fascinating . . . hosiery, under- 


Wear, sweaters — knitted or woven fabrics of the mode. 
Modern style ideas decide their weaves, textures and color. In short, 


they must be smart, interestingly original. 


And that’s where we fit in. We can’t decide the “we moderns” 
style mode — that’s not our job. But we can help you select the 
yarn combinations best suited to the new creations you have in mind. 
We understand your requirements — for we've been in business many 
years as separate companies. Now combined, we continue to look 


over the top, to keep abreast of the times — that’s real service! 


Our products include Rayon, Pure Silk and Combination Yarns in 
skeins, tubes, cones, cops, spools and bobbins — shiffli, twists and 


flosses. We do our own direct, tub fast, sulphur and indanthrene 
Earmarks of our three yarns, 


CRISCO, A-BELL and dyeing. 
MINGRO. Natural or dyed 


just as you wish _ them. 


We would welcome an opportunity to talk over this new style angle 
with you. 


. Plant No. 3 
Formerly Allentown, Pa. 


GRISMAN COMPANY 
AIBEL BROTHERS 
MINDLIN & Gross, INC. 


COMMERCIAL Rayon DyEING Co., INC. 


The 


Y arns Corporation of America 


Forty West Twentieth Street 
New York 
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No. 2-13 carrier braider ‘for elastic braid; 
three strand rug braider; Thomas creas- 
ing machine; Helzen lubricator; cone 
holder attachment; Steere cuff turner; 
super cone thread guide; top cutter and 
Stadjust brake. This company showed 
for the first time their multi-design rib- 
ber which produces patterns without 
limit in true ribbed tops. By means of 
a carefully designed method of carrying 
and directing the threads, and controlling 
yarn changes at proper pattern points, it 
is possible to produce 90 colors in verti- 
cal pattern. Also featured their four- 
head Rhode Island braider with new de- 
yelopments which include one driving 
belt and pulley for all heads; individual 
stop motions for each head; and floor 
legs which eliminate bother of erecting 
wooden benches. The Thomas miultiple 
die creaser machine was exhibited for 
the first time by this company, by which 
it is possible to crease three or four pock- 
ets or yokes at one time. Underwear 
and sweater manufacturers were spec- 
ially interested in this new line of the 
Fidelity Machine Co. H. W. Anderson, 
president; Walter Larkin, Fred Thomas, 


i 
A. S. Johnson, sales manager; S. B. 


laisdell, braiding machine dept., and 
ert Sloan, chief tester, were in attend- 


Finnell System, Inc., Hannibal, Mo. 
Electric floor scrubbing machines; also 
mop trucks and mopping machines. 
Working display of Finnell system elec- 
tric floor scrubbing, waxing and _polish- 
ing machines; mop trucks; water ab- 
sorbers and mopping machines. A new 
model mop truck, having 60 gal. capacity, 
vith all rounded corners, no faucet or 
ther projections; high speed mop- 
wringer with their improved finish. 
Booth was in charge of J. H. Lindstrom, 
eastern division sales manager, and H. S. 
Jones, district manager, Philadelphia. 


Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. Sase, the new artificial spun silk 
yarn. A full line of yarns as produced 
y this company was displayed, showing 
different effects of this new yarn as used 
in various lines of knit goods. Garments 
made from these fabrics were displayed 

models. Represented by Robt. S. Wal- 
lace, treasurer; M. F. Thoma, vice- 
president; F. L. Brayton, sales manager, 
and French Campbell, Jr., southern rep- 
resentative, 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phil- 
delphia. Worsted weaving and knitting 
yarns. Displayed a complete line of 
yarns and also rugs made from their 
yarns in various patterns. Andrew S. 
Webb, president was present several days 
during the week and the company was 
also represented by Fritz Quittner, treas- 
urer, Stuart Louchheim, sales manager ; 
\. L. Hunter, New England and New 
York state manager and E. E. Ford, also 
representative from New York state. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Wyandotte textile alkalies. Exhibited a 
complete line of textile products that 
had been processed with the alkalies of 
this concern. Detailed explanations of 
the economies that are to be secured 
irom each were made by F. S. Klebart 
of the main office, and by J. W. Turner 
and H. E. Moyer of the Philadelphia 


omece 


; Forrest Bros., Philadelphia. Carded 
hosiery and underwear yarns; also sin- 
gle mercerized plaiting yarns as produced 
by the Forrest Mercerizing Co., Glou- 
ester, N. J. Those in attendance were: 
W. D. Forrest, R. B. P. Forrest, and H. 
C. Forrest. 
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Foster» Machine Co., Westfield, 
Mass. Cone winding machines, winding 
cotton, worsted and rayon knitting yarns, 
were displayed. There was a working 
exhibit of their model 101 high speed 
cone winder, and model 75 Precise 
Wind cone winder. 
has new features that proved of special 
interest to knitters using silk and rayon; 
also to manufacturers and dealers in this 
class of yarns. Showed winding of mer- 
cerized yarn on the model 101. In at- 
tendance were T. E. Connor, sales mana- 
ger; D. W. Bridgman, A. M. Atwater, 
and C. B. Terry. 


Franklin Process Co., Providence, 
R. I., and Philadelphia; Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. Exhibited samples of dyed 
mercerized hosiery yarns and samples of 
hosiery made from these yarns. Fred 5S. 
Hoese and H. E. Glendinning of this 
company were in attendance to render 
service and supply information to inter- 
ested manufacturers. 


Franklin Needle Co., lfranklin, N. H. 
“Franklin” latch needles, sinkers, trans 
fer points, jacks, guides, etc. Space de- 
voted to the reception of visitors. The 
booth was in charge of G. L. Hancock, 
treasurer; L. J. Allen, assistant manager ; 
John A. Eberly, agent, and V. L. Eshel- 
man, Reading manager, and G. MacFad 
yen, Reading, Pa. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Display of G. E. motors and con 
trol; Edison lamps and other equipment 
adaptable to knitting trade were display 
ed. R. L. } 
booth and explained use of various lines 
of electrical equipment, particularly as 
applied to installation in hosiery or un 
derwear mills. Pictures exhibited show 
ing G. E. lighting in various textile mills 
throughout the country. F. C. Smith, 
Philadelphia office, also represented com- 
pany at booth. 


Gibson was in charge of the 


Another View of the Knitting Arts 


The latter machine 


Giles Dyeing Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia. Hosiery dyeing machines. Dis- 
played one of the latest models of their 
dyeing machines. It demon 
strated that the material may be inserted 
and allowed to dye itself saving the labor 
of two men. Goods may be left in this 
machine without injury to the fabric. 
Those in attendance were J. H. Giles, D. 
M. Giles and Wm. Whitely. 


Pyam L. Gilkey, Philadelphia. Cotton 
yarns. Samples of yarns spun by Caswell 
Cotton Mills and Falls Mfg. Co., were 
on display, with attractively furnished 


hosiery 


space for visitors. 

Grand Rapids Textile 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
finishing machinery. Exhibited model 
No. 1136 finishing machine of a type that 


Machinery 
Knit goods 


has just been developed, including several 
improvements over previous models. Ma 
chine inspects, finishes, measures and 
rolls up all in one operation. In finishing 
rayon the rolls are not heated. Knitted 
rayon should be cool before rolling into 
i roll. For this purpose a motor driven 
blower unit furnishes a blast of cold air 
which is directed against the fabric 
through a duct that is arranged to dis 
tribute the air uniformly across the piece 
before it reaches the point to be rolled 
up. Company was represented by H. A. 
Shields and C. W. Bacon. 


Granite State Needle Co., Laconia, 
N. H. Latch needles and sinkers. Dis 
play of their full line of needles, sinkers 
and transfer points with hosiery and un- 
derwear needles being featured. Geo. W. 
Mayo, president and treasurer; J. L 
Bartram, southern representative, and 
\W. H. Caney, New York representative, 
were in attendance. 


Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New 
York. Knitting machines, parts, needles, 
etc. Exhibit showed their well-known 
“Conti-Record” loopers in operation. 
New model 1927 Record seamer for full 
fashioned hosiery was also shown under 
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working conditions, demonstrating me- 
chanical perfection and accurate con- 
struction for high speed work, producing 
a seam suitable for sheerest silk hosiery 
and eliminating the rope effect of seam 
on full-fashioned hosiery. Attachments 
for Hilscher full-fashioned machines 
were shown and particulars were fur- 
nished of their new “Tandem”  full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. Max Nydeg- 
ger, Robt. Winkler and Otto Custer were 
present at the booth and Max Koehler, 
manufacturer of the Koehler Loopers and 
seamers, was also in attendance for a 
time, having recently 
country from abroad 


arrived in this 


Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass. 
lved, bleached and mercerized cotton 
varns. Samples of their various yarns 
space also used for 

Forrest B. Handy, 
Philadelphia representative, in attendance 


at the booth. 


I 
were display ed and 


reception of visitors 


C. E. Hardenbrook Co., Philadelphia. 
\cme staple machine for attaching rider 
tickets and labels to knit goods; also a 
power machine for the same purpose. 
Showed a new machine for stapling to 
gether knock-down cardboard boxes. 
Acme staple machine in operation dem- 
onstrated work turned out. Exhibited 
for first time a new machine for but- 
toning up all kinds of garments; this 
is called the Simplex buttoning machine. 
Represented by C. E. Hardenbrook and 


Fred Hering. 


Harding, Tilton & Co., Boston. 
Cotton yarns. Featured particularly 
“Holmespun” — super-luster mercerized 


yarns, made by Holmes Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
largely to the reception of visitors. Rep- 
resented by J. M. Reynolds, of Philadel 
phia office ; 


Devoted their space 


George Hutchinson, of Chi- 
R. Reynolds of New York 
office; R. D. Talbot, of Charlotte, N. C 


cago office; 
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WHE job of the helmsman in the old days of the 
. clipper ships was no sinecure. Constant vigilance 


fe was required in order to Keep the ship headed 
os into the wind. 


The same brand of vigilance is practiced in our dyeing, 
bleaching and mercerizing services. Off-shades, poor pene- 


tration and other ills are seldom encountered for the simple 
reason that there is no relaxing in our watch. 


The number of mill men who are turning over their process- 
ing requirements to us is steadily increasing. Globe Dye 
customers invariably “stick”. They are consistently satis- 


fied—and we are constantly ‘‘on our toes” to make them so. 


We should liKke to serve you too. Why not send us a 
trial order? 


GLOBE DYE WORKS 


Hinsey @ Worth Streets 
FRANKHFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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office. William Drinkwater, of ‘the Bos- 
ton office, also visited the exposition. 


Oscar Heinemann Corp., Chicago. 
Raw and thrown silk. Displayed hosiery 
made from the company’s silk and also 
hosiery made from their tram and rayon 
combination yarn. In attendance: Albert 
Lindenberg, vice-president; Leo Wotan, 
production manager; W. A, Forsyth, 
eastern representative ; C. D. Gott, south- 
ern representative; and C. C. Harding, 
southeastern representative. 

Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
phia. Skein and piece silk weighting and 
dyeing. Indanthrene and resist dyes on 
silk. Various classes of rayon dyeing. 
Ingrain half-hose. Exhibit featured also 
their dip-dyed duo-tone hosiery and finest 
gauge ingrain chiffon hosiery. Repre- 
sented by Wm. J. Gutekunst, vice- 
president and treasurer; Ralph M. Gute- 
kunst and Herbert C. Gutekunst. 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hosiery knitting machines with new fea- 
tures. Nine of the latest type knitting 
machines producing hosiery with vertical 
stripes, diagonal stripes, diagonal with 
either horizontal or vertical or both, 
pointed heel, split foot, pointed heel and 
split foot with suture seam and plaited 
high splice. Machines shown were half 
hose diagonal stripe machine; golf hose 
stripe machine; children’s stripe machine ; 
ladies’ combination machine; half hose 
combination machine ; ladies’ combination 
split foot with pointed heel attachment ; 
ladies’ combination with pointed heel at- 
tachment, and children’s hose machine 
with vertical and horizontal stripers. 
Showed their latest stop sinker stripe 
machine which features the new designs 
for children’s and men’s fancy hose. In 
attendance: John Lawson, president; 
Howard Fitz, secretary and treasurer; 
Robert Lawson, George McDowell, man- 
ager, Philadelphia office; and representa- 
tives from the various branch offices. 


John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Hosiery looping machines. 
Showed their C. R. D. loopers in opera- 
tion with cutters. George Keyser and 
Ernest Schwass were in attendance at 
the booth during the week. 

Louis Hirsch, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
and New York. Knitting machinery. 
Full-fashioned hosiery machines, flat 
knitting, links and links, raschel, Jac- 
quard raschel, flat warp and milanese 
machines. Representative and_ selling 


agent for Karl Lieberknecht, Saxony, 
Germany, full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines. 


Space used as reception room. 
Louis Hirsch was present at booth. 

Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New 
York, N. J. Knitting machines. Dis- 
ployed samples of full-fashioned hosiery 
made on Schubert & Salzer machines. 
The finest gauge full-fashioned silk 
stockings made in the world, 57 gauge, 
were on exhibition, having been loaned 
by courtesy of Propper Silk Hosiery 
Co. C. E. Weinberg, secretary, and E. 
\. Feustel were present at the booth to 
explain their machines to interested 
manufacturers. 

Hyde-Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia. 
-arded, double carded, combed and nov- 
elty yarn in mock twist and solid colors 
tor knitting and weaving. Albert Wies- 
sler, James Strimple, Clifford Clark, 
Wm. E. Walker, Rush Fackler, Frank 
Ti rchianna, Wm. J. Flesh, Devon Har- 
ison and Fred A. Rakestraw, head of 
this concern, were in attendance. 

Industrial Fibre Co., Inc., New York. 
Rayon yarns in skein and converted 
form. Samples of finished garments 
made from these yarns were also dis- 
Played as well as a line of knit fabrics 
to show various yarn combinations. A 


{ 
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knitting expert and members of the com- 
pany’s service department were in attend- 
ance to render service to manufacturers. 
Represented by A. Murphy, sales man- 
ager; Wm. G. Burk, field representative ; 
and George F. Brooks, technical expert. 
Officials of the company who visited the 
exposition during the week included B. 
R. Clarke, president ; Hiram Rivitz, vice- 
president, and Dr. F. C. Niederhauser, 
plant manager. 


International Nickel Co., New York. 
Monel metal in its commercial forms as 
used in the manufacturing of textile and 
dyeing - equipment. Exhibited monel 
metal framed panels showing monel 
metal and nickel in its various mill 
forms such as sheets, rods, tubing, forg- 
ings and castings, also some specimens 
of them in fabricated form and a num- 
ber of monel metal and nickel accessor- 
ies. Ten enlarged monel metal framed 
photographs showing installations of 
monel metal dyeing equipment in many 
branches of the textile industry, to illus- 
trate the wide adaptation of monel metal. 
The concern was represented at the 
booth by E. A. Turner, W. J. Calnan, 
C. R. Jordan, J. F. Smith and G. 
Rausch. 

Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Circular jacquard knit- 
ting machines. This company displayed 
a working exhibit of a number of latest 
models of their circular jacquard knit- 
ting machines, producing attractive lines 
of knit goods with novel jacquard ef- 
fects. Their new three cut shaker 
jacquard machine was shown for the 
first time, making latest patterns in 
shaker and jumbo sweaters, an entirely 
now development in the trade. A _ full 
line of knitted products that may be 
turned out by their machines was also 
on display and attracted attention of 
manufacturers. Harry Albertman, vice- 
president, was in charge of booths and 
was assisted by Jos. Shaw, of the sales 
and service department, and other rep- 
resentatives of the company. 


E. W. S. Jasper, New York. Latch 
and spring beard needles made by Ernst 
Beckert, Com. Ges., Chemnitz, and Theo- 
dor Groz & Soehne, Ebingen, Germany. 
E. W. S. Jasper was in charge of the 
booth, being assisted by Edward T. Ege 
and Theodor Groz, sales manager. 


R. C. Jefferson Co., Philadelphia. 
Textile machinery. Showed motor 
driven extractor of American Tool & 
Machine Co.; model dyeing and bleach- 
ing machines as manufactured by the 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co.; also a 
model kier as manufactured by the Jef- 
ferson-Weedon Co. Special attention 
was attracted during the week to the 
new style safety guard on their extrac- 
tor. The R. C. Jefferson Co. represents, 
besides the above concerns, the E. V. 
Bates Machine Co., C. G. Sargent’s Sons 
Corp., and the Garfield Machine Works. 
In attendance were R. C. Jefferson, F. 
E. Wasson, E. J. Eichler, of American 
Tool & Mach. Co.; H. C. Riggs, of 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co.; and D. R. 
Weedon, of Jefferson-Weedon Co. 


Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mercerized and natural cotton yarns. 
Devoted space to reception of visitors. 
Represented by J. W. Ferguson, man- 
ager, Philadelphia office; W. W. Peters, 
manager, New York office; J. S. Wil- 
cox, secretary of the company from 
Charlotte; F. M. Shannonhouse, sales- 
man, Charlotte; R. M. Bechtel, from 
Reading office; F. N. Belk, manager, 
Chattanooga office ; David Lindsay, treas- 
urer, Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, 
N. C.; S. E. Elmore, treasurer, The El- 
more Co., Spindale, N. C.; C. L. Buzby, 


Philadelphia salesman, and Mr. 
manager, Chicago office. 


Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Hy- 
droxy specialities such as rayon oils, for 
all rayon purposes. For winding, boil- 
ing-off and in the dye bath. Samples at- 
tractively arranged were on display 
showing their Hydroxy  sulphonated 
oils; soluble oils; Hydroxy boil-off oils 
for pure silk; Kalizine, for finishing 
silk hosiery; Kalite (hydrogen peroxide) ; 
and various softeners and _ finishing 
products for the textile industry. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
exhibit was their new product called 
Kalite which produces a softer peroxide 
bleach, it being made on entirely new 
principles. Represented by Jas. A. 
Branegan, president; S. G. Davenport, 
secretary; E. W. Wall, chief chemist: 
John J. Donlan, Russell Harris, Harry 


Neal, 


L. Neisser, and Walter Phipps. 

Karle Lithographic Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Attractive display of advertising 
booklets and folders, bands and _ labels, 
box tops, box wrappers, gummed labels 
and seals, hosiery bands and labels for 
boxes, rider tickets, show cards, under- 
wear bands, etc. Representatives: Wal- 


ter M. Sackett, vice-president; M. H. 
Caulfield, Philadelphia representative, 
and N. Borquest, Chicago representa- 
tive. 


Kaumagraph Co., New York. Dis- 
played their Kaumagraph dry transfers 
for trade-marking and identifying tex- 
tiles of all descriptions; lithography of 
the finer grades for hosiery and under- 
wear trade; transferring irons, transfer 
solvent and several new methods of artis- 
tically decorating fabrics in the piece. 
Their multi-color Kaumokrome trans- 
fers were also shown together with 
newly perfected dye transfer which is 
proving of interest to knit goods and 
other textile manufacturers. Represen- 
tatives were in attendance to give other 
details relative to registration of trade- 
marks. Geo. M. Porges, vice-president ; 
M. E. Griffith, southern representative, 
and H. A. Keech, Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative, were at the booth during the 
week and a short visit was also paid by 
Trowbridge Marston, president of this 
concern. 


Keystone Dye Works, Philadelphia. 
Printing of all kinds of knit goods. 
Displayed a complete line of samples of 
hosiery, sweat-skirts, bathing-suits, 
sweater cloth, toweling, wash cloths and 
other knit goods, all of which were at- 
tractively printed in fast colors by this 
concern. L. Spiegl was in charge of 
booth. 


P. C. Klingler, Riverside, N. J. Stop 
motions. Displayed the P. C. Klingler 
“Little Silent Watchman Stop Motion” 
for Scott & Williams and Banner ma- 
chines, being shown in operation on a 
Scott & Williams model K machine. An 
improvement that attracted attention of 
manufacturers was shown; this causes the 
machine to be stopped in the event of 
either of the plaiting yarns breaking. 
This trouble has caused hosiery manu- 
facturers much expense and trouble and 
this improvement indicates this concern 
has solved the problem in a most prac- 
tical manner. Represented by P. C. 
Klinger and P. M. Klinger. 


Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H. 
Latch needles. Exhibited their line of 
latch needles. This is the first latch 
needle having the name of the manufac- 
turer on the butt, which is the maker’s 
guarantee. Space also used for recep- 
tion room for visitors. In attendance 


were W. L. Huse, H. L. Sanborn and 
C. B. Paulus. 
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W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Displayed Lane patent steel 
frame canvas baskets, shipping hampers 
and trucks, etc. They featured their 
Lane canvas dyehouse truck for use 
from the extractor on which all of the 
metal parts are non-rusting. F. S. King 


was in attendance to receive visiting 
manufacturers. 
Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia. 


Bradford and French spun woolen, 
worsted and merino yarns. Chas. W. 
Neeld, Jr, of their Philadelphia office, 
and Edward L. Merritt, Jr., of the 
Chicago office were at the booth to 
render service. 


Oswald Lever Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Winding machines. Working 
exhibit of their various winders. Showed 
model 30 bottle bobbin winder specially 
adapted for use in hosiery and under- 
wear mills and their model 40 shuttle 
bobbin winder. <A feature of this ex- 
hibit that attracted attention of manu- 
facturers was the new model 20 winder. 
The following were in attendance: 
James D. Joyce, treasurer; Charles Lay- 
cock, and W. Thomas Joyce. 

Liberman Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Universal length regulator and Univer- 
sal satety stop. Showed their length reg- 
ulator and safety stop in actual opera- 
tion on skeleton full-fashioned frame. 
They also exhibited their new style set- 
ting machine, which facilitates changing 
of styles and lessens time required to do 
so. Those in attendance were: Paul 
Krenkal, Max Ulbrich and Leon Liber- 
man. 


Liberty Coppersmithing Co., Phila 


delphia. Monel metal piece goods 
dyeing machines; Monel metal hosiery 
machines, skein dye tank, batch cans, 


dippers, pails, beakers, etc. Exhibited 
a full line of their equipment for dye- 
houses, featuring linings for round back 
tanks and monel metal piece goods sam- 
ple dyeing machine. A. J. Saverese of 
this company and S. Watson were in 
attendance. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadel- 


phia. Steel equipment for knitting 
mills. Seaming tables, looping machine 
tables, trimming machine tables, bar 


topping tables, examining tables, knit- 
ters’ benches, etc. Line of steel equip- 
ment specially adapted for hosiery mill 
use was displayed. In attendance were 
F. W. Eickhoff and John L. Bartram. 


Malina Co., New York. Rayon 
yarns. Showed a full line of rayon 
yarns, featuring the new Malina 


grooved cone for rayon which has par- 
ticular advantages in winding and taking 
yarn from the cone. Louis Malina, J. J. 
Richrath, R. D. McDowell, Thos. Park, 
D. E. Colehower and D. F. Wallace 
were in attendance. 


Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Showed full line of marking machines 
and marking compounds, featuring spec- 
ial label printing machine. They also 
exhibited several box printing machines 
specially adapted for use by hosiery 
and underwear mills. F. A. Putnam, 
general manager; C. A. Putnam, sales 
manager, from Rochester office; Carl 
E. Putnam, Pennsylvania, and southern 


representative; and I. M. Chute, New 
England representative, were in at- 
tendance. 


Mason & Simmington, Philadelphia. 
Cotton yarns. Chas. C. Simmington 
and Clarence E. Mason were present at 
this booth to receive visitors and be of 
service to customers. 


C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa. 


Showed line of yarns. Displayed 
samples of yarns of Ruby Cotton Mills. 
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Gastonia, N. C.; also silk yarns of W. F. 
Hofferd, Inc. C. R. McGinnes was in 
charge of booth. 

Merion Worsted Mills, West Con- 
shohocken, Pa. French spun yarns, 
worsted, merino and specialy yarns. John 
B. Harrigan and C. H. Harrigan of the 
firm were present at the booth during 
the week. 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Sewing machines for finishing all 
kinds of knit or woven fabrics. This 


was a working display of their latest 
models of Merrow high speed overseam- 
ing and shell stitch machines; with two 
new machines specially adapted for rayon 
materials. O. W. Merrow and Jos. B. 
Tolan were in charge of the booth with a 
number of their representatives from the 
plant being present. 


Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadel- 


phia Cotton yarns, natural mercer- 
ized and dyed; fancy twist yarns and 
merino yarns. Featured in their display 


dyed merino yarns and a line of hosiery 
made from this yarn. A useful souvenir 
was presented to visitors to this booth. 
Clarence L. Meyers, Milton M. Myers, 
Maxwell Meyers, G. C. Ballenberg and 
Geo. \W. Maurer were present at the 


booth. 
James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia. 


Cotton yarns. Space devoted to recep- 
tion of visitors. Represented by John J. 
Mitchell, Jr., John J. Mitchell, 3rd, Ralph 
Whitaker, Fred W. Noyes, Jas. G. 
Lewis, James E. Mitchell, 2nd, Frank 
Sundberg, Bernard Murray, William J. 
O'Neil and Robert H. Smith. 

Morris & Co., Inc., Groveville, N. J. 
Morris duck baskets. Showed canvas 
shipping hampers adapted to hosiery mill 
use and other baskets for use in textile 
mills generally. William J. McElmoy!, 
Frank B. McElmoyl, and C. J. Burrell, 
Philadelphia representative were in at- 
tendance. 


L. P. Muller & Co., 


Cotton yarns. 


Philadelphia. 
Space used as reception 
for manufacturers. Eugene Mul- 
this firm; Thos. H. Nicholson, 
Pa., representative; John L. 


Muller and H. G. Harper of the Phila- 
delphia were present to 


room 
Raga 
Reading, 


offices render 


Service 
L. H. Myers, Philadelphia. Tension 
levices. Exhibited Pigeon compensating 
yarn tensions, Pigeon compensating coner 
tensions, Pigeon porcelain roller guides 
for No. 50 Universal winder; adjust- 
able gate tension for cop winding on 
worsted yarns. The compensating coner 
tension replaces the washboard tension 
on No. 50 Universal winder; Pigeon 
compensating yarn tensions for use on 
all circular knitting 


ir 


hosiery ma- 
chines. These tensions give more uni- 
torm lengths and better plaiting; ad- 


justable gate tensions, especially adapted 
tor winding worsted cops. Lewis H. 
Myers and Amon G. Woodland were in 
charge of the booth. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Inc. New York. Featured an assort- 
ment of knitted hosiery of various kinds 
dyed in standard shades with National 
dyes on both silk and rayon. Devoted a 
arge part of their space to the reception 
Of visitors. Represented by Dr. L. J. 
Mat: s, in charge of exhibit; Samuel W. 
Wood, manager of Philadelphia branch; 
W. H. Willard, manager, Charlotte office : 
George Gilbert, Harry McBride, Roland 
MacDonald, Farris Mitchell, John Sun- 
derland, William Scholler and Daniel 
McGowan. 

National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, E. M. 
Schenke, Research Associate, Bureau of 
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Standards, Washington, D. C. Displayed 
33 large panels showing research prob- 
lems completed for members of the asso- 
ciation. These problems represented the 
question, answer, photomicrograph and 
specimens presented for study; complete 
standardization studies were also 
sented in this interesting exhibit. 
Schenke was in 
week, 

National Bundle Tyer Co., Blissfield, 


pre- 
E. M. 


attendance during the 


Mich. Machines for tying bundles ani 
packages of all sizes and shapes. They 
displayed their Saxmayer tying ma- 


chines. Feature of the display was new 
model, double tie, automatic feed tying 
machine which ties two parallel strings 
each operation. Operator piles boxes or 
hopper machine feeds them through one 
at a time at the rate of 40 or more per 
minute. Jas. B. Saxton, treasurer, of 
this company, and Chas. Reitzes, Phil- 
adelphia representative, were present at 
the booth. 

National Marking Machine 
Cincinnati, O. 
chines. 


Ca., 
Marking and label ma- 
This concern as usual exhibited 
their machines in conjunction with Rose 
Patch & Label Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
They showed a No. 3, class B, Rose 
label machine in operation and a 4-8 Na- 


tional power marking machine. These 
were demonstrated and explained by 
Chas. F. Miller, special Rose machine 


representative, and R. E. Lashley, man- 
ager of the New York office. 

National Yarn & Processing Co., 
Rossville, Ga. Mercerized, 
gassed, bleached and dyed yarns 


natural, 
Attrac 
tive counter display showing a full line 
of yarns produced by this concern. They 
were represented by T. H. Mckinney, 
president ; Tom Moore, treasurer; M. A 
Henderson, Chicago representative ; 
Stewart McConaghy,. Philadelphia repre 
sentative; Edward Schultz, Reading rep 
resentative; Harold Barker, Fall River 
representative ; H. T. Cosby and W. Geo 
Thomas, Charlotte representatives 
Neversink Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa., 
and Pennsylvania Dye and Bleach 
Works, New Cumberland, Pa. Exhibits 


ot cross dye effects varishade dyeing on 


. 


A View Across the Exhibition 


hosiery, also redyeing and_ finishing of 
hosiery. They featured in their display 
of dyeings the varishade dyeing for 
hosiery, taking undesirable colors and re- 
dyeing in saleable shades. Represented 
by N. S. Althouse, secretary and treas- 
urer, and W. S. Keck. 

Northern Silk Dye Works, 
Philadelphia. Skein silk and 
dyeing. Showed samples of dyeing on 
various lines of knit goods. They called 
special attention to sun and tub fast and 
resist black and colors for all 
fabrics. F. A. Tomalino, H. H. 
ton and John Jinkins were in attendance 


Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R | 
Merino, cotton, fancy and knitting yarns 


Inc., 
hosiery 


textile 


sechs 


Space used to display samples of thet 
various yarns; also for reception room 
for visitors. Represented by E. W. Mar 
tin, Philadelphia and New York repre 
sentative, and by F. W. Boyd, sales 
manager. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York 


Oakite for use in wet finishing processes 
in textile mills 
which have wet processed 
finished with Oakite, such as silk, 
wool and 


Samples of materials 


been and 


cotton, 


various ravon mixtures were 


on display, providing an opportunity for 
manufacturers to compare the quality of 


work in their own mill. Representatives 


from their technical department with sev 


eral field service men were in attendance 


to discuss wet finishing problems with 


Representatives included Frank 


visitors 


Wall, Philadelphia; Arthur W. Perry, 
field sales manager: ID. S. Taylor and 
W. H. Cook, New York. 


Oberly & Newell, New York. | 


graphers and printers 


ithe 
Displayve l samples 
of hoster, 


and underwear box 


wraps 
bands, rider tickets, labels, stickers, et 
Repre sented by H. ¢ Newell, president ; 
r. M. Graham, A. E. Dion, M. E 
Naughton, E. K. Whitmore, C. F. Mayes 
and J. P. Cassidy 


The Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Il. Textile 


adapted for textile uses on display includ- 


Chicago, 


soaps Various soaps 


ing olive oil soap in powder form. Tex 


in bulk and in bars: 


olive Kwiksolv 92° 


Ae to Pe 
1 ey 


1 a) 


| 
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pure olive oil soap; Barger flakes tallow 
chip 88%, and Indol soft soap. Com- 
pany represented by J. M. Geist, B. E. 
Callaghan and A. Phalen. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Paramount forms with all 
metal tables and angle bases for hosiery 
drying; Paramount 
Paramount 


looper attachments 
inspection tables. Dis- 
played latest models ot: their forms with 
metal tables and angle 
other attachments. The 
booth ol h siery forms heated 
by hot water permitting the drying of 


hosiery at any 


and 


and their 
feature of 


bases 
this 


consisted 


pre-determined tempera 
1600 and 200 degrees. This 
first introduced 
time has 


ture between 
method of drying 
last and 
adopted by 
tor their 


Was 
that 
many of the 


year 


since been 


leading mills 


finishing of silk and chiffon 


hosiery. They also exhibited their new 


changeable toe form. 
represented by L. H president ; 
T. F. O'Connell, vice president ; | W. 
Prosser, superintendent; O. A 
r. K. Long and J. J. Biselx, 
representatives; and W. H 
and W. L. Coggins, southern 


The company was 


( swald, 


Siegel, 


eastera 
Albertson 


representa- 


tives 

Patent Button Co., Waterbury, 
Conn Buttons tor underwear, sweaters 
and bathing suits They displaved a full 


line of their aluminum sew-on buttons 
tor knitted garments Represented by 
Charles Richardson, Jr., Stanley Bore 
H. Holdsworth, A. A. Reeve 

Payson Yarn Co., Inc., New York 


Rayon varns in all forms 


Displaved a 
complete line of 


bleached dved 


natural, 


rayon on tul 


miverted cones, tubes and in 
x knitting 


1) 
SKCHIS it 


tendence 


trades Those in at 
were 
Chas. W. 


Rey ni Ids, 


Joseph J Pavson, 


pres! 
dent ; Payson, treasurer; E. | 


Wm 


sales manager ; Beatty, 


Pennsylvania representative 


Peerless Machine Co., Inc., Phila 


delphia. Peerless flat seamer. This new 


was shown in operation produc- 


machine 
ing flat, narrow elastic seams with a uni- 
form stitch for the full-fashioned hosiery 
trace 

chine, | 


Chis is a comparatively new ma- 


ving displayed for the first time 





Hall at Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia 
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COMBED PEELER There is no such thing as quality peaks with us. 
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in public, although it has been installed 
in many leading full-fashioned hosiery 
mills during the last four months and re- 
markable results have been secured by 
manufacturers. John H. Bauer, 
member of this firm was in attendance 
to demonstrate results to be secured by 
is machine. 


The Permutit Co., New York. Water 
softening and filtering equipment. Dis- 
played a model of their water softening 
filtering equipment such as is used 
in textile and other industrial plants. 
This model was about four feet long and 
made exactly to scale after the design 
of their large commercial unit that de- 
livers 100,000 gals. per day. Small pipes 
and strainers in the interior of the tank 
were reproduced in miniature. This com- 
pany also explained details of their rapid 
and slow regenerating zeolite water soft- 
eners as well as other types of equipment 
for treating water to make it pure, soft 
and correct for textile purposes. They 
also displayed their Ranarex instruments 
for recording CO:. In attendance were 
M. F. Corin, D. J. Hess, W. L. Lowrie 
and J. S. Sheddon 

Albert J. Pfeiffer, Inc., New York. 
Pure silk and mixed yarns. Displayed 
a complete line of their various yarns in 
all combinations, and attractive samples 
of hosiery made from these yarns. They 
were represented at the booth by Albert 
J. Pfeiffer, Stuart P. Pfeiffer, Tom 
Moore, Walter C. Taylor, Stewart Mc- 
Conaghy and Henry A. Soleliac. 


George B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Silk, rayon and combination yarns. 
Showed a complete line of their yarns in 
latest combinations and also their new 
process rayon yarns. Samples of Japan 
silk, rayon, various combination and new 
process rayon varns were on display. 
Geo. B. Pfingst, Sr., and Jay J. Jacobs 
were in attendance, 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia. Drying Machinery. Exhi- 
bited automatic hosiery drier for women’s 
and children’s hosiery and for half hose. 
This machine has a number of improve- 
ments over previous models. Attention 
was particularly drawn to the various 
sizes of adjustable toe forms and also to 
the steaming attachment for wetting out 
ingrain work. Machine operates with a 
1h. p. motor and is economical of steam. 
Machine in operation at the booth was 
operated with electric heat. In addition 
they displayed “Hurricane” machine for 
dyeing hosiery. The company also feat- 
ured their improved “‘Hurricane” elec- 
tric hosiery drying forms, with the ad- 
justable toe feature. These are for chif- 
f A decided improvement was 


these 


ion work, 
the new 4-step temperature regulation 
leature, which permits operation at dif- 
lerent temperatures according to the fin- 
ish desired. In attendance at the booth 
were Thomas Allsop, president; Walter 
W. Sibson, secretary and treasurer ; 
Elery L. Smith, New England represen- 
tative; C. H. Reumann, H. O. Kauf- 
mann and H. Morshead, from the sales 
department, 

Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., 
Philadelphia. Metal drying forms. This 
concern had on exhibit a complete line of 
adjustable and single metal drying forms 
In operation. Special attention of full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers visiting 
the hall was attracted to the special form 
whi h this concern has designed purposely 
tor the boarding of full-fashioned stock- 
ings. This was in addition to their dis- 
play of their Adjustoe and single metal 
drying forms. Paul Guggenheim and 
J. O. V. Stetten of this firm were in 
attendance, 


lax Pollack & Co., Inc., New York, 
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Chicago and Philadelphia. Threads. Dis- 
played Knight brand threads in all colors 
specially adapted for flatlock work; also 
showed complete line of sewing threads 
for the knitting trades. Josef Pollack, 
C. L. Darlington and Chas W. Warnock 
represented the company at their booth. 


T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia 
and New York. Yarns. A complete dis- 
play of fine yarns, imported and domestic, 
particularly of the finer counts and qual- 
ities in mercerized cotton, also in fine 
worsteds, mohair, alpaca, camel hair, 
linen, etc. Represented by members of 
the firm and salesmen from the various 
territories. 


The Procter and Gamble Dis- 
tributing Co., Cincinnati, O. Soaps 
for textile trade. N. S. Cassel, director 
of their textile research department, was 
present during the: week and discussed 
with manufacturers soap and its relation 
to various problems arising in knitting 
mills. This is a new service which has 
been established as a part of the program 
of their Chemical Research Division. 
Valuable knowledge gained through lab- 
oratory and practical experience is free 
and many knit goods men visiting the 
hall availed themselves of the privilege. 
Also exhibited product samples of their 
textile mill soaps. A. H. Stephens and 
N. S. Cassel were in charge. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Boarding, drying and _ striping 
machines for knitting trades. Displayed 
their model D automatic hosiery board- 
ing, drying and stripping machine in 
operation which is operated by only two 
persons. Only one of these needs to be 
a skilled boarder, the other being a 
helper only. This machine is produced in 
a number of different models. Represen- 
sentatives were on hand to point out that 
five models of the Proctor automatic 
hosiery boarding, drying and stripping 
machine, namely Models A, B, C, D and 
E, meet every hosiery boarding need. 
Chares T. Griffith, manager hosiery 
dryer deartment, assisted by Charles S. 
Tiers, Charles E. Dennison and Edgar 
C. Keener were in attendance. 


Prosperity Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Ex- 
hibited the Prosperity press for knitted 
garments and fabrics. Represented by 
S. Boider, of S. Bolder & Co., Phila- 
delphia, the representatives of this com- 
pany in eastern Pennsylvania. 


Quaker City Felt & Supply Co., 
Philadelphia. Felt strips, washers, covers 
for wooden cones, and bobbins. A full 
line of their various felt products was 
shown. In attendance were J. L. Spang- 


ler and W. A. Brecker. 


Quaker Oil Products Corp., Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Needle lubricants, all- 
rayon treating oils, softeners, dyeing as- 
sistants, boiling out oils, etc. Featured 
hard water correcting solution for oil 
dyeing and conditioning rayon, and 
chemically treated oils for cutting gum. 
Also displayed knitted fabrics proc- 
essed with their materials. Represented 
by J. D. Mason, H. L. Miller, W. Leon 
and F. Kiviat. 


Randomtex Dyeing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Random dyeing ma- 
chines for use in underwear trade. One 
of the latest models of machines of this 
concern demonstrated in operation. The 
process consists of punching holes 
through the paper cone which is placed 
on a rotating perforated hollow spindle 
connected to an exhaust pump. A current 
of air is drawn through the yarn from 
the outside to the inside, forming alter- 
nate rings which give the random effect. 
Special attention was attracted by the 


particularly high speed of the cone ex- 
tractor which is the latest improvement 
to this process. Represented by Ward 
N. Gere, sale manager. 

Reece Button Hole Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass. Button hole machines of 
various kinds. The exhibit featured im- 
proved type of their machine which is 
faster and turns out a larger amount of 
work in a given time. Five types of their 
machines were shown suitable for making 
button holes in all kinds of knit goods 
from shaker sweaters to finest under- 
wear. Showed one new button hole ma- 
chine which will be placed on market in 
near future. A hand hole high speed 
machine that makes a perfect imitation of 
hand made buttom hole and a_ higher 
speed machine than produced heretofore. 
Everett Stevens and Emil Hertz, repre- 
sentatives. Robert H. Reece visited the 
exposition. 

Preston T. Rhodes, Philadelphia. Ex- 
hibited dyestuffs, oils, chemicals. Also 
the Bock centrifugal extractor. In at- 
tendance were: Preston T. Rhodes, 
David Holland and M. R. Stephen. 


Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Yarns. Displayed novelty yarns, includ- 
ing tinsel, boucle, ratine, rayon and com- 
bination yarns. Showed both yarns 
themselves and knitted materials made 
from them. Bernard G. Weil and B. H. 
Phillips were in attendance. 


The Rose Patch and Label Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, and National 
Marking Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Engraved, cut and folded labels and 
patches. Showed one easel containing 
various cut and folded labels; also tubes 
of different colored cotton reinforcement 
patches and tubes of engraved labels. 
Displayed one No. 3 Rose label sewing 
machine and one National marking ma- 
chine. Arthur Rosenthal, of Rose Patch 
& Label Co.; R. E. Lashley, Frank Pel- 
zer and C. C. Caldwell of the National 
Marking Machine Co., were in attend- 
ance. 


San-Knit-ary Textile Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Knitted net bags for ho- 
siery dyeing and bleaching. Displayed a 
full line of their knit bags for hosiery 
dyeing and bleaching and soaking silk. 
Represented by Simon Friedberger, presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Edwin J. Schoettle, Philadelphia. 
Paper hoxes and containers as used by 
knitting trades. Special attention was 
attracted by their attractive printing 
samples. Represented by John J. Leich- 
ner, Otto Woerner, Edward Warrington, 
and Richard Sexton. 


Scholler Bros., Philadelphia. Soaps, 
softeners, oils, finishes and specialities. 
Feature also their “Brosco” silk finish 
for chiffon hosiery and “Brosco” rayon 
oils. Displayed their “Broscone,” feat- 
ured as a durable cone, made of rein- 
forced bakelite. Members of the firm 
and salesmen from various sections in 
attendance, including Fred  Scholler, 
Henry Scholler, Adolph Scholler, George 
Pickering, George Fenton, G. Ganster 
and Mr. Boyd. 

The Schuylkill Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia. This concern displayed a varied 
line consisting of hosiery (kettle bleach), 
hosiery (paddle machine bleach) and 
hosiery (rotary machine bleach); also 
wool, worsted yarns, knitted fabrics, 
pearl buttons and rayon yarns. Featured 
articles bleached by new process with 
“PMA,” a particularly pure hydrogen 
peroxide. A. J. Jewell, president; F. C. 
Walsh, superintendent; H. G. Smolens, 
chemical engineer; and W. C. Laucks, 
Reading agent, were present at the 
booth. 
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Harry Schwartz, 
Rayon yarns. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Displayed rayon, indan- 
threne dyed, and various other lines of 
their rayon yarns. Harry Schwartz was 
in charge of the booth. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 
Knitting machinery. Complete line of 
seamless hosiery and underwear knitting 
machines in both the rib and plain types 
exhibited. The popular model K ma- 
chine displaved in various gauges and 
equipped with various attachments in- 
cluding the reduced heel, the tapered high 
spliced heel, and other attachments 
adapted to this machine. There was also 
a model K machine fitted with attach- 
ments for making fancy vertical and 
horizontal stripes. The model HH ma- 
chine was also shown including the new 
machine 4 in., 84 needle, 12 gauge. Also 
exhibited model HH machine fitted with 
attachments for making both vertical 
and horizontal stripes in various patterns. 
There was shown here for the first time 
their new spiral floating stripping ma- 
chine which attracted attention of manu- 
facturers visiting this interesing booth. 
They also displayed new _ balbriggaa 
rayon and silk machine with a very fine 
gauge cylinder. Walter L. Toy, sales 
manager and his assistants were at the 
booth to offer service. 


Scranton Silk Machine Co., Scranton, 
Pa. Displayed their Duplex machine in 
which there is a combination doubling 
and twisting in one operation instead of 
in two. Showed positive knock-off mec- 
hanism and absolute control of uniform 
twist. Thomas Lewis, president, was in 
charge of display. 


Seaboard Lithographing Co., New 
York. General hosiery and underwear 
packings, bands, labels, rider tickets, toe 
seals and box wraps. Also displays for 
window and counter; showcards. Repre- 
sented by H. C. Kraft, F. C. Rauch and 
E. J. Berliner. 


Simons Paint Spray Brush Co., 
Dayton, ©. Paint spray brushes. Dis- 
played Simons paint spray brush with 
complete line of equipment including air 
pressure regulator valve and portable air 
compressor operated by 1% h. p. motor, 
power of which may be taken from or- 
dinary lamp socket. This concern pro- 
duces a mechanical apparatus for spray- 
ing paints of all kinds. The portable 
air compressors will serve one gun in 
smaller size while larger types will easily 
maintain two guns in operation at the 
same time. They may be operated either 
by gasoline engines or _ electrically. 
George W. Simons, head of this concern, 
was present to render service and explain 
details of their product to interested 
manufacturers. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York. Stitching equipment used in 
rayon and knitwear industry. All of 
machines in this display were mounted 
on Singer power tables, single and dou- 
ble space, both flat and trough styles, 
and driven by the popular and efficient 
individual form of drive, the Singer 
electric transmitter, which has_ been 
adopted as standard equipment by over 
5,100 mills in needle trades. Machines 
displayed were those for seaming, seam- 
ing and trimming, welting, seam cover- 
ing, overedging, ornamental work, mak- 


ing button holes, sewing on buttons, 
tacklers, elastic inserting and banding 
machines. Of special interest was 107W 


class in tandem outfit for producing fin- 
ished shoulder straps with two picot 
edges in one operation; also 99-W-80 
three-thread eyelet end buttonhole for 
sweaters; 107W-SV-43 class for creat- 
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ine embroidery effects on rayon gar- 
ments; 107 class for temporary blind 
hemming of bottoms of long garments; 
147 class for inserting elastic banding 
in one operation; 149 class for attaching 
front facings on knit-wear; 81 class for 
trimming, overedging and blind hem- 
ming. Manufacture of women’s rayon 
garments a feature. Attendants were on 
duty all week rendering service to those 
interested. 

Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 
Dyeing machinery. Latest improve- 
ments in design and construction of this 
company’s well known products were ex- 


hibited. Displayed rotafy and paddle 
machines in various sizes—capacity 
ranging from 5 lbs. to 300 Ibs. per batch. 
Rotary machines featured their silent 
yariable speed drive. Also exhibited 
pictures of their machines installed in 


many of the leading hosiery mills of 
the country. They were represented at 
the booth by George E. Drum and R. P. 
Smith and other members of the sales 
department. 


Southern Textile Machinery Co., 
Paducah, Ky. Sotco steady dial looper 
and Wright steady dial looper; looper 
Displayed in operation both 
of these machines from six point to 30 
point. Sotco looper is a recent devel- 
opment. Represented by G. A. Flour- 
noy, president; W. P. Paxton, secretary 
and managing director, J. A. Mulligan, 
superintendent; and Robert Parkins, 
service department. 


E. O. Spindler, New York.  Full- 
fashioned machines. Samples of hosiery 
as made on the latest type David Richter 
German full-fashioned hosiery knitting 
machines were displayed showing char- 
acter of work produced by this well- 
known machine. Represented by E. O. 
Spindler at the booth. 


access¢ ries. 


The Stampagraph Co., New York. 
Showed transfers of all kinds making a 
speciality of their brilliant gold types. 
Various kinds of textile stamps were 
featured. Chadwick automatic transfer 
machine was one of the features of this 
booth, being an automatic foot power 
stamping machine with great flexibility. 
In attendance was Geo. Chadwick, presi- 
dent of the company. 


Standard - Coosa - Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Samples of their 
combed peeler mercerized, bleached and 
gassed yarns were displaved and space 
used for reception of visitors. In at- 
tendance: J. S. Verlenden, president; R. 
J. Mathewson, vice-president; and W. 
H. Thatcher, W. S. Lawson, George S. 
Carney, W. Carlton Henderson and H. 
C. Leswing of sales department. 


Standard-Trump Bros., Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Knitting machines. 
Displayed 10 standard H_ revolving 
cylinder hosiery knitters in operation; 
one reverse plaiting figure device; one 
new transfer machine; one 3%” 3(0- 
needle ladies’ machine; a half hose ma- 
chine for making clocks or panels with 
a wrap-around thread attachment; and 


another machine representing a_ special 
device for extra heavy reinforcement. 
Special attention was attracted by their 
reverse plaiting figure device, their new 


transter machine, the 300-needle ladies’ 
Machine and the device for heavy rein- 
forcing. F. H. Thomas, vice-president ; 
W. 1. Houseman, sales manager: H. E. 
Houseman, secretary, H. S. McInnes, 
R. Z. Fuhrer and S. R. Shelmire were 
Present at booth. 


Summit Thread Co., East Hampton 
Conn. Threads for sewing as used by 
knitting trades. Space used for recep- 
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tion of visiting manufacturers. Repre- 
sented by E. D. Hume, manager; W. S. 
Gegg and J. S. Johnson. 

Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. Full fashioned hosiery machines, 
braiding and insulating machines. This 
concern did not display their machines 
in operation but Wm. F. Mueller, Max 
Mueller and N. E. Richards were pres- 
ent at the booth to receive their friends 
in the trade. Showed photographs of 
their plant and machines, featuring espe 
cially their new 24-section machine 

The Torrington Co., Torrington, 
Conn. Excelsior Torrington latch 
needles and spring beard needles. Ex- 
hibited full line of their various prod- 
ucts with special attention being at- 
tracted by the display of their new 
Excelsior Torrington spring beard 
needles for use on full-fashioned ma 
chines. Represented by C. Rowe, H. D. 
Blake, L. R. Unruh, Wm. Weichardt, 
W. T. Bell, W. L. Morgan, F. W. Dem 
ing, L. J. Ross, secretary, and J. W. 
Sullivan. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, 
York. Rayon yarns. Samples of 
rayon yarns as\produced by this company 
and an attractive line of knitted garments 
and fabrics manufactured from their 
yarns. Represented by Howard N. Cap- 
pel, E. Dudley Bryan and Ralph W. Tay- 
lor, their field sales representatives. 

Unger Chemical Co., East Green- 
wich, Pa. Oil stain remover for knitted 
garments and products. Demonstrated 
the effectiveness of this product on rayon, 
silk, cotton and wool materials. Empha- 
sized particularly its usefulness on rayon. 
John S. Unger, manager, and assistants 
were on hand. 

Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Special sewing machines for the 
knit goods trade. Displayed a complete 
line of machines of various types oper- 
ating on both rayon and knitted goods. 
Considerable interest was aroused at this 
booth by their exhibition for the first 
time of their Union Special “Thirty- 
Five-Sever felting machiné. Working 
exhibit of Union Special 41200 A 
iery seaming machine, 
awarded gold medal at Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition, was also shown with 


hos- 
which was 


its improved clutch which does away 
with cup slipping and feed dog troubles. 
Company represented by A. M. Sheldon, 
general manager; T. S. Whitsel, general 


sales manager; N. V. Christensen, de- 
velopment engineer; Austin Horsack, 
advertising manager; C. S. Thompson, 


chief engineer; C. J. Chalman and A. S. 
Rivere, of Chicago; J 
C. Cooper, of Philadelphia; C. H. 
Crowell, Boston; G. W. Bell and A. EF. 


Brauch, New York; J. F. Getler, Utica 
W. E. LeRoy, Cincinnati: G. A. Rundle, 
Toronto, and E. E. Gratch, St. Louts 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Provi 
R. 1. Mill paint. 


products. Demonstration of Bar 


wl 1 
Barreled Sun 


reled Sunlight products including Bar 
reled Sunlight gloss, semi-gloss, flat, 


undercoat, granolith and chemic-enamel 
In attendance were J. F. Small, E. B 


Jarden, W. L. DeMott and J. H. Fit 


schen. 

United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corp., New York. Presses Ex 
hibited models SFF-2, Klear-Buk and 


SF-4 machines in operation. This com 
pany displayed for the first time to the 
knit goods industry their new Klear-Buk 
press. This machine involves an entirely 
new principle in the pressing of clothes. 
Pressure is applied vertically instead of 
by the old method wherein the upper 
pressing surface is swung in an are. An 
unique feature of the machine is that it 
is constructed of steel instead of cast 
iron. Represented by Wm. Beattie, gen 
eral sales manager; M. N. Johnston, 
New York; J. V. Foley, Philadelphia ; 
C. G. McKay and J. Rosenblatt, demon 
strators. 


Universal Cutter Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Cutters for fabrics of all kinds. Dts- 
played their thread marking machine 
which has recently been perfected for 
marking pockets on garments, buttons. 
button holes, etc., in a working demon 
stration. Also exhibited 7 in. diameter 
cutter, capacity of cutting being 6 in. 11 
height. Development of motor power 1s 
Yh. p. Attention was attracted by their 
new automatic guard attachment. Op. 
erator cannot cut himself 
by H. Stecker, Philadelphia, and 
Bauman, New York. 


Represented 


Fred 


MecNelly and G.” 
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Universal Winding Co., Boston. 
Winding machines. 
model high 
handling yarn 


machines. 


Featured their new 
winder equipped for 
for delivery to knitting 
Special equipment for hand- 
ling rayon direct from skeins to cones, 


speed 


and from skeins to bobbins, was also 
shown. Represented by Frank J. Quinn, 
Philadelphia manager; A. I. Harvey, | 


H. Bishop and Wm. J. 


Quinn. 
Van Straaten & Havey, Inc., Phila 


delphia. Thrown silk, rayon and combi 


nation yarns. Samples of their various 
yarns were displayed and space used for 
reception of visitors. Represented by 
\. Van Straaten, A. Rosenstrauch, J. S 


H. Perkins. 


The Veeder Co., Hartford, 
counters. Showed interesting 
table display of the wide range of record 


Bowes and R 


Conn 
Textile 
ing devices as produced by this concern, 
circular knitters, 


counters tor glove knitters and counters 


including counters for 


for full-fashioned hosiery knitting mach 


ines. Represented by R. H. James, Wm 
Larsen, J. Lackenmayer and Frank 
Percival. 

Viscose Co., New York Rayon 


The feature of the exhibit was an inter 
esting and instructive display of the dit 
ferent stages in the process of manufac 
turing 
finished 


rayon from raw material to the 
yarn. In addition 
was shown in skeins and on cops, cones 
and tubes. Represented by H. H. Phil 
lips, manager of Philadelphia office: W 
1D). Benson, Philadelphia KE. S 
Kennedy, western representative; J. H. 
Hammes, New York office. 


Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co., 
Reading, Pa. Inspecting forms for full 
fashioned and seamless 
ladies’ and half hose; 


rayon yarn 


office ; 


hosiery, both 
thread cutters for 
cutting floating threads on high spliced 
heel and double sole for men’s and ladies’ 
hose Special attention was attracted by 
their display of examining form for 
ladies’ full which re- 
costs between the seaming machine 
and the their 


fashioned hosiery 
duces 
dyehouse; and also’ by 
double sole cutter for small heel and nar 
row sole. Their inspecting forms are be 
ing used for coarse gauge hosiery as well 
as hosiery made on 51 gauge and on 57 
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Ed- 


dept., was 


gauge full-fashioned machines. 
ward R. Ammon, 


in harge o!1 booth 


William Whitman Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass Cotton and 1 

Space devoted to reception of visitors 
Represented by E. T. Witherby, Phila 
delphia manager; O. H. Bieg, S. § 
Fulton, Joseph f and Jas. T. 
od 


a\ 


machinery 


ind = worsted = yarns 


Sharp 


ildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., 


Knitting machines Displayed a spring 


machine with 
j 


aress 


needle automatic attach 


goods, 2&8-cut; a 


needle 


ment tor 


plain 238-cut 


Tancy 
spring underwear 
ribbed Stripe 
300 needle 


machine; a 


machine: a bathing suit 
spring needle 
pattern 300- 

four-color 
a standard French 
men’s half-hose top machine; and 


machine; a 
hosiery Talicy 


needle hosiery machine; a 
infants’ top machine ; 
welt 
a jacquard children’s fancy top machine. 
Recent improvements on the 300-needle 
spring needle machine and on 
the 300-needle fancy pattern hosiery ma 
featured. The 
also informed 


hosiery 
chine were 
present 
the full-fashioned hosiery 
machine with novel features which they 


representa 
tives visitors re- 
garding new 
are now manufacturing Represented 
by kK. Howie, >: <. sellis, F, E. Paul 
and John Brennan. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., New York. Flatlock machine 
for seaming and ornamenting knit and 
athletic underwear and similar garments ; 
also Feldlock machine for shirt, pajama 
and two or three needle felling work 
were on display and in operation under 
mill conditions. \ number of their 
machines specially adapted for use in 
rayon fabrics were also in operation and 
attracted special attention this year. 
300th was under the direction of G. M. 
Lewis, manager of Troy office, assisted 
by A. E. Selby, Philadelphia manager, 
with A. W. MacBride and E. F. Row- 
land, E. A. Falm, Baltimore office, and 
G. W. MarSheck. Home office was rep- 
resented by R. E. Thompson, manager 
of the manufacturing and trade depart- 
ment; D. Thornton, C. W. Dowd, N. 
Wonnacott and L. E. Sichel. Demon- 
strations were conducted by representa- 
tives from New York and Troy offices, 
including Miss McCrystral and Miss 
Gundecker, New York, Miss McLaugh- 
lin and Miss Watrouski, Troy. 

Wolf, Strauss & Co., Inc., New York. 
Rayon yarns. Displayed a wide range 
Glanzstoff, 24 filament vis- 
cose rayon yarn, together with samples of 
hosiery, underwear and piece fabrics made 
from these yarns \lso showed sam- 
ples of finer filament yarns, heretofore 
never displayed in United States and 
being exhibited for first time, together 
with acetate yarns recently introduced 
by Glanzstoff abroad. Company was rep 
resented at booth by Chas 
and W. Springorum. 


Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. W orsted 
yarns. Displayed worsted 
white and merino 
yarns, which were all spun on the French 
system. Represented by H. Sherwood 
Hicks, vice-president and sales manager, 
and George S. 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. French and 
English spun worsted and merino yarns. 
Space used for reception of visitors. 
Samples of their various yarns were 
shown in an attractive manner and L. F. 
Schaeffer, F. S. Krecker and G. C. Zim- 
merman were 


of sizes ot 


Hayes, IJr., 


and = merino 
samples of 
yarns in colors: also 


Jefferson. 


present to render service 


to customers and friends. 
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The Yarns Corp. of America, New 
York. Rayon and combination yarns. 
Displayed a complete line of skeins, tubes, 
cones, cops, spools, bobbins, shiffli, twists 
and flosses in all colors. Represented by 
R. Grisman, president; I. J. Aibel, vice- 
president; H and Mr. Gold- 


stein. 


Schwartz 


Yarn Service Corp., 
Wizard waste winder. 


Aurora, III. 
Exhibit of their 
new machine attracted attention of manu- 
facturers. New machine is used for re- 
covering yarn from knitting mill waste 
and may be used for 


plaited hosiery 


waste, separating the different types of 
fibers; also for waste from sweater and 
underwear mills. Company was repre- 
sented by J. J. Charles, Jr., treasurer. 

George P. Yeakel and John Leiten- 
berger, Norristown, Pa. Underwear 
shears. They displayed a working ex- 
hibit of their shears, showing one 22 in. 
blade, one 26 in. blade, one 32 in. blade 
and one 36 in-blade, mounted on a table 
and worked by foot pedal, these mach- 
ines having been on the market for last 
three years. George P. Yeakel and John 
Leitenberger were present to supply in- 
formation. 


* Knitting Exhibition Notes 


HERE have been times in the past 

when the convention and exhibi- 
tion of the National Association were 
held during a period of such warm 
weather that the exhibit hall was un- 
comfortably close but no such fault 
could be found this year. It was not 
necessary to have any particular venti- 
lation for the outside air had a way 
of permeating the building and of re- 
ducing the temperature to a point that 
at times was uncomfortably cool. 


* * * 


Not only was the artistic arrange- 
ment of the hall a subject for general 
comment but also were the additional 
guides to the various displays. A man 
who could not find his way around 
and locate a specific booth for which 
he was looking must have been blind 
or particularly obtuse. The general 
index to exhibits immediately opposite 
the main entrance added to the com- 
fort and assistance of those in attend- 
ance. 


* * * 


It is always a subject for congratu- 


lation that the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibitions not only proceed with as little 
fuss and disturbance as they do, but 
that they start on time. That such a 
thing could have happened this year 
in view of the: exposition which im- 
mediately preceded is little short of 
marvelous and it certainly reflects a 
spirit of cooperation between Manager 
Campbell, his corps of assistants, and 
those responsible for the setting up 
and arrangement of the booths. 
x ok x 


It is probable that the amount of 
moving machinery formed as large a 
proportion of the exhibits as at any 
time in the past, but the disposition of 
these moving exhibits was such that 
the noise produced was scattered and 
did not prove a handicap to normal 
conversation. The advantage of this 
arrangement was appreciated by ex- 
hibitors and those who came to see 
and buy. 

* * * 


Probably the opening days of the 
exhibit saw a larger attendance of 
manufacturers and interested members 
of the industry than in a long time. 
Naturally Wednesday was the largest 
day for the lure of the session on that 
day attracted the largest crowd, again 
providing the desirability of holding 
the session of the convention in the 
exhibit hall. While machinery was 
stopped during the meeting and ban- 


quet, no one complained of this fact 
because their friends remained to ex- 
amine the displays after the formal 
functions of the association. 


* *«* * 


According to all expressions of 
opinion by exhibitors interviewed, 
there was a general feeling of satis- 
faction at the reaction of the trade 
toward the various classes of machin- 
ery and processes shown. Of course 
comparatively few feel that an exhibit 
of this kind is an opportunity to do a 
land-office business, but at the same 
time, if reports are to be credited, the 
actual orders placed for apparatus re- 
flect the decided improvement in the 
hosiery industry that has been re- 
marked for some little time. Manu- 
facturers who expressed their opinion 
as to the future were generally op- 
timistic and had most encouraging 
stories to tell of the demand for their 
product. Very few were running 
short time and many declared they 
were unable to keep pace with demand 
for deliveries. 


i Ohl 


A significant expression by a knit 
goods selling agent was heard early in 
the week and though coming from the 
selling end it reflected opinions heard 
in other directions of a more practical 
nature. This man expressed his be- 
lief that certain of the new devices 
and improvements in machinery shown 
would make it possible to turn out a 
cheaper product with more profit and, 
what is even more illuminating, would 
increase the intrinsic value of the 
product on such machines. The estab- 
lishment of such a sentiment from 
manufacturers and their representa- 
tives is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of an exhibit such as was held 
this week. 


* * * 


Another feature that received the 
approval of exhibitors was the in- 
clusion of an improved restaurant 
service within the walls of the Com- 
mercial Museum. This meant that the 
majority of visitors did not leave the 
hall for the downtown section and as 
a consequence spent a longer time in 
the inspection of the various exhibits 
than might have otherwise have been 
the case. 


* * * 


While Wednesday and Thursday 
were the large days from the stand- 
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point of visiting manufacturers, 
day witnessed a large number of 
men from Pennsylvania mills 
took this occasion to examine the 
things on display that might 
help in the operation of machi 
under their supervision. Local 1 
facturers in a good many cases 
their key men to the exhibit, app: 
ing that the practical knowledge | 
they would gain would be of vit 
sistance to them in their daily w 
* * * 

At certain exhibits in the pa 
crowd of sightseers at night w 
decided handicap to the efficient 
play in the various booths. 
naturally the numbers at night d 
the show last week were larger 
during the day, the idle curiosity 
seeker did not form as conspicuous 
part of this number and exhibitors 
were not interrupted to any degree by 
those who had no vital interest the 
exhibition. 

* * * 

As usual, a goodly number of booths 
were fitted up as reception places, 
especially by yarn men who _ took 
occasion to renew acquaintances with 
their manufacturing friends, though 
it is questioned whether any large 
amount of yarn was sold at the show. 
Naturally local yarn salesmen were 
decidedly in evidence and the situation 
was thoroughly canvassed. While 
knitters have purchased a fair amount 
of yarn, their supplies for the season 
have not all been contracted for and 
a certain amount of willingness to con- 
sider future requirements was evinced. 

oe ae 


The display by the Research Asso- 
ciate of the association in connection 
with work done for members at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington 
was an illuminating illustration of 
practical helpfulness which the or- 
ganization offers to the membership. 
It was an interesting exposition of the 
many problems which have been 
worked out for inquiring manufactur- 
ers comprehending almost every phase 
of manufacturing. It was a visual 
demonstration of the extent to which 
the management has gone and will go 
in an effort to make membership in 
the organization worth while. 

* * * 

Research has not always been re- 
garded as an essential in the textile in- 
dustry but it must be said in all truth- 
fulness that the hosiery branch has 
certainly developed a sense of the need 
for definite work along this line and 
has not only organized to accomplish 
results but has spent the necessary 
money to bring about a better under- 
standing of the problems which con- 
front the manufacturer and which 
could only be solved through the 
medium of careful and thorough in- 
vestigation such as is being made 
today. 

* * * 

It was noted by visitors at the ex- 
position that the research department 
at the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, formerly known as the re- 
search fellowship, is now titled the 
Research Associateship of the Associa- 
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on. E. M. Schenke is now known 
; the research associate. 


. = s 


Although rayon has played an in- 
reasingly important part in recent 
<nitting Arts Exhibitions, never has 
t been so dominant a factor as at this 
ear’s show. A _ special trip made 
round the hall by the writer for this 
purpose revealed the fact that the 
booth which did not feature rayon in 
some connection was the exception— 
ind a minor one at that. In addition 
to the displays of rayon yarns by the 
manufacturers and dealers, nearly 
every machinery firm had some par- 
ticular equipment devoted to the 
processing of this fiber. Goncerns 
handling chemicals, oils and finishing 
compounds featured rayon materials 
which had been treated with their 
products. In fact most of the hos- 
iery, underwear, knitted fabrics and 
garments on display were composed 
in whole or in part of rayon. It was 
suggested by one man that, if this 
trend continues in future years as it 
has during the last few years, the 
show will have to be entitled the 
Knitting and Rayon Arts Exhibition. 
It is particularly significant that this 
fiber played such an important part 
this year in view of the rather de- 
pressed tone which the rayon industry 
encountered the latter part of last year. 
It is indicative of the remarkable re- 
covery which has made 
Yecember. 


been since 


x * x 

In this connection, a rayon dealer 
stated at the show that he had just re- 
cently sold a good sized order of 150 
denier rayon made by one of the large 
producers at a premium of 6c a 
pound. This indicates the extent to 
which stocks have been dissipated 
since the first of the year. Most 
rayon factors at the exhibition decried 
the talk of acute shortage but admit- 
ted that certain numbers were experi- 
encing demand larger than the pres- 
ent supply could fill. At any rate 
it was commonly stated that most of 
the firms are booked far ahead on 
their 150s. 

ie 6 

Che better appearance of the exhi- 
bition, mentioned by most visitors at 
the Commercial Museum, was largely 
the result of the widening of the 
isles and the better distribution of 
booths. 


* * * 
\ political atmosphere was given 
e show by the display of a huge 
street sign on 34th Street, near Wal- 
ut Street, proclaiming the exhibition 
0 the public at large and indicating 
that free busses could be boarded at 

at point. 
e+ & 


Probably one of the best indications 
the nation-wide interest taken in 


e show this year was the fact that 
ree special cars brought visitors 
m Chicago and the West; and two 


ecial cars brought visitors from the 
South, 


* * * 


The Pennsylvania Railroad evi- 


TEXTILE 


dently needs business as much as knit- 
ters do because on these special cars 
it furnished free cigars, cigarettes, 
ginger ale and other necessities of 
life. 

*” * * 

One of the most interesting bits of 
news which developed from the ex- 
position management was the fact 
that one large full-fashioned hosiery 
machine manufacturer is already con- 
tracting for space in next year’s show 
with the idea of exhibiting a com- 
plete full-fashioned machine in oper- 
ation. The management is making 
its plans to provide the proper space 
for such an ambitious showing and 
will guarantee sufficient time for its 
installation. As a matter of fact 
there would been such a ma- 
chine on exhibition this year if time 
for its erection had been available. 

* * * 


have 


\ very interesting development 
during the course of the week was 
the expression on the part of a num- 
ber of exhibitors who have been par- 
ticipating in these exhibitions since 
their inception twenty years ago, of 
the desirability of a 
were. 


reunion, as it 
It has been suggested that an 
effort be made to gather together the 
various exhibitors of former years, in 
a reunion of good fellowship in ex 
changing reminiscences. It is pro- 
posed that this be made a feature of 
next vear’s exhibition with a dinner 
to be held at one of the Philadelphia 
hotels, on Friday evening after the 
close of the exhibition. It is felt that 
this event would prove to be one of 
great interest and tend to stimulate 
not only the good fellowship among 
the exhibitors but also the interest 
and development of the exhibition it 
self. Invitations would be accorded 
all present exhibitors to participate 
in this event. It is planned to get in 
touch with all those exhibitors who 
have taken part in preceding exhibi 
tions so that the event may be ar- 
ranged in ample time before 
year’s convention. A _ meeting 
arranged of an informal character, 
which was to be held on Thursday 
and further details will be announced 
later. Joseph B. Tolan of the Mer 
row Machine Co. is one of the active 
factors in promoting the affair, while 
many others have shown interest in 
the proposition. It, therefore, would 
seem as if this promises to become 
one of the future 
conventions, 


next 
Was 


features of these 


* * * 

As is their custom, a large number 
of Canadian manufacturers visited 
the exhibition during the week. They 
evinced a keen interest in those ex 
hibits which offered new and im 
proved methods and equipment, and in 
several instances proved to be result 
ful. Among them noted Har 
old G. Smith, treasurer; J. J. Evel, 
director; J. A. Duncan, superintend- 
ent of underwear department; A. D. 
Stewart, works manager; John Blake, 
hosiery superintendent; Robert Bain, 
dyer, Mercury Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario; Kenneth W. Harvey, of the 
Harvey Knitting Co. Ltd., and also 
president of Hosiers, Ltd. Wood- 


were 


WORLD 

stock, Ontario; William Mitchell, 
president Circle-Bar Knitting Co., 
Ltd.. Kincardine, Ontario; Richard 


L. Baker, president, C. D. Millman, 
manager and director, London Hos- 
Mills, Ltd., London, Ontario; 
E. P. Watson, manager Watson Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ltd., Brantford, On- 
H. W. Lundy, assistant general 
manager, H. P. Long, Penman’s Ltd., 
Ontario; Harvey Douglass, 
Textiles, Ltd., Toronto; ih 1). 
treasurer, ‘Toronto Hosiery 


iery 


tario; 


Paris, 
Dupont 
Woods. 





Chester I. 


Campbell, Manager, Knitting 
Arts Exhibition 


Co. Ltd., Toronto; Mr. Hines, 
sweater department, The John Rud 
dle Eaton Knitting Co., Ltd., Hamil 
ton, Ontario; J. A. Burns, general 
manager, Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Dunnville, Ontario; J. A. Boivin, 
manager and director, The Duval 
Hosiery Ltd., Montreal; K. C. Turn- 


bull, managing director, R. M. Bal 
lantyne, Ltd., Stratford, Ont.; L. L. 
Moore, The Monarch Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Dunnville, Ont.; Richard 
son, Sr., Place, Ont. 


Thom 
Carleton 

Other Canadian manufacturers 
noted at the exhibition were H. P. 


Richmond, secretary and_ treasurer 


Richmond Hosiery Ltd., London, 
Ont.; Mr. Tomkinson, Dainty Knit 
Mills, Toronto, Ont. 
a 
Friends of W. J. Westaway, head 
of W. J. Westaway Co. Ltd., Hamil- 


ton, Ont., Canada, regretted his ina 
bility to attend the convention this 
vear because of illness. Mr. Westa 
way has usually made it a practice to 
attend the exhibition in company with 
the large ; 
mills 


delegation from Canadian 


* * 
Electric Co., 
division, Philadelphia office, 


The General textile 
as usual 
was responsible for the 
many machines in the ex] 


operation Ot 

vibition, their 

motors being installed in large pro 

portion in such cases. F. C. Smith 

was in charge, and as usual, had 

evervthing ready for the opening bell. 
* * * 


I}. Zaretsky, representing Standard 
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Knitting Co. Ltd. of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, was one of the candi- 
dates for long distance honors at the 
exhibition. Mr. Zaretsky found much 
of interest for him in improved 


methods for sweater manufacturing 
and finishing. 


o* * * 


Kurt W. Menten, general manager 
Claes & Flentje Knitting Machine 
Works, Muehlhausen (Thuer) Ger 
many, was an interested visitor at the 
exhibition. His concern, which man 
ufactures flat knitting machinery, is 
represented in this country by the 
Ainslie Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. \ 

* x * 

he T. Benedict, of the Cashiko 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., spent 
several days at the knitting machinery 
exhibition. He is one of 
machinery and 


those 


supply men who 


acquired their experience in the mill 


and knows what the 


manufacturers’ 
problems are, having been one himself. 
It was interesting to hear a lively dis 
cussion between him and Fred Klebart 
of the J. B. Ford Co., another old miil 
man, as to what is being done today 
with stock that formerly had 
been considered worthless 


Waste 
Che margin 
between profit and loss is often times 
determined by the ability to produce 
satisfactory yarn from material which 
other manufacturers 


possible to use. 


consider im- 
Samples of remark 
ably smooth yarn as fine as 3!4 runs, 
spun shoddy and 
shown as proof. 


Irom waste were 


a 
Gustave Merizalde, Technical Direc- 
tor of Fabrica de Hilados y Tejidos 
del Hato, Medellin, Columbia, S. A. 
was present during the week at the 
Convention and exhibit of the knit 
goods industry and expressed unusual 
interest in the developments which he 
discovered in machinery and equip- 
ment. He was accompanied by L. 
rviti representative of Echavarria, 
Inc., exporters and importers of New 
York City. 
se ® * 
Che Schuylkill Valley Mills, Spring 
City, Pa., sent a bus down to the exhi 
bition with 22 executives and heads of 
departments of the mill in order that 
they might visit those exhibits which 
were of interest. This is an annual 
feature with this mill. 


Italian Cocoon Production in 
1926 


The Italian Silk Association has 
just published its figures covering 
cocoon production in 1926. The yield 


is put at 43,098,707 kilos as compared 
i . / / 


to 48,242,165 kilos in 1925. The co- 
coon estimates of the association are 
ilways higher than official figures. In 
fact, the official estimate of 
production for 1926, which was given 
out in 41,310,000 
kilos, whereas an even greater discrep 


cocoon 
November, was 
kilos 
ancy exists between the 1925 figures 
of the Silk Association and the official 
estimate. As has been stated above, 
the association estimates the 1925 co- 
coon vield at 48,242,165 kilos, whereas 
the official production figure was 40,- 
630,000, 
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Large new plant of Henderson & Ervin, manufacturers of the famous Rockinchair Underwear, recently completed at 


Charlottesville, Va., 


irginia is “Nearby” 
One of the salient advantages Virginia offers as an indus- 
trial location—is its nearness to market. Here you are in 
the South with the vital advantages that the South carries 
with it. Highly favorable conditions with regard to labor 
—power—climate—taxes—yet only overnight from New 


York. Dependable railroad and deep water transportation 
are afforded. 


on a six-acre plot on Monticello Road, almost next door to the famous home of Thomas Jefferson 


Investigate the possibilities Virginia offers you. Its indus- 
trial prestige is steadily increasing. Amortization plans 
have been effectively carried out in this territory. We 
shall gladly give you further information. 


K. T. CRAWLEY, Manager, Agricultural & Industrial Dept. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 


TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 


2040-48 Amber Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hosiery Association Reports Reveal Activity 


President Galbraith, in Annual Address, Reviews Accomplishments—Research Committee Has Engaged in Many 
Important Studies—Several Matters Developed by Legal Committee—Treasurer’s Report 
Indicates Improved Surplus—Membership Has Increased 


HE broadening activities of 
the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers are _ revealed 
by the president’s annual address and 





the reports of the Research Com- 
mittee, Legal Committee and treas- 
urer, presented at the annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia this week. These 
reports follow: 


Address of President 


By D. L. Galbraith 


ere attempting to refer to 
the activities of the president of 
this association during the past year, 
| believe it proper and befitting to re- 
view briefly for the benefit of our 
members what I consider to be the ac- 
complishments of our organization 
since 1921, reflecting as it does credit 
to my predecessors. 


Tariff 

Tariff is one of the activities bene- 
fiting every hosiery and underwear 
manufacturer in the United States 
that this association has been actively 
interested in as an organization for 
the last five years. Prior to that time 
it was customary for a group of hard- 
working interested men to form a 
committee, solicit funds, and carry on 
the necessary tariff fights with which 
the industry had to contend. In the 
last tariff act written, and the one 
under which we are now operating, 
your Organization, without outside 
iunds, secured the highest duty ever 
written into any bill on silk and rayon 
hosiery, and the same rate of duty on 
otton hosiery and underwear as was 
placed in the cotton clause through- 
ut the bill. In addition to this, when 
the infant hosiery manufacturers 
iound they were not fully protected in 
this bill, your association appealed to 
the president for a review by the 
fariff Commission, and has carried on 
a fight in this matter for the last two 
years. The final outcome, of course, 
will depend on the President of the 
United States, as the Tariff Commis- 
sion has already submitted their re- 
port to the chief executive of the 
country, 


Associational Change 


The whole plan of association life 
tas changed radically in the last ten 
years, as shown by the activities of 
successful and progressive associa- 
ions, 

The idea of cooperation has practi- 
‘ally been eliminated by reason of the 
itense over-production in all indus- 
ries created by the war and resulting 
i intense and venomous competition 
‘mong manufacturers. Our organiza- 
‘ton five years ago sensed this change 

condition in association activities 
‘S applicable to present day methods 

l operation, The management of the 
‘sociation at that time decided, with 
‘Ne approval of the board of directors, 


th» 


at our organization must be a ser- 


vice organization and at the same 
time protect the industry in major 
problems affecting all manufacturers 
of hosiery and underwear. 

I feel today that no manufacturer 
will wisely spend money for anything 
upon which he is not receiving an 
adequate return upon his investment, 
and our association can boast that 
every. member on our books is using 
the services of our national office. I 
believe we have today, rather than a 
disorganized association, a solid and 
concrete organization, representing 
practically every large manufacturer 
in the country, together with a great 
percentage of the smaller manufactur- 
ers. Furthermore, and what to my 
mind is extremely important, this or- 
ganization has the respect of the trade 
in general. This association was the 
first organization in the textile field to 
establish a connection with the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of handling problems 
badly in need of standardization as 
well as research problems affecting 
its entire membership. <A longer re- 
port on the activities of this particu- 
lar department, will be read by the 
chairman of the Research Committee. 

The weekly News Letter of this 
association has developed from a slip 
of paper to something that is read and 


appreciated. 
The Sales and Service Bulletin 
issued ‘weekly by this association, 


offering manufacturers the opportu- 
nity of buying or selling without 
charge hundreds of various items such 
as mill equipment, yarn, etc., saves 
our industry thousands of dollars an- 
nually, 

In other words, we have tried to 
follow a line of reasoning that was 
adopted, as stated previously, over 
five years ago, i. e., service and return 
to our members, and I frankly feel we 
have accomplished our object. Our 
dues are lower than any textile asso- 
ciation in America. Our surplus is 
higher, and we have never in the last 
five years begged or requested our 
members to give additional money for 
hypothetical causes or ideas. 


Color Standardization 


One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments, to my mind, of this associa- 
tion during the last year has been the 
further establishment of standardiza- 
tion of colors and the successful fore- 


casting of seasonal ranges of colors 
for its members. This work has been 
carried on with the hearty cooperation 
of Margaret Hayden Rorke, manag- 
ing director of The Textile Color 
Card Association of the United States. 
To my mind, the constant creation of 
colors, as worked out by these two 
organizations, has done more for the 
hosiery industry than any one single 
thing that has ever been accomplished, 
for, as you know, color has been the 
life of the industry, and it has re- 
quired incessant propaganda to keep it 
alive in the face of various efforts by 
those who prefer to handle fewer 
colors and more somber in hue. 


Need of Statistics 


I believe there is only one field .of 
activity in which this association is 
weak, and the fault must be laid at the 
door of its members. That field is 
statistics. It seems almost impossible 
to get this industry to report figures 
and facts at the present time. I am 
hopeful that this will eventually be 
accomplished by the growth of this 
association, the further confidence of 
its members, and constant propaganda 
of educational value relative to the 
combination of facts and figures as 
they affect our industry. 


Campaign Against Misbranding 


I take great pleasure in looking 
back to one of the first reforms in- 
augurated by this association, i. e., the 
rulings on uniform labeling of pro- 
ducts as they affected the consumer, 
in other words, truth in marking and 
stamping of merchandise. Since this 
ruling was made by the association, 
in cooperation with the Federal Trade 
Commission, there have been rela- 
tively few attempts to label merchan- 
dise improperly, up to this year. I 
am sorry to say that at the present 
time, due to the overwhelming desires 
of some people, we learn that mer- 
chandise is being distributed in the 
market with attempted misleading 
labeling. I beg to call your attention 
to the fact that one thread of pure 
silk in the welt of a rayon and mer- 
cerized stocking does not permit a 
manufacturer to stamp his merchan- 
dise “silk and rayon.’ Furthermore, 
one thread of wool in the heel, toe 
and top of a stocking does not permit 
a manufacturer to mark his merchan- 


dise “silk and wool” or “cotton and 
wool.” I must warn you that such 
flagrant violations of labeling will 


sooner or later cause endless trouble 
and expense to those who are not ad- 
hering to the policy of proper labeling 
of their merchandise. 


Price Fixing Unsound 


Time and time again during the 32 
years that I have been a manufacturer 
of hosiery and underwear, I have been 


approached by manufacturers with 
the proposition of “Let us get to 
gether and fix prices, or control pro 
duction.” There is no doubt that 
those two expressions are euphonious 
sounding, but decidedly 
In the first place, any combination t 
fix prices or control production 1: 
illegal, and far more than being il 
legal, is impractical. The law of life 
and business is the survival of thie 
fittest, and the philosophy of lite 
quoted many years ago by Plato is the 
“application of our efforts to the thing 
for which we are best fitted.” When 
a group of men are forced to gather 
to protect themselves by 
illegal combinations, they immediate] 
acknowledge an individua 
weakness in the management of thei 
own business. An 
manufacturers is not and never has 
been, if properly conceived and o1 
ganized, an instrument through which 
people can gather tor relief 
the pressure of 
by resorting to price fixing 


impractical 


reason ot 
innate 


association ot 


against 
economic condition 
The greatest example recently pre 
sented to the business 
country as to the futility of attempt 
ing to control production, has bee 
recently by the oil 
is no more powerful 


men of th 


given industry 
Chere 
financially or otherwise, than the oi! 
producers of this country. 
tives of the 
ganizations today were, in years gone 
by, working partners in a 
company. With the benefit of friend 
ship covering a period of years, witl 
the weight of huge financial working 
capital, this industry, after forming 
a committee to control production in 
the Seminole fields in Oklahoma, was 
forced to throw up its hands and tell 
the world in all honesty “It can’t be 
done.” If I may be pardoned for di 
gression and the use of the vernacula: 
of the present day, forgetting for a 
minute the legal side of this situation, 
“If they can’t get away with it, how 
could we hope to obtain the object in 
which they failed?” 


group, 


‘The execu 
various competing o1 


parent 


Arbitration 


In discussing the textile situation 
with a group of bankers recently, | 
was startled to hear a representative 
financial authority state: “My thumbs 
are down on the textile industry be 
cause outside of the Silk Association 
of America there is no such thing a 
a standard contract, and all the so 
called toda 
favor the buyer.” 


contracts being signed 

I am sorry to admit that this is a 
truthful analysis of one of the troub 
les with which we are forced to con 
tend in our industry. 

The so-called order that we all ac 
cept today, calling for so many thou 
without details and 


sand dozen, 
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without, aboye all, tration.” 1 frankly and honestly be- 
lieve that more money can be saved 
for the hosiery and underwear manu 
facturers of this country through 
that than other new 01 
in “A piece of paper.” progressive move that we might at 
tempt to organize or promulgate. Ar 
bitration is not a theory, it is practi 


so-called contract 


+ 
} 


nifying the limita- 


to when the details 


ns will be given, 1s clause any 


has tried five differ 


this torm of con 


the courts of the cal. Its great value has been demon 


‘ 


New York, and each time it strated clearly by one association, 1. e., 
The Silk Association of America. | 
instructed industrial 
John Nash McCullough, to spend 
next 12 months forming a larger 
\rbitration 


is practically impos- have 


industry to 


our mana 


entire ver, 


rd contract. the 


would 
effort ot the and to have drawn 
consuming up rules for arbitration that are both 
hat they refuse legal and binding, and as I feel that 
the manu fallen down 
will weaken [ am no differ on anything it has started, | hope by 
this time next year that the result of 
this new effort will have been shown. 
In conclusion, | 


rorm 


manufacturer be Committee than we have 


cooperate in an had in past, 


big 


tandard contract, this association has never 


anybody eise However, 


ne small phri > OF clause 
wish to thank my 
the 


the whole-hearted 


printed, and | hope it 


order blank used in fellow officers and directors of 


hosiery and under- this association fot 


and that 


charactet 


“Every dis- cooperation they have given me dur 
the and | 


thank most profoundly the busy ex 


arising also wish to 
must be settled 
conducted in the 


» by-laws, rules 


ing last year, 
ecutives of hosiery companies located 
in New York for the time and effort 
National Asso- they | 
ind 


have devoted as members of the 
Color Card 


association 


Underwear 
all 


Hosiery Committee of 


yitra this 


Committee 


Report of Research 


By George F. Dickson 


RING tiie ear, the this 


except 


handle problems ot 

United 
National 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
they turet 
and in 


association equipped to 


research kind in the States 


Standards 


its study on 


completed, through its 


ip in the Bureau ot through the \ssociation ot 


ashington, D. C 


lardization of lengths as 


men’s, women’s, misses 


. Using Idle Equipment 
Tte! 


] 1, 
and seven-eight 


lhe hosiery and underwear indus 


‘h fellowship also estab- try, suffering like all industries deal 


\aximum percentage of oil in Ng with textiles trom 


ge 


over-produc 


irns—this having tion, 1s confronted with the problem 


percent ige 
of idle machinery and equipment. In 
this 
equipment, a study has been made ot 


would 


accepted by the associ ition, i c 


In a previous study, the asso- Order to utilize machinery and 


1 


tandard 


arrived a sy 
1 
+) 


rayon yarns, tle 
accrue 


best possible method that 


e content ot 


maximum percentage of benefits to all our members, 


ture in rayon varns 11‘ ind, in this connection, the association 


finished recommends for consideration by 
the 


industry, 


oc1ation also 
ded 


sent 


cuft manutacturer in hosiery and 


fel. underwear 


ae 
seven-eignth s 


time, the researcl the tollowing 


he association is working items that can be made on knitting 


d lubricant for nes: 


Bed 


and large beds mad 


machines = Hila 
The 
still 


for 
from various 


knitting indust spreads or counterpanes 


t yarn dyed in various colors 
Pillow 


spreads 


covers made to match the 
or counterpanes or made up 
individual covers 


Window 


om varns to give tw 


and door draperies made 


and Regain in Combed 
Yarn tone effects, 


] ] | ; ] . 
Know, the research tel $ Table 


Knitted cloth 


, three or mort 
Tr ( - 
ae using various types ot yarns 


pads made from soft cotton. 


1 


iS association was install- 5 made from various 


reau of Standards on Jan. types of yarns in_ various this 


have ( » be used for boys’ sport shirts 


i . Rathine 
members of this Bathing 


Since that time, there 
made 


and as women are al 


suits nowadays are 
I worsted, 


cot Sen i 
roblems, atfecting 
; > nd of bright and lustrous colors, 
knitting industry 


knitting bath 
twisted acetate 


is made of 


a plaited or 


suggestion 
tor the suits ot 


n or celanese) artificial silk 


this varn, or 


over a 
cotton 
varn processed with acetate dope which 


give the 


know worsted or cotton 
pers of this "1 e 

will yarn a lustrous appearance, 
and make up well for women’s and chil- 


dren's Acetate 


charge, there is no 


company competently bathing suits 


rayons 
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have good water resistant properties and 
using a worsted or cotton as a core, giv- 
ing strength, it is the belief of the Re- 
search Department that a practical and 
salable garment could be made. 

7. Knitted bathing wraps with rayon 
or rayon plaited over cotton and worsted 
hold possibilities in this day of fashion 
and desire for exotic colors. 

8. Children’s rompers and two-piece 
suits which are to-day being made from 
woven cotton and linen cloths, could be 
satisfactorily made from knitted cloth, 
making the tubular cloth from artificial 
silk straight, or a mixture of artificial 
silk and worsted, or artificial silk and 
cotton. 

9. It is also suggested that underwear 
being made to-day could follow the style 
trend by running artificial silk at ran- 
dom with the cotton, and tinting. 

10. Washcloths can be made in many 
different ways and of various thicknesses, 
with shell-stitched edging, plain edging, 
scalloped edging, and using various col- 
red threads. 

11. Cotton has 


gauze or cheesecloth 


George F. Dickson, Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, Reelected Director, 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 

] We 


some time ago seeing gauze 


lways been a product of the loom 
remember 
on a Coarse-gauge underwear ma- 
that is, the gauze was made by 

using the cylinder needles only. 
We have made a survey of the quantity 
his material used by the Government 
departments in order to give you an idea 


ot t 


lhe various depart- 
Army and. Navy, use ap- 
proximately 105,000 Ibs. of gauze a year 


ot its possibilities 
ments, such as 
This gauze, of course, is made of an or 


dinary grade of cotton and bleached. 
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We have knitted up a small piece 0; 
material on the ribber, using the cylinder 
needles only, to give you an idea. ; 
thin part is made from 30s singles 
and the heavier part from 20s sj 
carded cotton. In making gauze a 
low grade of cotton can be used 
find the price ranges from 3 t 
per yard. Of course, the price is 
sentative of different widths. 

12. Dish toweling is also a very 
commodity, and when made of 
material it is, we believe, more al! 
ent than when made of woven ma 

13. Children’s towels and bath 
made from knitted material would 
make a very good article. 

14. Mothers, when bathing infant 
Ways use some sort of a large t 
cloth on their laps when drying the 
Such cloths made of knitted materi 
colored fringes would also be ver\ 

As a matter of suggestion, th: 
cloths, towels and lap cloths assembled j 
sets would make a very good seller 

15. Laundry bags are usually mac 
from woven materials, but we _ heliey. 
they could very well be made fro: 
materials, using either a straight cotton 
varn or an artificial silk and cotto: 

16. Wiping cloths are also used in 
enormous quantities. A wiping cloth 
from knitted fabric is more absorbent, 
softer, and produces better results than 
one made of woven material or 
cotton waste. 

17. Floor mops are also made in large 
quantities. Making up mops of various 
thicknesses of knitted materials of very 
low grade yarns should give a very satis- 
factory article. 

18. Pads for ironing boards would als: 
vive more efficient results made 
knitted materials than from 
material. 

19. Iron holders or holders for remoy 
ing hot dishes from the oven or handling 
hot utensils on the stove would also find 
a good market, we believe. 

The industrial manager of this asso- 
been instructed by 
board of directors to secure a practical 
knitter to work on this subject. 
addition to the knitter, a stylist will 
be called upon to guide this knitter 
in the matter of styling the merchan 
Samples wil 


e 


k vit 
KN 


varn 


even 


trom 


woven 


ciation has the 


dise above referred to. 
then be knitted in the association lah 
oratory and forwarded to members in 
form, 
yarns used and all 
taining to the garments above referred 


to, as well as other garments that wi 
It is the hope of this 


finished with notations as t 


information per 


be developed. 
association that this work will be | 
full swing within the next six months 


Report of Legal Committee 


By J. Ogden Wells, Chairman 


A REVIEW of the legal activities 
of this association for the last 
that 
involving 


Tt cases of arbitra- 
$285.719.84, passed 
through the association office. In no 
case did the disputants appeal to the 
courts from the arbitrators’ rulings. 


vear, shows 


tion, 


Sales Contract Suits 


hree law suits were brought by 
this association at its own expense in 
[ its 
each 
the 
due to 


the sales contracts for 


matter ot 
members during the vear In 
the 


and the 


case question arose between 


iobber manutacturer 


the decline.in the market price ot 2 
boot hosiery. 
tract given had specified that details a 
to sizes and color were to be furnishe 
to the manufacturer by the jobber 
within a specified time. The courts 
ruled that the failure of the jobbet 
to comply with the above mentione 
dates 
breach of contract. Your association 


In each case, the con 


specification constituted 


1071) 


o 
S 


in each instance had a legal ass 
ment of the claim made to its indus 


trial manager. He, in turn, so! 


1, 


merchandise in question for the 
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price available in the open market, 
ind sued the breaker of the contract 
for the monetary loss sustained by 
our member. In each of the above 
-ases the association won its suit and 
no appeal was made from the verdict 
»f the lower courts. 


Tariff Activity 

Over a year ago when the manufac- 
turers of hosiery and underwear in 
England started to advocate a higher 
protective duty on cotton hosiery and 
underwear your association employed 
counsel and representatives in Eng- 
land to combat the propaganda that 
was issued and to fight against the 
enactment of any tariff bill that would 
close the English markets to. our cot- 
ton hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers. 

Please do not think that we are 
trying to take the credit for the fail- 
ure of the enactment of this legisla- 
tion in England. However, we do be- 
lieve that in our small way we again 
proved that we were protecting as best 
we could, the interest of our members. 
We believe it needless to state that the 
victory was for this industry. 


Confer With Mercerizers 

In the early part of October, 1926, 
the attention of this association was 
called to a new organization, known 
as the Mercerizers Association of 
America, comprising a membership 
of the following firms: Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., American Yarn and Processing 
Co., Dixie Mercerizing Co., Johnston 
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Mills, National Yarn and Processing 
Co., and others. 

The President of this 
was told that a price fixing agreement 
existed among the mercerizers. He 
immediately formed a committee of 
the following members of this in- 
dustry: Grover Good, Globe Knit- 
ting Works; J. O. Wells, Cooper 
Wells Co.; T. Johnston, Knoxville 
Knitting Mills-Co.; J. H. Rickman, 
Chester Knitting Mills; G. H. Curtis, 
The Allen A. Co.; Louis Heilbronner, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co.; Henry Pope, 
Paramount Knitting Co.; J. B. Lesher, 
Unrivaled Hosiery Mills; J. N. Me- 
Cullaugh, National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. He 
requested that they attend a meeting 
in Chicago to talk this matter over. 
At the same time, and in a spirit of 
fair-mindedness and friendliness, the 
mercerizers were requested to attend 
the same meeting. 

At this meeting, statements 
had been made as to what was being 
said in the matter of price fixing, the 
mercerizers informed the members of 
this committee that no such combina- 
tion existed—that they 
association for the 


association 


after 


form an 
same relief that 
other manufacturers had formed trade 
organizations, i. e., compilation of 
statistical data, research work, uni- 
form cost, etc. They assured the 
hosiery members of the committee that 
price-fixing was not a part of their 
program, and that no attempt along 
these lines 
would be considered. 





was to be considered or 


Report of Treasurer 
By Ernest Blood 


HE total income of the National 
Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers for the 
fiscal operating year 1926 was $56,- 
836.86, as compared with $54,136.82 
in 1925. 

The cost of operation of the asso- 
ciation office, including as it does the 
research work, was $50,208.97, as 
compared with $42,310.65 for the ope- 
rating year of 1925. The association 
had on hand a cash balance on Dec. 
31, 1926, of $35,740.27, as compared 
with $30,616.50 on Dec. 31, 1925. 

During the year, the association 
handled claims and collections for its 
members amounting to $1,316,857.24. 
lhe greatest part of this money was 
collected for the membership of this 
association without any charge what- 
soever to its members. 

The Credit Department of this as- 
sociation, still functioning as it does 
in the matter of employing outside 
investigators as well as using mem- 
bership experience, passed credit dur- 
ing the year for its members on 5,137 
credit inquiries. 

During the vear, the association is- 
sued its third Credit Rating Book on 
the knit goods jobbers of this coun- 
try. The fourth one is now in the 
process of preparation. This book, 
is our members know, covers the led- 
rer experiences of the greater number 

f hosiery manufacturers in this coun- 
ry, in their relation to the method of 


payment and the ethical actions of 
over 2,200 jobbing accounts. 

The membership of this association 
is higher today than it was on Jan. 1, 
1926. The policy of non-solicitation 





Ernest Blood, Reelected Treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


is still being followed by the associa 
tion, as it has been for the last 
years. This membership showing, I 
believe, to be unusual in view of the 
fact that the vear 1926 witnessed the 
passing from the hosiery and under 
wear industries of over 61 manufac- 
turers. 


five 
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Convention Notes 


(Continued from page 44) 


portant pieces of work which had 
ever been done by the industry. 
* * * 

He also reflected the opinion of a 
good majority of the members when 
he advocated formulation of a stand- 
ard contract for the sale of hosiery. 
He did not divulge any secret when 
he declared unequivocally that the 
present contract could not be sus- 
tained by the Courts and was not 
worth paper on which it was written. 

* * *~ 

\nother bouquet was passed by the 
President to the Silk Association of 
America in their work on the matter 
of arbitration. It was Mr. Galbraith’s 
opinion that the inclusion of a clause 
calling for arbitration in 
would be a most 


disputes 
valuable adjunct to 
the present-day contract. For the ac 
complishment of this purpose it was 
decided to form a larger committee on 
arbitration which should give its at 
tention to the possibilitv of this mat 
ter. 
x x ok 

directors 
a recognition of geo 
graphical importance. The choice of 
Richard Sulloway of Sulloway Mills, 
Franklin, N. H.. was evidence of the 
growing importance of the 
With a New England 
representative on the Board, recogni 
tion of this important center of hos 
iery manufacture was formally made. 
Also the election of H. M. Gwyn con- 
firms the importance of the Phila- 
delphia district as a center of the 
hosiery industry. 


The election of two new 


was in a sense 


national 
Association. 


a 

The knitted underwear industry was 
not unrepresented at the convention 
Representatives of this branch on the 
official board include president D. T.. 
Galbraith, George F. Dickson of the 
Minneanolis Knitting Works, Minne 
Minn. and S. D. Bausher of 
the Glorie Underwear Mills, Reading, 
Pa. Among other men 
noted were J. A. Firsching of the 
Firsching Knitting Mills, Ine., Utica, 
N. Y.; E. A. Clements, president, 
and E. A. Clements, Jr.. supt. of the 
Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Firsching is one of the 
original exponents of rayon in the 
construction of knitted underwear 
and outerwear. Other underwear 
men reported in attendance were 
Franklin Chatfield, Vice President, 
Munsingwear Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Carl TI. Wilson, resident 
buyer from the New York office; J. 
H. Brine, general superintendent and 
Mr. Swindell of the Allen A Co., Ke- 
nosha, Wis.; also Robert Cooper, 
president, Cooper Underwear Co., Ke- 
and Orville G. Starke, pur- 
chasing agent, and George Kappas of 
the underwear department of Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a 

Re-election of Mr. Galbraith as the 
head of the Association for another 
year was not only a graceful compli- 
ment but a deserved recognition of the 


apolis. 


underwear 


nosha, 
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large amount of time and energy spent 
in the conduct of the 
affairs since he 


association’s 
In spite 
Mr. 


has always 


took office. 
ot the varied activities in which 
Galbraith 
found time to give unsparing attention 


is engaged he 


to the details of the organization. The 
appreciation which he paid to the co- 
operation of his associates can cer- 
tainly be returned in kind. 
ts sal 

lhe tardiness of some of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Association in 
gathering for the luncheon caused a 
restriction of the 
by the Ipana 


program rendered 


lroubadours who were 
another en 
final count of reser- 
ations for the luncheon was 465 and 


evidently “a good time was had by 
alt:* ey Ps 


obliged to leave early fo1 


gagement. The 
\ 











































tact and 
upon that every 
one of the past presidents of the As- 
sociation 


It is a remarkable 


worth 


one 
commenting 


either at the 
convention or in at- 
tendance at the exhibit. This list is 
Harold Lamb of the 
Mtg. Co., Point, Ga., 
first President of the 
Association and who has not 
present at late 
ganization; F. LL. Chipman, Chipman 
Knitting Mills. New York: Joseph S 
Rambo, Rambo & Regar, Norristown, 
Pa.: Garnett Andrews, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. ; 
Kk. Leippe, Reading (Pa.) Knitting 
Mills; T. H. Johnston, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Knitting Mills Co.; S. D. 
Bausher, Glorie Underwear Mill, 
Reading, Pa.; Joseph H. Zens, United 


Was present 


session of the 


as follows: 
Union Union 
who was the 
been 


meetings of the or- 


Charles 


Hosiery Mills Corp., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; and G. Oberlaender, Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 


\lmost without exception these men 
continue their active interest in Asso- 
ciation work and can be counted upon 
for active participation in details of 
the organization. 


Canadian Census of Knitting 

Ottawa, Onrt., CANADA.—Figures 
from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, of the Federal 
ment, shows that there were 154 knit- 
ting establishments in 


(sovern- 


active opera- 
tion in Canada in 1925, of which 105 
were located in Ontario, 33 in Que 
bec, 4 in Manitoba, 3 in Alberta, 3 in 
British Columbia, 3 in Nova Scotia, 
in New Brunswick and 3 each in 
rince Edward Island and Saskatche 
wan. 


3 
P 
The fixed assets of the firms, 
which comprise land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment amounted to 
$23,916,699, leaving working capital, 
which included stocks on hand, cash, 
trading and _ operating accounts, 
amounting to $24,313,751, of which 
materials and stocks amounted to $14, 
572,406, and cash, trading, operating 
accounts, etc., totalling $9,741,345. 

The production in 1925 showed a 
substantial increase over year 1924, 
the selling value of the products of 
the knitting plants amounting to $48,- 
55,434 in 1925 compared with $44,- 
505,523 in the year. 


mn 


former 
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Clift & Goodrich, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 





Knit Underwear, Sweaters, Hosiery 
Nainsook Underwear : 
TO THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY 
328 and 330 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES: 
PHILADELPHIA: 1020 Chestnut Street . 





CHICAGO: Great Northern Hotel 
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GET ACQUAINTED 


Softenol AA, a leader among our Best Service Textile Oils, is praised by boss 

dyers for a, it gives in the dye bath as as a softener in the last rinse. 

Softenol AA is No. | U. S. P. Castor Oil sulphonated in our modern plant , 

under painstaking laboratory control. You will find it profitable to get ac- ? 
quainted with Softenol AA. Write for working sample in either 50% or 75% 
rade. 
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am 3 Manufacturing Chemists 
por for the Textile Industry 
‘ Plant and Laboratory, 13th Street 
i ede Office & Warehouse, 1202-16 Chestnut St., 
tg: O Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Hosiery Status is 
Increasingly Healthy 


Buyers Calling for Deliveries on 
Spring Goods Which Cannot 
Be Made 


This is hosiery week in Philadelphia 
and manufacturers are gathered in 
that center for the annual meeting 
and exhibit of the Hosiery Associa- 
tion. Doubtless experiences will be 
exchanged and it is generally be- 
lieved that the tone of the market will 
be regarded as much more satisfactory 
by those who meet in this gathering 
than it has been of late. Selling 
agents admit that in all probability 
the market is a good deal better than 
the majority are willing to acknowl- 
edge. This is especially true of 
spring orders where deliveries are in 
many cases behind schedule with no 
chance of manufacturers catching up. 
Jobbers find that they cannot obtain 
the merchandise they want for prompt 
delivery while those distributors—and 
some important ones are numbered in 
this category—who have not given 
their details on spring business are 
going to wake up to a most unsatis- 
iactory condition from their stand- 
point. 


Infants’ Socks Well Sold 


Notwithstanding all the talk early in 
the season about delay in placing or- 
ders and giving details, the majority 
of selling agents representing infant 
sock manufacturers claim they are in 
a very comfortable position as far as 
orders are concerned. There is an 
element of dissatisfaction in the fact 
that they cannot accept business today 
which calls for prompt shipment. This 
is due to delay at the beginning of the 
season which led to curtailment of 
production. On an average output 
of 10,000 dozen a curtailment of ap- 
proximately a month meant a lot in 
the fulfillment of orders. And this the 
buyer is beginning to realize today. 
the latter is asking for goods of al- 
most any character, not being at all 
critical about the color or pattern as 
long as he can get a reasonable ship- 
ment. Where he is going to get all 
that he needs, it is hard to say, for 
practically everybody is in the same 
position and cannot promise deliveries 
much before June. This is too late 


for the majority and simply means 
that the buyer will have to pass up 
business which he might otherwise 
secure had he the stock to draw upon. 
In certain directions the question of 
opening for another season is being 
discussed. It is the general feeling 


among selling representatives that the 


‘ater this is postponed the better they 

Will be satisfied. Frequently lines 

are opened immediately after July 4, 
(Continued on page 103) 


Possibilities of ‘Trademarks 





Success of Certain Lines Pointed to as Encouragement to Others 
in the Underwear Field 


HE apparent of trade- 

marked underwear lines with 
their growing strength in the estima- 
tion of the consuming public leads to 
the query as to why more of these 
lines are not produced or at least why, 
among the great bulk of underwear 
garments, more are not trade-marked 
and nationally sold on this trade-mark. 
There is no doubt that proper dis- 
tribution and publicity involve or- 
ganization and outlay which are im- 
possible for a good many, but at the 
same time there are units in the under- 
wear trade, it is believed, which could 
profit materially by adopting a na- 
tional trade-mark and advertising to 
the consumer. This does not deprecate 
the fact that in certain types of un- 
derwear this practice is pursued 
with profit and satisfaction but on 
other lines there is a lack of identifi- 
cation of the manufacturer with his 
product by which the consumer can 
request specific garments and be. sure 
of getting them. It is not necessary 
that the manufacturer should sell the 
retailer direct to accomplish this re- 
sult, but it does mean that the selling 
organization must be more or less in 
close touch with the retailer and must 
spend a certain amount of money to 
see that goods are introduced to the 
retailer. 


Few Ribbed Goods Trade-Marked 


In men’s heavy weight ribs, of 
which there is a large production, the 
absence of trade-mark lines has been 
from time to time a matter of com- 
ment. The majority are sold to the 
jobber and in a great number of cases 
the jobber’s own ticket is affixed. The 
manufacturer’s identity is lost and the 
possibility of building up a consumer 
demand is naturally forfeited. Nor 
is this the worst feature of unbranded 
underwear. Lines which do not bear 
the manufacturer’s trade mark are 
frequently slaughtered by the jobber 
and the retailer with the result that 
distributors do not make the profit 
on them which they feel should be 
made and consequently are not keen 
about carrying them. This applies 
particularly to the medium sized job- 
ber who has to compete with leading 
wholesalers who buy in large quan- 
tities, usually at a reduction from the 
openly quoted price on account of 
quantities taken. The goods are sent 
direct to customers and these drop 
shipments are naturally hard compe- 
tition for the jobber who takes in his 
goods and distributes them again. 
Prices are frequently broken by second 
hands who are willing to do business 
on these leaders at small margin in 
order to retain their distribution over 


success 


a wide territory. The consequence is 
that when a bad season occurs it is 
this character of producer who is af- 
fected by curtailment in demand 
more seriously than the manufacturer 
of trade-marked goods whose line is 
demanded by the jobber’s trade from 
season to and who by main- 
taining his price is able to secure a 
more satisfactory margin of profit. 


season 


Success of Specific Lines 

One manufacturer of heavy-weight 
ribs who has built up a reputation by 
judicious advertising to the public as 
well as to the retailer, is reported 
to have had a most successful fall 
season where certain others have not 
been altogether satisfied with the re- 
turns on their business. Report has it 
that this manufacturer is almost 50% 
ahead on his sales as compared with 
last year. In addition it is stated that 
original orders were much more lib- 
eral at the opening of his fall lines 
than has ever been the case before. 
This certainly is not the experience of 
a good many other manufacturers of 
ribbed goods who have suffered from 
the uncertainty of the buyer and who 
have had little or no basis on which 
to operate their mills at a time when 
such information is most valuable. It 
is also declared that this manufac- 
turer has been very successful in 
maintaining retail prices, so that the 
distributors of his merchandise have 
been able to make a satisfactory profit 
and have not had to fear unwarranted 
competition and demoralized price 
conditions. The advantage accruing 
to the jobber has been demonstrated 
from the experience of those selling 
in this increased distribution, differing 
without brands on their goods to the 
jobbing trade. To effect such a result 
means organization and careful mer- 
chandising. It also means the necessity 
of cooperation with the jobber in in- 
creasing sales of the product at retail. 
This does not mean that orders are 
taken by the representatives of the 
manufacturer from the retail trade 
which go on the manufacturer’s 
books, but it does mean that repre- 
sentatives are constantly canvassing 
the retail trade and the orders re- 
ceived are forwarded to accredited 
distributors. This means the expend- 
iture of considerable but it 
also effects a more satisfactory repre- 
sentation with the retailer and greater 
acquaintance by the ultimate consumer. 
There are lines in the market which 
could mentioned which it would 
seem would benefit by similar pro- 
cedure but it is admitted that a decid- 
ed revolution in merchandising meth- 
ods would have to be undertaken in 


money 


be 


order to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Delays on Spring Lines 


Selling agents admit in many in- 
stances that buyers are anxiously in 
quiring for merchandise that cannot be 
delivered on time. A good many man- 
ufacturers are behindhand on their de 
livery for spring, and conditions will 
become worse at time goes on. De- 
lay in placing orders is now receiving 
its own reward, but apparently the 
buyer has not learned his lesson and 
his operations for fall show little 
change as a result of the experience he 
is having on spring goods. The num- 
ber of instances where buyers are try- 
ing to place sizable orders for prompt 
delivery and are finding that such a 
thing is impossible is increasing daily. 
It is not as if the buyer has not been 
warned. He was plead with at the 
beginning of the season to anticipate 
his requirements, but to no avail. Un- 
doubtedly he will be able to secure 
merchandise of one kind or another, 


-but the amount of substituting that 


will be necessary will be dispropor 
tionately large. 


Too Many Athletic Goods? 


Almost every day one hears of new 
of underwear that 
being put on the market and it is a 
natural question to inquire whether all 
producers of these goods as well as 
distributors are making a profit. It 
has been stated in these columns be- 
fore that distributors are complaining 
about the lack of profit in this busi- 
ness and are wondering as to the rem- 
If the prices at which certain 
athletic garments are being sold at re 
tail represent a proportional price se- 
cured by the manufacturer and the 
jobber, there is little wonder about 
complaints. For instance, an athletic 
woven suit retails at 87c. This is 88 
square, and it must mean that the pro- 
ducer is making it at a figure that will 
little or no margin. On the 
other hand, retailers are undoubtedly 
obtaining a big profit on certain lines 
Lines which 
selling with a few retailers at $1.50 
are better than other garments 
which could be retailed at 75c at a 
profit, but because of the reputation 
of the house and the trade to which 
they cater, it is possible to put on this 
extra margin. There is a growing 
belief that athletic or woven under- 
wear is being overdone, and that un 
less lines are reduced in number and 
the jobber finds it possible to distrib 
ute them at a more satisfactory profit. 
the swing toward knitted goods will 
become stronger and stronger. 


lines woven are 


edy. 


show 


of athletic goods. are 


no 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Blood Knit- 
ting Co. is again operating on full time 
weekly schedules with an enlarged work- 
ing force. 
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Center Drive! 

Center Control of Carriers! 
Center Control of Stitch Length! 
Double Narrowing Spindles! 
Shockless Carrier Stops! 
High Speed Operation! 
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are some of the special features of 
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Full Fashion Hosiery Machine 
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For interesting particulars 
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write or wire to 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
250 West Broadway 
New York City 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Growth of Fancy Hose 


Questionnaire Shows Their Impor- 





ance—Typical Replies 

\ stionnaire sent out last June 
to le ¢ manutacturers of half hose 
by t National Association of 
Hosit ind Underwear Manufactur- 
ers on the subject of fancies for men, 
produced results which are interesting 

retrospect. The returns indicated 
he great growth of fancies, but con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 


their status and future. 
questions were submitted 
(1) How do your sales, in dozens, 
f men’s plain hosiery for the first 
onths of 1926 compare with the 
first four months of 1924 and 1925? 


iour n 


(2) How does your percentage of 
orders for men’s fancy hosiery com- 
pare with total orders for plain hos- 
iery for the first four months of 1926? 

(3) Is it your opinion that the de- 
mand for fancy half hose will con- 
tinue at its present rate? Will it in- 
crease, or will it decrease? 

Taking the answers to the last ques- 
tion first, as most interesting at this 
time, a group of the largest manufac- 
turers in the country expressed the 
following opinions regarding the 
future of men’s fancy hosiery. 

“Our sales figures show demand 
for fancy half hose is on the increase 
and it is our opinion the fancy half 
business will continue to in- 
crease for the balance of this year and 
also next spring.” 

“We believe demand is at its peak, 
and while it hold at present 
levels, the balance of 
the year, the general tendency will be 
downward.” 


1 
hose 


will 


probably, for 


“We are rather of the opinion the 
fancy half hose business will continue 

hold its own, and possibly increase.” 

“There is certainly nothing in the 
wind at the present time that would 
lead us to think that fancy hosiery has 
reached its peak. It still is going 
strong, and we expect the demand to 
continue throughout the fall and com- 
ing spring seasons.” 

“It is our opinion the demand will 
continue at about the present rate 
through the spring of 1927.” 

On Question 1, a comparison of 
sales of plain hosiery during the first 
four months of 1926 with similar 
periods in 1924 and 1925, the follow- 
ire typical answers: 

For first four months of 1925 show 


i decrease of 21% on 1924 figures; 
1920, tor similar period, show a 53% 
decre on 1924; and a 40% de- 
crease on 1925.” 

“Using the 1920 figures as a base, 
N 1925 our sales for first four months 
Were 92.5%; in 1926, 59.5%, com- 
pared with 100% for same period in 
1924.” 

“Total sales for first four months 
Ol 1924 


is 100% our sales in period 
in question during 1925 were 95% 
and 65°% in 1926.” 

. ales of staple hosiery for the first 
cur months of 1926 were 55% less 


” 


than for the corresponding period in 
1924 and 30% lower than first 
four months of 1925.” 


“About 25% less than for same 


period in both 1924 and 1925.’ 


for 


On Question 2 asking for a per- 
centage comparison of orders for 
men’s fancies with total orders for 


plain hosiery for first four months of 
1926, the tollowing are representive 
answers: 
“t924—Plain 93%; 
1925—Plain 79.5%; 
1926—Plain 55.4%; 
“For 1926, sal 


fancy 


6.7% 3 
fancy 
fancy 44.6%. 

iles of fancies in pro- 


20.5% ; 


portion to the sales of plain hosiery 
is 44%.” 

“Fancy hosiery as compared with 
plain is as 48% to 52%.” 

“Our demand for fancy hosiery has 
practically taken the place of plain 
hosiery in numbers retailing from 5oc. 
to $1. There are still a fair demand 
for plain hosiery to retail for 25¢c. 

“Fancy 48.8% of total, plain 
51.2%.” 

Special investigations of this kind 
are a regular part of the service of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear to its members. 


Hosiery Status Healthy 
(Continued from page 101) 





but there seems to be a decided indif- 
ference about bringing out new lines 
and naming prices for another season. 


Rayon Goods Move Steadily 

A continued demand for rayon lines 
is in evidence and the market is nat- 
urally firm in view of the raw ma- 
terial situation. It is evident there is 
no accumulation of stocks in either 
manufacturers’ or jobbers’ hands and 
the future seems to give evidence of a 
successful distribution of this char- 
acter of merchandise. Increased in- 
terest is apparent from export sources 
and it is believed the year will show 
a very decided improvement in the 
volume of rayon hosiery sent abroad. 
The opportunities in this direction are 
increasingly important according to 
sales agents who have made a specialty 
of export business. 


Cheap Cottons Sell Well 

Certain lines of cheap southern 
hosiery are reported to have had a 
most successful season. This is es- 
pecially true on lines adapted for 
chain store distribution. A represent- 
ative of an important southern line is 
reported to have stated that his or- 
ders for the season are far in excess 
of anything he has ever had. The 
fact of low cotton and the possibility 
of producing goods at a price which 
would enable them to be sold at an at- 
tractive figure to the consumer are ele- 
ments that makes for increased ac- 
tivity in this direction. These goods 
are not confined to staples but a fair 
sprinkling of fancies is noted. 

The volume of business which is be- 
ing reported from day to day on full- 
fashioned goods certainly shows lit- 
tle diminution and selling agents are 
very much impressed with the con- 
tinued request for well-known lines. 


ee 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


bho 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


w 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


—— See cliso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


ys 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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| A BIG BUSINESS BUILDING FOR BUILDING BIG BUSINESS 
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— new Park Avenue Building — 
between 32nd and 33rd Streets, 


a 


WY), 


ar 


on Park Avenue—taps all local and 
transcontinental traffic—convenient 
to the best hotels—one minute from 
5th Avenue’s shopping activities, and 
ideally situated to facilitate contacts 
<“~. with the textile industries and the 
New York buying organizations for 
out-of-town retail institutions. 







a 


) 
mh i Full floor units up to 40,000 sq. ft. 
: art mil Ea ih i for large corporations—or smaller, 
‘} 7 ri ag TMU uy 
hair 























“Tf ee more flexible units as desired. 











25 Stories in Height-- 
26 High Speed Elevators -- 

‘Ready about December 1927-- 

Leasing “Now! 


PARK AVENUE BUILDING 
NUMBER TWO PARK AVENUE--NEW YORK o 


re 


Two PARK AVENUE CORPORATION, ‘Principal 
1 Park Avenue, New York — Tel.: CALedonia 3119 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: HARRIS, VOUGHT & Co., INC., Agents 


20 East 48th Street, New York — Tel.: VANderbilt 0031 





Or Your Own Broker 
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Wool Goods Situation Uncertain | 





Nothing Appears Assured as Regards Styles, Prices or Probable| General Market Is We 


Volume of Business 


T little of an assured 
nature in the wool goods market 
at the present time. Styles are any- 
thing that buyers may think at the 
moment, and all too many buyers do 
not seem to be able to think clearly 
on this subject at all. Even the dull- 
ot not an assured 
condition, for here and there are sur- 
prising exceptions. Certain worsted 
mills are running day and night to 
supply the demand for their products, 
while prominent lines of wool goods 
have also benefited from good _ busi- 
ness and one of them was lately with- 
drawn from 


{ERE seems 


business is 


ness 


further sale because of 
the receipt of certain large orders. 


Uncertainty is reflected in market 
discussion of prices. While these are 
still current on a basis which has 


brought financial stringency to many 
manufacturing organizations, buyers 
are going about talking of the fact 
that they are too high. To the mill 
an it is obvious that if his goods 
were to be repriced now they would 
be higher than at the fall opening. 
rhere has been no material change in 
the raw material market, though it is 
reported from raw wool circles that 
certain wools are available now at a 
few cents less than they were held for 
a month or two ago. Since mill op- 
the average are not in 
excess of 60 to 65% of full capacity, 
evident to manufacturers’ cost 
lepartments that, not no 
profits possible with prices figured on 
100% operation schedule, but heavy 
losses are very probable. 


erauuons on 


only are 


Clothiers are now going on the road 
for the and results of 
their trips into the retail field may 
develop more encouragement for sell- 
There is little of this sort 
learly expected, since retailers have 
been just 


new season 


ng agents. 


as cautious as 


clothiers in 
uving as close as possible to their 


need How clothiers are going to 
out fall orders from retailers is 
hat of a mystery. Mill men 
should watch the proceeding care- 


and apply some of the tactics to 
wn dealings with the clothier. 
However even if retail clothiers do 
uy, they may at least indicate by 
ent that their interest lies along 


n lines, which may aid the 
er in formulating his own con- 

t ot the season much more 
than otherwise. Whether or 


ills are going to weave up any 


or stock if additional demand 
€s not materialize, is an unanswer- 
e question. The feeling in the 


is much against such practice, 
me manufacturers may believe 
can do this with the less 


they 


danger because stocks appear to be so 
low at hand. 
impressed 
ot 
because 


However it has 
upon the 
the current have 
of accumulation of 
goods ahead of demand, and there is 
consequently a to 
running to stock. 


every 
been 
that 
come 


industry 


many evils 


general aversion 


A certain 


| 


| 


amount of spot business 
has been accomplished during the 
week, but buyers appear to be ex 
tremely selective, wanting particular | 
things to fill in gaps rather than 
showing any interest in goods at 
large. The way the trade is going 
gives no evidence of accumulations 


of spring goods. From the viewpoint 
of the merchant on the primary mar- 
ket clothiers must be very short of a 
normal supply of spring goods and 
they look for many of 
caught at the of 
with a sharp stringency. 


them to be 


close the season 


* * * 


Supplementary Lines: |ack oi sup 
port to their initial offerings has 
made certain mill agents keen to re 
vamp their styles and to put supple- 
mentary in field. Market 
opinior on this unanimous for 
neither side, but it is interesting to 
note that there is considerable objec- 
tion to such an action at this time. 
The difficulty with the present season, 
they say, is not the unsuitability of 
styles, 


lines the 


is 


but the clothier’s uncertainty, 


and it might therefore be a bad mis 
take to offer him something new when | 


he is just on the verge of making up 
his mind about what the 
opening. 


he saw at 


* * * 


Women’s Wear: [business though 


slow 
Considerable 
fabrics were sold dur- 
ing March in some quarters but 


movement for spring. 
women’s wear 
it very 
subnormal prices. Several large pro 
ducers slashed their prices on fancy 
coatings from stock during February 
and although they did a fair business 
themselves, 


they destroyed market 


confidence without achieving any par- 


ticular advantage to the primary mar- 


ket as a whole. Garment houses have 
about recovered from their shock, and 


other agencies who were entirely out 
of it for 


ginning to get inquiries and are hope 


four to six weeks are be 
ful of selling goods at a profit before 
long. The question of pattern is still 
an unsettled point, though the trend 
appears to from the large 
plaids toward the smaller checks and 
blocks. Improvement in light weight 
goods for women’s dresses is hoped 


for before long. 


be away 


| 


is beginning to show signs of | 


Cotton Goods Hold Progress 


ll Stabilized 





Easily Resists Effects of 


Present Quiet 


ERCHANTS in the cotton eoods 


market are well satisfied with 


the progress which has been made 
during the first quarter of the year. 
Buyers willingness to 
support the market in a large way and 
their demand plus the strength in the 
raw material market has proved suth 
cient to hold prices on an even keel 
for many weeks. Even though there 
may be some complaints, it must be 
acknowledged that the present repre 
sents an 
prices well 


have shown 


ideal condition with 
stabilized no worry 
shown by any trader regarding chance 


for wide fluctuations. 


and 


Margins of profit which are pos 
sible today depend so much upon the 
manufacturer’s past cotton purchases 
that it is difficult to generalize. Mills 
which bought heavily last November 
and December are probably better off 


| than those who pursued the more con 


servative course, buying raw material 


as orders came along. Opportunity 


to buy at such low levels as were seen 


at the end of last 


year are not at 
present in sight. If it is as long be 
fore they recur, as the time which 


had elapsed from their last previous 
descent, it will be many years in the 
future. 
with the present raw material market, 
viewed than 
were with the sagging and uncertain 
level of last fal Che 

doubtless now 

will 


Merchants are more satisfied 


in a broad way, they 
southern 
make a 


able 
manutac 


farmer can 


profit, and consequently be 
spend 


tured 


to more money on 


goods than he would with his 
set oe 11; > : + oT 
principal crop selling below cost. The 
market is now in a mood to be shaped 
by new crop developments and the 
most important information for which 
traders are looking is that concerning 
and general 


acreage reduction 


outlook. 


crop 


Buyers are watching carefully for 





Cotton Goods Quotations 





Apr.6 Mar.30 Apr. 7, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 14.45¢ 7 14 35¢ =, 19.20¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 414-5¢ 4li—i¢ 53<¢ 
38'-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 634-7¢ B%-744¢ 754-7844 
39- in. 68x72, 4.75 734-8¢ b TK-8¢7 834-874¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 8-O¢e 7 8H4-9¢ 10¢ 
39-  in., 80x80, 4.00 934-10¢ 974<-10%¢ 11-115<¢ 
. Brown Sheetings 
36- tn,, 56x60, 4.00 THERE '. THK-BEY” 916-9246 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00 9%-9%¢ .' Oe lllo¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 Tye T%-TKe¢ 834¢ 
iene Pajama Cheeks ee 
QAlé-in., 72x80, 4.70. 754-784¢¥ 754-784¢ | | 916-10¢ 
36\4-in., 64x60, 5.75. . 6%4-6la¢ 634-Ol4¢X 714-754¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10¢ 10¢ 11%4¢ 
Denims, 2.208....... 144¢ "144 *16i4¢ 
Tickinos, 8 0B........ 18-19}4¢ 18-1914¢ 20¢ 
Standard prints. ... 8¢ 8¢ Gee 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in...... : o¢ o¢ o¢ 
*Nominal 


the 


appearance of tinged and dirty 
cotton in current deliveries of goods. 
\lthough such cotton is plentiful in 
the last crop, manutacturers are 


use to those fa- 
\l- 
yn 
certain of the heavier sheetings made 
stained 
this 


usually limiting its 


brics which would suffer the least 


ready there are small discounts 


trom 


cotton, but for 


many 


uses characteristic is not a dis- 


advantage so long as the cotton hag 
regular staple and fair tensile strength. 

Outside the outlook 
there is still one other element of im- 
portance in 


ot new crop 


shaping the coming 
months, and this is the production rate 
which mills see fit to establi yo 
large degree the temptation to run day 
and night when business 


coming 1h 
strongly, has been laid to one side. 
he present slacking off in demand 
with maintained firmness of price is 
a good object lesson in \ hat may be 


done if production is not pushed be- 


vond the limits of demand. With the 


summer months drawing closer it 
seems probable that a restraining hand 
will be laid upon production schedules 


and thus any chance for burdensome 


accumulations will be avoided 
x * * 
Finishing: Vhe National .\ssociation 


ot Finishers of ( otton Fabrics reports 


is follows on the monthly percentage 


of normal average capacit) operated 
in the industry on different finishes 
lhe gain in printing is pronounced 
February Mareh 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
WMOte cw vce. 72 79 76 74 
BGO eter oc wasis 77 92 18 95 
Fast Black...... 33 38 37 36 
Logwood Black. 29 27 28 s] 
PRB ss x eee we 86 96 93 185 
Print Cloths: The inactivity in 


print cloths has not succeeded in fore- 
ing much if 
week's levels. 


prices any, below last 
For spot 64x60s busi- 
ness has been done at 6-13/16c¢ from 
first hands. Last week this 


noted chiefly in the second hand trans- 


price was 


actions. At present, May-June de- 
liveries are moving at 6-3/4c and buy. 
ers are making efforts to obtain May 
goods alone at that figure but wit! 
out success. Spot 68x72s are quoted 
at 8c and May-June deliveries at 
7-3/ 4c 
* x 

Rayon Alpacas: Interest remains 
alive in rayon alpacas and the 64x48s 
of domestic rayon are quoted at 21¢ 
The same construction made from im- 
ported rayons is to be had for slightly 
less. Demand for these goods gen- 
erally is not so broad as several weeks 


ago, and the market is now digesting 
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Even Lengths 


they start at even tensions 


k. \CHL piece of hosiery knitted smoothly 
4 to the correct length—when the ten 
sion of the yarn is held even, unitorm. 
Put a Pigeon Yarn ‘Tension on your 
circular knitter. Let it regulate the drag 
of the silk as it comes from the cone. 
This little Tension insures even lengths by 


preventing the silk from “running wild.” 


Incidentally, the yarn is protected by porce 
lain guides—little chance for injury. 
o Style A : 
\ trial proves more than a page ot words 
4 al proy re an a page V 
fry a Pigeon and make your own decision 


Southern Mills ns : _ s lI Toncane 
Union Ficcon Com. |! rite for a trial Tension. 


pensating Yarn 
Tensions. 


Manufactured only by 


United 

Corp., alto 
Mills, Browning 
siery \ 


ions Mil ? L. H. MYERS 


Successor to A. M. Pigeon 
2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


i. 
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Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 


Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Automatic Ribbed Shirt 
and Drawer Machines 
Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 
Pineapple Stitch Knitting 
Machines 
Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and Jersey 
Sweater Machines 
Automatic Racking 
Machines 
Toque Machines 
coma gusdl tammar a 
——CATALOG-—— 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


Two and three color striper for Rib 
Stitch Bathing Suits 


STAFFORD & HOLT newit!sFalls 9 


New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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P I G E O COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


KE. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


71 Murray Street New York 
Telephene—Walker 1536 


The Two Thread Elastic 


C R. OD. 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH |LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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' Fabrics—Continued 


the large quantities which are being 
shipped out from week to week. 
* * * 


Ginghams: It is still difficult to 
arouse wide-spread interest in the 
medium grade ginghams. The coarse 
goods are finding a good market for 
general utility purposes, and the fine 
goods have a fairly strong style ap- 
peal for summer wear in conjunction 
with plain goods. However, the ging- 


ham situation as a whole will not be 
well-balanced until the medium grades 
improve. 

* * * 

Prints: In the general line of 
printed wash goods there has been 
pronounced stability and the same 
sorts of patterns with which the sea- 
son started are still in good demand 
and nothing yet has appeared to drive 
them from their place. 


Satins Gain in Fall Interest 





Market Rather Dull Except for Forward Buying in Satins— 
Weather Still a Factor 


HE weather still remained a fac- 

tor in the silk market and con- 
tributed, in the opinion of manufac- 
turers, to a continuance of the 
slightly sub-normal demand noted. 
Business is fair only and this is the 
time when things should be swinging 
along at a fast pace. Excuses offered 
for the present state of affairs range 
from the lateness of Easter to the 
weather. Continuance of wunseason- 
ably cold temperatures has unques- 
tionably held up some constmer buy- 
ing and under existing buying meth- 
ods this is reflected without delay in 
the primary markets. 

The hopeful note stressed is that as 
soon as the stores start to move 
dresses and vard goods in larger 
quantities, the wholesale market 
should .feel it almost immediately. 
rhe cutting-up trade has operated 
this spring very cautiously and any 
sudden spurt would find even the 
large stock houses short of garments. 
Silkk manufacturers, however, con- 
tinue to press sales of spring goods 
such as flat crepes and georgettes 
with the result that the market is dis- 
tinctly soft as far as prices are con- 
cerned. 

x * x 

Georgettes: Cutters continue using 
large quantities with interest 
switching in some cases to the lighter 
two thread construction. 
bers reported offering standard three 
thread construction at $1.22'4 but 
whether this represents full quality 
goods or accumulated returns cannot 


be stated. 


fairly 


Some job- 


x * * 
Flat Crepes: Still moving, but at a 
slower pace. Prices reflect some over- 
production and a desire of mills to 


clear stocks before season ends. Still 
expect two months’ business yet but 
every house wants to be the first to 
get from under. 

xk * * 


Satin Crepes: In opinion of trade 


t} 


the safest and surest bet for the fall. 


Large business being booked for 
May, June and July deliveries in the 
gray \s an instance of the com- 
petitive condition of the market, it 
can be pointed out that mills are 
hooking 500 and 1,000 piece orders at 


a penny a yard profit or at cost. The 
reason for this is to furnish a back- 
log of sure work to permit either a 


second shift which will bring down 
overhead on the regular volume of 
business handled, or merely to insure 
keeping their help employed. 
* * Ok 

Silk Situation at a Glance: 
puctTion: Unchanged. 

DEMAND: Fair. 

Stocks: Ample. 

Raw Siik: Prices firmer; stocks 
lower locally. 

SENTIMENT: 


Pro- 


Improved. 


Greater Burlap Strength 





Spot Heavies Become Scarce Even 
at a Sharp Rise 

Further strength has developed in 
the burlap market. Such has been 
the demand for heavy weights on the 
spot that available lots have been al- 
most cleaned up and spot prices are 
nominal. The shortage of offerings } 
appears to be due to an actual 
scarcity of goods rather than to a 
mere withdrawal of sellers. 

The nominal basis for 10'4-ounce | 
40-inch goods on the spot was 9.90¢, 
which is an advance of 50 points over | 
the figure of just a week ago. 


goods to arrive in about two weeks | 
quarters at | 


were available in 
g.55¢. April shipments from Calcutta 
were quoted at 9.30c. 

Light weight goods have shared in 
the market strength. 
by arrivals of 8-ounce 40-inch goods 
are quoted at 6.90c. April shipments 
from Calcutta are about on the same 
Because of these higher prices 
a number of buyers have been repelled 
from the market, and they are await 
ing the export figures from Calcutta 
for March, which should be available 
before the end of this week. If these 
figures are up to the usual monthly 
average buyers believe that sellers can 


some 


Spots and near- 


basis. 


no longer hold the high prices which 
are at present quoted on spot goods. 


Lewiston Bleachery Employes 
Hold Entertainment 

AvuBURN, MaArtne.—One of the 
biggest industrial nights at the Y. M. 
C. A. here was observed here when 
more than 500 employes of the Lewis- 
ton Bleachery & Dye Works took pos- 
session. The program opened with a 
community sing, after which a min- 
strel show by girls of the sheet-room 
was put on. 


‘These ’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 


In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 











The’ Southern Market 


Development of industries and pleasure resorts in 
the South has made it a great market. Potentially, 
the South is a much greater consumer of goods. 
For example, Florida is a year-round market for 


bathing suits and sports clothes in the United 
States. Manufacturers of bathing suits, sweaters, 
hosiery, and other knit goods might investigate 


profitably the market for their products offered by 
the South, and consider manufacturing in the South 
where costs are lower. 


On request we shall be glad to send knit goods 
manufacturers booklets which contain information on 
conditions affecting textile manufacturing in Alabama, 
Georgia, and the Chattanooga District—the territory 
served by the Central of Georgia Railway. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Rae 
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DINSMORE MFG. COM 


—— See cl 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Salem, Mass. 




















You can’t take the knots out 
of thread — but you can pro- 
hibit them from reaching the 
needles. 

Equip your sewing machines 
with the M & B Stop Motion. 
Then when a knot comes rid- 
ing along, this watch-guard 
spies it and stops the machine 
immediately. The knot can’t 
play havoc with the needle! 




















used on 
Willcox & Gibbs 
Flat Lock Machines 
Merrow Shell Machine 
Merrow Edge Machine 
Write for Details 
THE W. S. MILLS CO. 


80 Parallel St., Bridgeport, Conn. Shell 

















Lawndale | CARD 
Band 





J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelp 
Where the “BEST BANDS”’ are made 





are" FELT CO. inc. 481-491 


737 Sher 








(0 


Smash Goes the Needle 





M & B Stop Motion attached to Merrow 


M & B STOP MOTION 


CARD “TWISTER | 

BRUSH WINDER 

CYLINDER SPOOLER 
Works COMB 
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Unwinds - - sews - -measures --rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s what 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- 
ing and Winding Machine 
does. This convenient widely 
used machine unw.nds the 
cloth from the ioom, sews 
and rewinds the clcth into 
rolls of any size you desire. 
It is capable of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is 
fitted with a measuring at- 
tachment which accurately 
measures the length of the 
roll and also can be equipped 
with an inspecting board for 
rapid inspecting if requied. 
The No. 4 Machine make 
an ideal hard roll for shears, 
brush ng machines, for siip- 
ments to the bleachery, etc., 
keeping the cloth ciean and 
free f.cm_ wr-.nkles This 
machine can be equipped 
with either Dinsmore or 


g-nui-e Singer type sewing 
head, and can also be diiect 
con»ec’ d moter driven 1 


desired. Full particulars are 
given in our catalog show 
ing the complete Dinsmore 
line. Send for it! 


PANY 


——CATALOG—— 





Machine 


SPINNING 
hia, Pa. 





: “For Every Textile 
TH Felt Need”’ 


19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
man St., Chicago, IIl. 
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23 Thomas Street 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through —_ 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW Y 





Established 1891 


ard Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts 
PH!LADELPHIA 





_ |BALING Press| 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to _ your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 





J. P. STEVENS & C€O., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK 


LF. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., 
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25 Madison Avenue | 













































Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


Talbot Mills 















NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 


Trade Mark 
US. Pat. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 














Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 | 

CROSBY & GREGORY 

HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrighls 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 
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Further Rise in South 


iASTONIA, N. C., April 2—A 
further advance was noted in the 
average of southern textile securities 
last week. The general average of 
25 most active common stocks was 
marked up 30c. per share during the 
last week according to the weekly 
summary as compiled by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. The average closing price for 
the week was 111.06 as compared 
with 110.76 a week ago while the same 
list of stocks on Feb. 1 closed at 
109.72, thus registering a net gain of 
$1.34 per share within the last 60 
davs. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Publie Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 


G INCE | 


Are Listed Textiles Barometric? 





The Two Leading Issues May 


Reflect Public Opinion More 


Accurately Than Inside Conditions 


Boston, April 6. 

jan. 1 American Woolen 

preferred has dropped from 86% 
to a low this week of 56 and the com- 
mon from 3334 to 18%. In the 
meantime Amoskeag preferred has 
advanced from 7334 to a recent high 
of 85 and the common from 51% to 
a recent high of 70. Amoskeag is- 
sues have sagged somewhat during 
the last week or ten days, with the 
preferred now quoted around 80 and 
the common at 61. The American 
Woolen issues, however, are both 
around the lowest points touched in 
the recent decline. 


assumption that the American 
Woolen Co. may be considered baro 
metric of the conditions in the woolen 
and worsted industry and that Amos- 
keag may reflect conditions in the 
cotton branch of the industry, rather 
than of the worsted industry in which 
it is a comparatively small factor. 
Certainly the outlook for woolens and 
worsteds during the last month or 
two finds rather accurate reflection in 
the movement of the American issues, 
while the marked improvement of 
business in the cotton industry is 
equally reflected by the advance in 
the Amoskeag issues. If 


decline in its securities, then such 
reports were based upon misinforma 
tion, tor such changes aS have taken 
place must result in greater efficiency 
of manufacturing and merchandising, 
and a very marked eventual reduction 
in overhead. The latter statement is 
particularly true of the elimination 
of a number of small or 
units, and concentration of 
ture in larger and 
units. They represent 
completion ot the plans of 
Andrew G. 


inefficient 
manu fac- 

efficient 
practical 
President 


more 


Pierce for the re 
organization of the company upon a 
more efficient economical basis, 
and apparently just at a time when 
the industry is entering upon a new 
era of expanded business with prac- 
tical elimimation of the danger of in- 


ventory losses due to any probability 


and 






















































these as- ee : Pe 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- ti nine poueeet suit the Cabue ora decline in wool prices. 
ing Boston dealers.) It has been generally assumed by SUMptions are correct, and the future If these assumptions prove any- 
ee ean meta bankers and investors in close touch ee ca aoe he be where near correct then the American 
ie ORR ei, 56 in at with the textile security market that oa a oie erie rams ions Woolen preferred is something better 
— ya. Paar 82% 81 83 the recent movement of the American '! their branches of the textile im- than a speculative buy. The Amos- 
AmoskKeag. com. .... , eas ees y . ou ¢ S a i+) S acHliar . 
Audvoccensin ...... 55 45 50 Woolen and Amoskeag issues re- ‘ustry than of condition peculiar tO eae stocks, on the other hand, would 
— a an 2 flected reports regarding the present these two companies, then the Amos- seem to be valued as high as is war- 
Berkshire Cot. ee ae ‘ae, 124 127 condition and future outlook of these keag issues should at least remain panted by the present outlook, and un- 
sigelow- d, com... 9, a ae : : fn; , - - rancine thile if ‘ : ‘ 
Roott eee — i02 107 companies, and nothing else. That fairly stable or advancing, while, if Jess certain of the rumors of at- 
a BOE cusses 99% 0814 or the movements of these stocks has the latest reports from the wool tempted acquisition of the property 
Sore Sra s eke 164 as 166 been due at least in part to such goods market eau ee ae by outside interests are correct 
arr Alpaca ....... ’ oe - ie : . $ > ¢ Z ar rae ™ o 
aceehie..... | 16 15 17 reports there is no question, but now 7 a Se ul remy the Boston Stock Auctions 
ami y > » c : - ce eee : Tic: > ssves ine a“ . - 
Hamilton ‘Woolen. ... a ‘a = that Dame Rumor is less active in - merican oolen 1Ssues. The following sales of textile shares 
casel = Soom 4g? $0 connection with these two companies Increased Efficiency of American were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
yswich, com. ...... 4 an > . wh : ~ : . 3hrs i > rice Che 
Lawrence ...-...... 67% 69 72 and there has been no marked change Lacking official statement as to the Sh — yi ‘oa “ew 
eee ree hes tena? ots ca in their stock values since the middle authenticity of the various rumors 10 Androscoggin 100 «SES 
yman ewe. waar 4% 5 12 . las enki se all ed ti “ 50 Nashua, pfd.*.... 100 m% +% 
Massachusetts ..... 71 69 72 of last week, there is allowed the as- that have been current regarding pos- 52 Ppopperell 1001095, 25% 
acing elgg "18% "8 St semgeon that their pemens values sible acquisition of the Amoskeag by ? aie: saite. pf 100 - ’ 
Nashua, pfd. 94% 92 94 and a part of their recent movement some outside company, it is idle to 8 Merrimack Mfg., com 10 «120% + % 
ae oa. anit ~~ Va — 17 may be a reflection of outside invest- indulge in conjecture regarding them. iss Total 
aaa. 19 20 21 ment opinion as to the character of On the other hand, if rumor regard- *Rx. d Dividends Declared 
Pacific Soe ee Line a ee ret : : 2 Eee oa a —s idends Veclare 
Selle . seu 330 Gis business and of the business outlook ing changes that have taken place re- ividen a - 
Plymouth Cordage... 123 115 120 in their respective fields. cently in the American Woolen Co. Mill Pd. Rate Stk. Payable stock of 
4 Tremont & Suffolk. . 23 22 25 ° ° ?. ° « Bigelow-Hartford . Q $1.50 Pfd May 2 Apr & 
a York. Rese ash °7 30 This statement is made upon the have had anything to do with the  pigetow-Hartford | Q $1.50 Com. May 2 Apr. 8 
SuneeED MILL STATEMENTS 
e —o = = oe = — ee —_—____—_—_— = — ———————— — = 
ills | ASSETS | LIABILITIES 
Line . — - - — ————_—_—_—___—_— — ————————_ -_-—_—— —_——__— 
ASS Name and address of company | of Fiscal | | Real Miscellaneous | Total Accounts 
sident business seal Cash and Raw | Total estate, ——$$————_——— —_ payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings | ae floatin chcele profit and 
Cloths receivable | mdse., etc. assets and Amount Description and funded loss, ete. 
machinery debt 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y............. Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 $381,619 |$1,440,269 |$1,821,888 |$4,833, 866 $4,028 | Miscellaneous | $6,659,782 $674,834 | $5,616,200 $368 748 
Dec. 31, 1925 408,109 | 1,553,501 | 1,941,610 | 4,915,326 4,910 | Miscellaneous | 6,861,846 657,308 | 5,626,400 578,138 
New Bedford Cotton Mills, New Bedford,| Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 332,538 611,949 944,487 | 2,303,901 | ....... 3,248,388 | 384,402 | 1,800,000 1,063, 986 
Mass Dec. 31, 1925 356 , 986 774,601 | 1,131,587 1,903,474 | 3,035,061 106,155 1,800,000 1,128,906 
° j | 
Registered Fverett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 293,842 | 93,754 | 1,226,596 | 2,717,118 106,849 | Miscellaneous | 4,050,563 | 1,139,820 | 2,100,000 810,743 
Office Mar. 31, 1926 794,924 | 1,029,691 | 1,824,615 | 2,806,791 _... | 4,631,406 | 1,425,000 | 2,100,000 1,106,406 
Soule Mills, New Bedford, Mass Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 795,889 206,545 | 1,002,434 | 2,008,828 - 3,011,262 68,425 1,260,000 1,682,837 
Dec. 26, 1925 544,952 397 ,299 942,251 | 2,002,590 2,944,841 | 105,730 | 1,260,000 1,579,111 
merican Mfg. Co., New York.. J. &C. | Dec. 31, 1926 | 3,609,281 | 6,951,581 10,560,862 |13,396,887 996,153 | Miscellaneous | 24,953,902 | 5,475,542 | 12,800,000 6,678 , 360 
Dec. 31, 1925 | 4,115,048 | 6,531,406 |10,646,454 |13,454,817 935,721 | Miscellaneous | 25,036,992 5,330,340 | 12,800,000 6 ,906 ,652 
| 
V elours Lancaster Mill, Clinton, Mass..............| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 885,023 | 1,635,831 | 2,520,854 | 5,285,775 104,453 | Miscellaneous | 7,911,082 | 1,846,284 | 4,181,000 1,883,798 
Oct. 31, 1925 932,213 | 2,171,751 | 3,103,964 | 5,179,827 132,528 | Miscellaneous | 8,416,319 | 1,444,828 | 4,191,000 2,780,491 
| 
co Cornell Mills, Fall River, Mass........ Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 117,528 118,306 235,834 | 800,000 3,847 | Miscellaneous | 1,039,682 10,604 600 , 000 429 ,078 
; Dec. 31, 1925 120,479 98 ,003 218,482 800,000 ce 1,018,482 600 , 000 418,482 
—— Newmarket Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N. H....| C.&S. | Jan. 1,1927 | 1,410,969 | 2,066,874 | 3,477,843 | 3,170,056 43,682 | Miscellaneous 6,691,581 1,830,937 2,699,800 2, 160,844 
Giccaacualill Jan. 1, 1926 | 1,411,168 | 3,103,076 | 4,514,244 | 3,254,020 41.653 | Miscellaneous | 7,809,917 | 2,032,580 | 2,699,800 3,077,537 
hed 1854 || Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass..| Cotton | Nov. 30, 1926 | 2,041,106 | 1,891,576 | 3,932,682 | 8,408,870 143,027 | Miscellaneous | 12,484,579 363,610 | 10,123,518 1,997,451 
Nov. 30, 192! 1,996,304 | 3,399,520 | 5,395.824 | 8,202,253 128,372 | Miscellaneous | 13,726,44 ,403 , 35 by ’ 3, 323, 
IR | Nov. 30, 1925 | 1,996,3 ‘ ; fiscell 726,449 | 1,403,358 | 6,000,000 6,323,091 
NANT}; Nyanga Mills, Woonsocket, R.I........... Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 500, 446 392,459 892,905 | 1,250,070 75,397 | Miscellaneous | 2,218,372 598,828 | 2,100,000 *480,455 
| Dec. 31, 1925 425,516 357 , 344 782,860 | 2,344,325 616,534 | Miscellaneous | 3,743,719 562,487 | 2,100,000 108, 123 
| 
on | Esmond Mills, Esmond, R.I.............. Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 970,202 | 1,650,964 | 2,621,166 | 4,144,789 604,590 | Miscellaneous | 7,370,545 | 1,133,589 | 1,615,000 4,621,956 
sopyrights, Dec. 31, 1925 856,401 | 1,925,765 | 2,782,166 | 4,010,458 597.005 | Miscellaneous | 7,389,629 | 1,418,061 | 1,615,000 4,356, 568 
Invention 
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Textile mills considering di- 
rect sales of their production 
in the finished state to the 
wholesale, the retail, or the 
cutting up trades, can elim- 
inate credit risks and keep 
distributing costs at a mini- 
mum through using the serv- 
ices of the Textile Banking 
Company. 


Sales are converted into cash 
immediately upon shipment 
of goods. 

Correspondence or interviews with 


reference to selling and factoring 
textile mill production invited. 











TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
50 Union Square - - - NEW YORK 


FACTORS 
















































































WANTED 


A New York Commission House 












































with wide experience and elabo- 








rate facilities solicits the oppor- 
tunity to handle a Southern Turk- 
ish Towel Product of a sale value 
approximating $2,000,000. 



































Would appreciate hearing from 
| those who may have, or can pro- 

















vide necessary equipment. 


























Correspondence will be held in 
strictest confidence. 



































Address Adv. 247, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Financial—Continued 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Directors 


Sued 

Alleging that directors of the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
conducted the business of the corpora- 
tion in such a manner during 1921 to 
1925 that it became insolvent, Hans 
Dege of Lowell owning 40 shares of 
the company’s stock in behalf of him- 
self and any other stockholder who 
may wish to join has brought suit for 
$4,000,000 against the directors in the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, and 
asks that the defendants be decreed 
liable for all ‘losses of the corporation. 
The suit is begun by a trustee writ. 
The directors named as defendants are 
John E. Thayer, Jr., Charles P. Cur- 
tis, Felix Rackemann, George H. 
Whiting, Thomas P. Beal, Jr., 
Arthur Adams and Arthur Cumnock. 
It is claimed by Mr. Dege, whose coun- 
sel are J. G. Brier and R. B. Owen, 
that if the defendants had done any- 
thing to acquaint themselves with the 
actual conditions of the company or 
had used ordinary business diligence 
they could ascertain the true condition 
of the affairs of the company. 


Manomet Stockholders Author- 
ize Liquidation 

By a unanimous vote of the 63,008 
out of 80,000 outstanding shares 
represented at the meeting of the 
Manomet Mills in Boston last Tues- 
day, stockholders authorized the direc- 
tors to sell all or any part of the prop- 
erty and assets of the corporation at 
auction or at private sale. President 
William Whitman stated that the 
directors had formulated no plans for 
the disposal of the property. 





Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week Ending April 5.) 


Stock Sales High Low Last 
Courtaulds, Ltd ; 600 §=265%% 26, 261 
Industrial Rayon.............. 2,400 ™ 7 7 
Snia Viscosa . ie 1,400 10 9 9% 
Tubize Art Silk...... ove 50 182 181 181 


Silk Sod ae on N.Y.Exchange 
(Week Ending April 5.) 


1927 


High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% 20% Belding-Heminway.. 2, 000 231% 2214 22! 
1644 10% Century Ribbon..... 0 14% 13% 13 ’ 
57% 560 Julius Kayser....... 2,100 51 50M 51 
146 12 H. R. Mallinson.... 1,000 12° 12 


14%, 12 Van Raalte.......... 








Wool Trade Questionnaire 
Boston.—The executive commit 
tee of the Boston Wool Trade As 
sociation has instructed Secretary F. 
Nathaniel Perkins to send to all mem 
bers of the association the questions 
and answers relating to trade prac 
tices compiled by James H. Barnard 
with answers of the judges, William 
E. Jones, Albert F. Howe and Robert 
L. Studley. The full list of ques- 
tions and answers was given in full 
in April 2 issue of TExTILE Wor tp. 


opinion of the three judges, if wool 


Commenting on question 19 the 
committee states that according to the 


is sold for account of whom it may 
concern the broker is not liable un- 
less he has obligated himself in some 
way while making the transaction, or 


unless he has received payment 0: 
bill from the buyer and has not re. 
mitted to the seller. “In view of this 
opinion we suggest to our member 
dealers that they protect thei, 


the 


in- 
terests on such occasions by obta ing 
from the broker a satisfactor, ac. 


ceptance of his responsibility fo: the 
transaction or by asking for payinent 
before delivery is made.” 

Following suggestions from the 
trade Mr. Barnard has prepared a 
further list of 20 more queries which 
will be acted upon by the judges and 
published later. 


More Favorable Trade 
Balance in Cottons 


Foreign Trade Figures Analyzed 
by Cotton Textile Merchants 
Show Improvement 
Reports compiled by the Department 
of Commerce show that the favorable 
trade balance of the United States in 
cotton textiles is steadily increasing in 
volume. At the end of 1926, accord- 
ing to comparisons made by The As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, it was 84% greater 
than at the end of 1923, the last vear 
of intensive competition from cotton 
manufacturers abroad. Imports de- 
clined 72% in this period. Exports 
of cotton cloth in 1926 were 10% larger 
than in 1923 notwithstanding a decline 
of 5% from the volume in 1925, the 

largest of the four years. 

Imports of cotton cloth in 1923 
amounted to 218,970,000 square yards; 
in 1926 they were 60,680,157 square 
Exports in 1923 were 454,- 
520,000 square yards and last year 
they were 513,298,000 square yards. 
In other words the excess of exports 
over imports of cotton cloth increased 
from 245,550,000 square yards in 1923 
to 452,617,000 square yards in 1926 


vards. 


or 84%. During the first two months 
of this year both exports and imports 
have declined, but the decline in 1m- 


ports was relatively larger than in 
exports 

This continued decline in imports is 
directly in line with the progress 
which domestic mills have made in re- 
cent vears in meeting the demand in 


this country for fine cottons. It is in 
this section of the industry, producing 
such cloths as poplins, lawns, organ- 


dies, voiles and crepes that serious 
competition with foreign manutat 
turers exists. 

In the United States these fine 
goods are produced by about one-sixth 
the spindles of the country in number 
and about one-fifteenth in capacity on 
a basis of either yardage or poundage. 
Exports of cotton cloth include a large 
percentage of coarser 
bleached cloth alone accounting for 
about one-fourth the volume. 


Zoot Is, un 








Betmont, N.C. Thies Dyeing & Proc- 
essing Co., which was recently organ rized 
to build a plant here for “dyeing and 
bleaching cotton and rayon products, has 


engaged J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greet 


ville, S. C., as its engineers. 
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More Interest in Silk Yarns at 

Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Much inter- 
n silk developed here on April 2, 

following receipt of telegraphic in- 


est 
formation that a record breaking 
ymount of silk was delivered during 
March. There was considerable spec- 
ylation on what the effect of the record 
demand would have upon prices. 

Some of the silk users believed that 

e price of thrown silk would be sure 
to advance and they proceeded 
glace orders to protect themselves on 
their requirements. There seemed to 
be a sentiment that an advance 
be expected within the next few weeks. 

the meantime thrown silk still 
being quoted on basis of $6.30 a pound, 
and there was little ordering done dur- 
ing the week ending today. 

Lack of activity also characterized 
the yarn market as a whole. Rayon is 
quoted here at $1.50 per pound in the 
150 denier size. 60s-2 


to 


is to 


is 


In mercerized, 
is quoted at 81 to 83c with 26s at 59 to 
and Sos at $1.06 to In 
carded cones 10s are being purchased 
from 26% to 
Seventies in 
74 to 76c 


6§2¢ $1.09. 
ranging 
at 
combed singles 


at prices 27C 


with 20s 290 l4e. 


29 to 
are listed at 


and 18s at 37 to 38c. 


Short Selling More Prominent 





Carded Yarn Prices 


Strong—Market Quiet 
£ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ARDED yarn prices have de- 
clined a cent during the last two 
weeks as an average. Combed quota- 
tions have not been altered although 
they are firmer. In the carded sec- 
tion of the market both weaving and 
knitting yarns are and in addi- 
tion sales have fallen off to a marked 
degree. Several of the largest houses 
here assert this week 
dullest of any this year to date. 
yarn scared 
out of the market 
fact that manufacturers were 
out of the market caused yarn prices 


easy 


been the 
Have 
manufac- 
has the 
already 


has 
softer prices 


turers or 


to decline? Which of these is the 
real reason for the present unsatis- 
factory condition may be debatable 
but all yarn houses agree that the 
period covered by the last two weeks 
has been the least active of any simi- 
lar period this year. 
More Short Selling 

Such conditions have made short 

selling more attractive and there are 


quotations in the market, particularly 


market 


1 


covered 


Ing 


lhe 


this s; 


tain firms here are offering 20s-2 
warps for example a cent under the 
price quoted by the lowest priced 
Easier—Combed Qualities Continue spinner which was 28c at the middle 
ot this week. These factors believe, 
ind it may be stated many yarn 
on 20s-2 and 30s-2, the speculative jouses here have held this opinion 
weaving counts, more than a cent cince the middle of March. varn 
lower than the lowest priced spinner prices were approaching a level at 
will accept. Yet this tendency has which they believe buying would fall 
not affected spinners as a general off and prices start to decline. They 
rule, although here and there we find peljeve their judgment has already 
one who is willing to more nearly heen justified by the decline in carded 
meet manufacturers’ ideas than two yarns and thev are now willing to 
weeks ago. Others are holding for speculate with manufacturers — that 
almost as high prices as at that time. prices will go still lower. In. this 
In other words, = are more in the connection it might be emphasized 
market inclined to blame short selling that from ippearances seinsiaiitentuaais 
dealers than to blame spinners for the did not stop buying because of high 
decline witnessed in carded yarns yarn prices, but for other reasons, as 
during the last two weeks. An ex-  chort sellers report they have not been 
ample of this may be seen in a large able to move large quantities this 
sale of 30s-2 warps made more than week. 
a week ago. “his yarn was con 
tracted for by the manufacturer at Dealers’ Stocks Larger 
35c which was on the low side of the 


Irom this it might be assumed that 


at that time. The dealer mak- the present quiet market is the result 

ile stated this week he has of two or more factors. Manufac- 

= at a prace which will give turers been buying larger quan 
him a proht on the transaction, tities during the first quarter of this 
Lower Prices Coming vear, one of the largest spinning 

same thing is becoming more groups in the country reports the 

lo stimulate business cer total volum of busines thev have 


prevalent. 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Singles 


30s 
os 
t0s 
0s 5 
60 6 
Os 


30s 36 38 


H0s 


Warps Tubes 


and 
10s 
50s 
Po dn bo eo bicic a aad 


70s- 
80s- 


09 PS PO bo LO 
u 


Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Sakelarides 

Average Best 

72 76 - 

74 79 — 
81 - 

86 — 

91 

96 — 

108 — 


76 
81 
86 
91 
1 03 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 


Carded—-( Average Quality) 
. . * ° Me » 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 12s 3514 
see Skeins or Tubes—(Warp 1 Twist) 14s v0 
4s to 8s — —24% 20s 2814—29 l6s 86% 
10s — —25 Reese ke ees — —30 18s 37 
12s ; - cei pd inks ee. pie Sie ; ; 39 20s 38 
l4s NiGkea ee 26 30s .. 34144—35 24s { 
" » 
lbs — —26% 40s — —43 “5s +4 
Two- Ply Skeins and Tubes seta a 
83-9 . —24% 260-2 2 1h, Mercerizec¢ ones 
TRE Aho ha cae ane —— ae i 3414 208-2 D7 1S 
128-2 25%—26 368-2 ............. —4) 308-2 59 —63 
84 » 
148-2 2644—27 $s-2 12 { —s 63 65 
lbs-2 - —27% 40s-2 High breakage $4 te sOn-S vo Gi 
5-2 — —28 5038-2 — —50 i5e8-2 os 
4.9 —31 60s-2 — a ~- ‘4 
ia O0s-2 st) S 
Single Warps = ()<-9 92 on 
Os 251% 24s 1 fica 7 
»s 26 Ys 33 Peeler 
Is 26% 380s ob 7 Single 
Gs ~2714 40s +4 1 . 
202 Carded 
- “5 28% 10s 16. = 90 37 
: Two-ply Warps 148 30 —3! 38 10) 
Re-f ORV 2 ¢ o 2 7 
7 —— “207g C405 ...... sass 16s 30%—31% 39 —4! 
)s-2 26 265-2 321 ear aa as 
a a a oe 18s 31 —32 10 42 
“= =0 2 al oUs-2 . * oon 20s .. dsl %y—32% 4] 13 
ts-2 27 27144 40s-2 ordinary 43 —44 246 wT all “i . 
s-2 27144,—28 50s-2 : 6b: — —5) ated 33 —s4 43 sa 
13-2 ..28 ee ee wee ee 57 Combed Cones 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 28%e; White, 24-25 (cD $2 44 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 24s-2 44 16 
5s 24 —24% 22s a a 281 285-2 165 18 
10s 2414—25 22s (silver Jaeger ) 3H) 5] 30s-2 1S 2 
Be. Wns esis S Aas ee At) 291 368-2 50 —d5 
NE ho re ea Be a 2514%4—26 26s 30 301 . . P 7. 
Mee Mais kits. o eee 26 —26%, 30s tying in 301%4—311 Combed Reverse Twist et Yarns 
ie eee cceoseseee™™ —27 30s extra quality 831 34% A eeler R : 
yi) 9" re ze ms 
s RU re ieee ne 42 —43 - 5 cee er 
«tS . g 5 — yz > 
Combed Sadist inane Quality) Bes. stokes 53 —54 59-—60 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 55 ~—56 61—62 
8-2 — —40 50s-2 53 —d4 40s 6] 66—67 
o0e-e — —45  60s- 9 62 —65 15s 66 7L—72 
MMR ioerik einiacucriirato ened 46 —47 70s-2 79 —75 50s im, on 76—77 
SUM oe oak 06 ves en 48 —50 eee on ae 60s ee 86—87 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business April 6 
For New York spot cotton prices, see page 121. For staple cotton prices, see page 123 


| 
- 7 é 2 A ) —)b6 
- “ Os > 65 
7 75 
SOS = —S)D 
‘ones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
§ 5 S0s-2 1 05—1 O8 
59 —63 Singles 
3 Vf 30s - —§5 
) ts SS 
7 50s - —95 
il - 60s - —l] 03 
—83 70s ane 1 17 
: SOs -]| 55 
r—(Super Quality) 
Sing Cones 
Combed Carded Combed 
7 —39 Ps 34 —35 44 —46 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


booked to date this year will exceed 


that of a similar period for several 
vers back. Others report a satis- 
factory volume of business for this 
riod. Although trading at times 


I rs 

became quiet, it was more than bal- 
anced by periods of great activity, 
when contracts of large size and run- 


ning far ahead were placed by manu- 
facturers. This condition resulted in 
firm and rising yarn prices with spin- 


ners becoming more independent and 
less inclined to follow reactions in the 
cotton market. 


Spinners’ Position 

Looking back at such a situation it 
might be assumed that manufacturers 
have a fair amount of forward yarn 
business now placed with spinners. 
This is proven by the fact spinners 
as an average have more than a 
month’s forward businéss in hand 
while certain large groups in both 
the carded and combed section of the 
market are sold fairly solidly ahead 
for three months. This is one reason 
that interest from manufacturers may 
have declined. In the second place, 
contracts were placed early in the 
year because manufacturers were un- 
able to obtain stock yarns as needed 
from dealers’ stocks which were ab- 
normally low at that time. This con- 
dition is now reversed. Dealers have 
fair size stocks and large enough to 
supply manufacturers with all counts 
from local stocks. In several in- 
stances dealers have what may be 
termed large stocks. 


Stock Yarns Easier 


In this connection it is observed 
that dealers are selling yarns from 
stock at prices as low and lower in 
many instances than manufacturers 
would be compelled to pay if depend- 
ent upon delivery from the spinner. 
This is also in distinct contrast to 
conditions early this year when stock 
yarn brought a cent more than when 
delivery from the spinner was speci- 
fied. This, to many, is concrete evi- 
dence that dealers’ stocks are in fact 
increasing faster than desired. Until 
this situation is corrected, future con- 
cracting and buying of large quanti- 
ties will not develop. Manufacturers 
are now able to obtain all the yarn 
they want, when they want it and as 
cheap or cheaper than they can ob- 
tain the same for delivery from the 
spinner. 


Knitting Yarns Quiet 
Except for small quantities of 
Weaving counts wanted for quick 
shipment there has been no business 
of importance in carded yarns. Large 
contracts, except here and there, have 
heen conspicuous by their absence. 
rded knitting yarns are less active 
weaving, except in extra quali- 
as used by up-state underwear 
nufacturers, The latter continue 


-+ 


ive demand and several spin- 
in this limited group are sold 
ahead, one stating they have 
igh business to run them full 
‘until September and another until 
first of next year. Underwear 


manufacturers are in the market at 
present for medium weight counts and 
are offering 28'%c for 20s, but find 
spinners holding firmly at 29¢ 


Yarns Statistically Strong 


But Demand Not Keeping Pace 
With Increased Production 
Boston.—With the exception of 

northern mills the sales yarn market 
is in the strongest statistical position 
that it has been for many vears. If 
production were restricted to a single 
shift basis of 48 to 54 hours there 
would be enough business on the 
books of sales yarn mills to keep prac- 
tically all of the spindles humming 
steadily for two or three mouths, ever 
if no more business were booked dur- 
ing this period. A considerable num- 
ber of southern mills are sold ahead 
as far as this on both carded and 
combed yarns, but it is doubtful if 
there are many who will not need 
more business to keep them operating 
on a single shift basis through May. 

There are few idle spindles in the 
South today in either cloth or sales 
yarn mills, but while the slack of in- 
active spindles has been taken up, 
there is a large additional potential 
productive capacity in “active spin- 
dle hours” on a two and three shift 
basis that has not been covered with 
orders. It is the intensive effort that 
is now being made to cover this addi- 
tional productive capacity that is com- 
mencing to weaken prices of carded 
yarns. Operation on a two or three 
shift basis and the spreading of over- 
head reduces production costs and 
makes lower prices possible, but it 
also tends to unsettle the whole price 
position of the market. It is expecta- 
tion of just such a development that 
is causing many buyers to operate 
cautiously, and some of them are 
also influenced to this policy by a 
belief that lower prices for raw cot- 
ton are inevitable. 

It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why the active demand for 
cloths, from the coarsest ducks to the 
finest count fabrics, has not been ac- 
companied by a proportional increase 
in demand for sales yarns, but it is 
a fact that it has not. Active busi- 
ness for the cloth mills has eliminated 
the latter as a competitor for sales 
yarn business and has made some of 
them buyers of sales yarn, but demand 
for knit goods, narrow fabrics, car- 
pets, woolens and worsteds, insulated 
wire and other products whose manu- 
facturers are the principal buyers of 
sales yarn, has not expanded in pro- 
portion to the demand for cotton 
cloth, and until it does production of 
sales yarn will have to be adjusted 
to this narrower demand or prices 
must suffer. 

Carded yarns of medium = and 
coarse count are at least a half cent 
lower than they were a week ago, and 
in a few instances larger concessions 
are reported, particularly where direct 
sellers are involved or commissions 
are being cut. Competition is no less 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc: 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 
of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








H.S.RICH &CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
oe ine SOuTn water’ oy 
PROVIDENCE.REL, 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 





PLUSH Fake 


10/2 to 30/2 
“Prlblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 
expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 
srade fabrics. 


«« Bladenboro Cotton Mills, »- 


Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 
FORREST BLDG. 119 So. 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


keen on combed and fine count yarns, 
but spinners’ margins are narrower 
and there is less opportunity for price 
cutting. On nearly all varieties and 
counts of yarn the need of restricting 
production closely to an order basis 
in order to stabilize values and allow 
the spinner a moderate profit was 
never more plainly indicated, but 
there is little evidence that any con- 
siderable number of spinners intend 
to pursue such a policy. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, etce., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 
54, 1912, of TEXTILE WORLD, published 
weekly at Albany, N. Y., for April 1, 1927: 


State of New York ! ssa) 
County of New York § Tes 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. H. Bragdon, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the treasurer of the TEX- 
TILE WORLD and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Brag 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., 334 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, C. H. 
Clark, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Managing Editor, V. E. Carroll. 334 Fourth 


Avenue. New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ers, H. O. Barnes, 334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. ¥. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 


corporation, its name and address must 

stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned 
*y a corporation, the names and addresses 


ef the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company or other 
uincorporated concern, its name and ad 
iress, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) Bragdon, Lord 
& Nagle Co., Ine., 334 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Henry G. Lord. 65 Franklin 
Street. Boston, Mass.; Adelaide F. Lord, 
65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.; Frank 
L. Nagle, 65 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Mass.: J. H. Bragdon, 334 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; H. O. Barnes, 334 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; C. H. 
Clark, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. : 


S. H. Steele, 828 Drexel Building, 
delphia, Pa.; V. E. Carroll. 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.:;: C. 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
imount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state) None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above. 
giving the names of the owners, stock 
holders, and security holders if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
reurity holders as they appear upon the 
woks of the company but also, in cases 
here the stockholder or security holder 
ippears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or. in any other fiduciary rela 
ton, the name of the person or corpora 
i tor whom such trustee is acting, is 
given, also that the said two paragraphs 


Phila 
334 Fourth 
Hutton, 65 


‘ontain statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the cireum 
‘tances and conditions under which stock 
olders and security holders who do not 


‘ppear upon the books of the company as 
tr hold stock and securities in a 

ty other than that of a bona fide 
and this affiant has no reason to 
eve that any other person. association, 
orporation has any interest direct or 

in the said stock, bonds, or other 
ties than as so stated by him 


fhat the average number of copies 

of each issue of this publication sold or 

stributed, through the mails or otherwise. 

subseribers during the six months 

ling the date shown above is 8,522. 

rt information is required from daily 
tiens only.) 


ISstees 


J. H. BRAGDON, 
Treasurer. 
rn to and subscribed before me this 


-'tl day of March, 1927. 


LESLIE W. ALLISON. 


_ Notary Public, Kings County, No. 174, 
Res. No. $202. 
eh, Y. County Clerks, No. 428, Reg. 
. S100 
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term expires March 30. 1928. 


Small Supplies, High Prices 


Waste Values Hold Firm as Re- 
lated to Price of Cotton 

Boston.—The waste situation is 
steady. As compared with a year ago 
conditions are much more favorable 
and better prices are obtained for all 
kinds of wastes as related to the basic 
price for cotton. There is still an 
English demand for comber and the 
foreigner is willing to pay prices 
quite as good if not a little better than 
the domestic consumer. Choice com- 
ber is quoted 13-13%c and the best 
peeler strips bring 11c. All kinds of 
threads are in fairly active demand at 
strong prices. There is no over-supply 
of these commodities as is the case 
with picker, fly and some other low- 
grade stocks. 

Considerable business is held in 
check by the limited supplies coming 
in. It still continues a mystery how 
the cotton mills in this country can 
utilize the normal amount of cotton not 
far from 600,000 bales a month, and 
yet the waste trade complain of small 
arrivals. It is understandable enough 
if attention is paid to really good 
wastes from long stapled high-grade 
cottons. And in the case of comber 
every one knows that combed yarns 
are not finding a very ready market. 

The woolen mill call on this market 
is practically dead. Woolen mills are 
not buying anything at this time even 
though they are down to the ground 
on their stocks of raw material. Some 
linters are moving in the best spinnable 
quality and also a little spinnable fly. 
Larger interest is appearing in the 
bedding stocks with evidence that the 
season will be good. Trade indices 
very generally for year to date show 
improvement in volume, even the wool 
trade showing a much larger wool 
consumption as compared with this 
period a vear ago. As to prices the 
story is without variation. High 
values on choice spinnables and 
limited stocks also a similar condition 
in threads. Sak. and Egyptian com- 
ber which have been called upon to 
make up the deficiency in long-fibered 
wastes are approximately on the same 
level of 12'%4c. 


Current Quotations 





Peeler comber ..... Seeskne 12%—13 ke. 
ye. ae 10%—11 Ke. 
Egyptian comber ........ 1114%4—12¢ 
Choice willowed fly........ 51%4— 6e. 
Choice willowed picker..... 8Y%— 4%e 
| A Ee eee 13 —14c. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 4 — 4h%&ec 
Spoolers (single) ime 9%—10c. 
Fine White cop 1h, ——-1le 
A Unique Sales Idea 

The Rocky Mount (N. ©.) Mills, 
specializing *on 16s to 24s carded 


weaving and hosiery yarns, is making 
use of a novel idea to provide its cus- 
tomers with type samples 
create new business. This is a 
which contains samples of its various 
counts and plys in skeins and pack 
ages that are of ample size for test- 
ing and comparison. The box is neat 
and strong and on the inside of the 
cover there are exterior and interior 
views of the company’s mills. 


and to 
box 



























































Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — \n business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which is gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality 
backed by a sincere and 
intelligent service — 


merchandise, 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 
INC 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 


SS 
i 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ZG —| Processing That’s Right 
Fast Delivery Service = HE calibre of Belmont Pro- 


) 

* 
Daily 128 package cars radiate from i 4 cessing has to be just so. We 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. : insist on it. What's more, we have 
This fast delivery obviates the need for |>7/ the operatives and the machines to 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- NW follow through. Vigilance that’s 
ing carrying charges and cutting down = [\\V7 unrelenting — machines of up-to-date 
overhead. This fast delivery service is \\ vintage. 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns WY Write for samples of Belmont Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. NG in your usual put-up. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. SN BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


Spinners and Processors iG BELMONT, N. C. 
CHATTANOOGA G4 | GRIFFITH & HURLBURT 


——— eee 

















ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100°S DYED 
Single BLEACHED 


and Ply 
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@ yg \ | 510 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ole’ A bur AY JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 
Neer ma | "AA TREN 17 East 42nd St., New York City, Murray Hill 0614 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Cotton Yarns in 
Steady Position 


Little Change in Prices as Dead- 
lock Between Spinners and 
Buyers Continues 
New York.— The same conditions 
of cautious buying, comparative sta- 
bility of prices, and disinclination of 
spinners to trade, which have charac- 
terized the yarn market for 
some time, continue in force at present. 
lhe situation has been characterized 
by some as a deadlock between buyer 
and seller, the effect of which has been 
to prevent any really free development 

of broader business. 

The events of the last week have 
not tended to change the situation to 
any marked extent. However, each 
week of firmness in the raw material 
inarket is in the spinner’s favor. Pur- 
chasers as a class regarded the re- 
covery of the staple after the sharp 
decline as a temporary event and an- 
ticipated an early reaction. When it 
developed however, that the higher 
level was an apparently stable one, the 
attitude of buyers became less confi- 
dent. More important still, the spin- 
ners themselves gained firmness as 
buyers lost it. Many of them, too, 
had expected to see a rather quick 
decline and sold yarns at figures 
which they repent today. 

Of course, buyers argue that each 
week brings spinners nearer the point 
where the orders now on their books 
will have been filled but, on the other 
hand, each week also brings purchases 
nearer the time when they will have 
to cover their requirements. It is 
known that their stocks are not large 
and it is also believed that spinners’ 
stocks are much smaller than gen- 
erally reputed. 

Some talk is heard of weakness in 
certain of the carded yarn counts. It 
is true that lots have changed hands 
for weeks at concessions, but the best 
opinion is that this tendency has been 
checked rather than increased. 

On the knitting yarn side, the op- 
timism expressed at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition is taken as a hopeful index 
and broadening of operations in this 
branch is expected. 


cotton 


Trainor to Represent Belmont 


Yarns in East and for Export 
John F. Trainor of the John F. 
l'rainor Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed eastern manager of the Bel- 
mont Processing Co., Belmont, N. C., 
nd will have exclusive management 
f sales of the mercerized yarn prod- 
icts of this company for export, Can- 
la, New England States, New York 
tate and New Jersey. The eastern 
tice of the Belmont company will be 
ited at 17 East 42nd St., New York 
, the headquarters of the Trainor 
mpany. Robert H. Griffith and Don 
Hurlbert of Chattanooga, have been 
pointed sales agents for the Chat- 
ooga district. Representatives in 
her territories will be announced 
later. 
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Lyman Bullock Goff 

Lyman B. Goff, president of the Union 
Wadding Co., and member of the Goff 
family which was engaged for more than 
100 years in cotton manufacturing in 
Rhode Island, an official and director in 
nearly a score of textile manufacturing 
corporations, died at his home in Paw 
tucket. R. I., last Saturday at the age of 
86. He was Pawtucket’s best known 
philanthropist, credited with having given 
fully $1,000,000 to charity during his 
life. He was one of the first manu- 
facturers of braid and lace in this coun- 
try, and was widely known in the textile 
industry throughout the United States. 
His brother, Darius L. Goff, was many 
vears president of D. Goff & Sons, large 
braid manufacturers, no longer in busi- 
ness, who died last July. Lyman Goff 
was born in 1841 at Rehoboth, Mass. His | 
early life was spent in Pawtucket where | 
his father’s various 
were located. He was graduated from 
Brown University in 1862. After serv 
ing in the army in campaigns against the 
Indians in the Dakotas, he entered his 
father’s mill as a clerk. In 1884 when the | 
firm was incorporated as I. Goff & Sons, 
he and his eldest brother Darius L. Goff, 
together with the father, comprised the 
corporation. In 1880 he was elected 
treasurer of the Union Wadding Co. 
The following gives his connections with 
textile and other firms through his ca- 
reer: President of the Union Wadding 
Co., Pawtucket; director of the Ameri- 
can Haircloth Co. Pawtucket; president 
and director of the American Textile Co.., | 
Pawtucket; vice-president of the Bridge 
Mill Power Co., Pawtucket; president of 
the British Quilting Co., Waterfoot, Eng- 
land; director of the Burgess Mills, Paw- 
tucket ; president of the Crown Mfg Co., | 
Pawtucket; vice-president of D. Goff & 
Sons, Inc., Pawtucket; president of the 
Dominion Wadding Co.; president of the | 
Excelsior Quilting Co.. New York; di- | 
rector of the Industrial Trust Co., Prov- | 
idence; director of the Montreal Quilt- 
ing Co.; president of the Pawtucket Hair 
Cloth Co.; director of the Puritan Life 
Insurance Co.; director of the Rhode Is- | 
land Hospital Trust Co., Providence; di- 
rector of the Rhode Island Insurance Co., 
Providence; director of the Riverside | 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., and director of the 
Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket. He also 


textile enterprises 





had served in the Rhode Island 
lature. 


E. T. Comer 


E. T. Comer, for many years a mem- 


ber and up until a few months ago, | 


chairman of the board of directors of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., died at his home in 
Savannah, Ga., March 31, as result of a 
fall. He was 71 years old, and had been 
in failing health for a year, having re 
tired from all active several 
months ago. Mr. Comer was born at 
Springhill, Ala., on Aug. 1, 1856, an¢ 
was educated at Southern University and 
at the University of 


business 


Alabama. Going to 


Savannah as a young man, he went into 
the cotton offices of his brother, Hugh 
M. Comer, later taking charge of a 


Twenty 
he returned to Savannah and later be- 


cattle ranch in Texas 


years ago 


came president of a small textile mill in | 


Columbus, Ga. When this was merged 


with the Bibb Mfg. Co., he became a/| 


director in that concern, and for many 
vears he was chairman of its board. 


Legis- | 
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WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
Give the high 


COTTON YARNS Silk-like lustre 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
On Beams, Jacks, 


COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and_ Silk. 





























MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {For Woolen Mills} WE SELL, 



















Manufacturers of 
aaae Superior Quality 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg, ATLANTA, GA. 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


















O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNG io ruse 


AND NUMBERS 











JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


: caucaco 201 Industrial Trust Bldg. |) PROVIDENCE, Rt 
TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 












































Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 












ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Maga. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


a> Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Oy Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


Sx" DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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_W. F. HOFFORD, Inc. 


W. F. HOFFORD, Pres. DONALD V. SMITH, Sec’y. 








Spun from selected cotton 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 
























Seven Modern Throwing Mills 
One Supervision 


Each mill operated as a separate 
unit. 
















° * . Cotton Yarns of 
Thrown Silk, Rayon & Combination te 
Yarns Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 


and Weaving 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 
WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 






for 


THE KNITTING TRADE 


Mulls at 
WEISSPORT, BOWMANSTOWN, 
HAZELTON, ALLENTOWN, 
BETHLEHEM, LEHIGHTON 
AND BERWICK. 


Represented by 















HENDERSON 
& HARRIETT 






C. R. McGINNES, 
302 Colonial Trust Bldg., 
Reading, Pa. 





e 
CHAS. E. BARNHARDT & CO. C. B. ASAY H : - N $ 
203 So. Tryon St. Widener Bldg. Mills, ENDERSON, ° ° 
Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 









JOHN F. TRAINOR 


announces his appointment as 








EASTERN MANAGER of the 








BELMONT PROCESSING CO. 


BELMONT, N. C. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 












FALis Manuracturine Company 
Ry . MANUFACTURERS or 


Te RR 
te a > 

‘ ‘i , 
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Having exclusive management of sales 





of the mercerized yarn products of this 


Company for Export, Canada, New Eng- 
land States, New York and New Jersey. 



















astern office of the Belmont Processing — 


Company will be located at 17 East 42nd High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


St.. New York Citv. the Headquarters of Manufactured where climatic conditions are ides!. 
. Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. | 
Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





The John F. Trainor Co. 
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Cotton Steady With Market Quiet 





Offerings Light in Absence Southern Selling—Trade Buying to 
Fix Prices as Cotton Moves Into Consumption 


HERE has not been much change 

in the general ruling of the cot- 
ton market here during the week. Re- 
ports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Bureau of Entomology on 
probable survival and emergence of 
boll weevil were issued on Monday 
without any apparent effect on the 
immediate market. Figures on sales 
of fertilizer tags for the month of 
March, were also without any appre- 
ciable influence, and trading has been 
quiet with the price movement corres- 
pawidingly narrow. Demand for spot 
cotton has fallen off, but there has 
been no indication of excess offerings 
in the South and in the absence of 
pressure from that source, it has not 
required much buying to absorb offer- 
ings and give the market a generally 
steady undertone. 

lwo of the reports compiled by 
private authorities on acreage pros- 
pects have been published during the 
last few days. One of them pointed 
to a decrease of only 8.7% in acreage 
which was below most expectations, 
while the other appearing a day later, 
placed the probable decrease at 16.3%. 
Neither of these reports seemed to 
stimulate business. Probably it was 
considered too early in the season for 
any definite conclusion as to the area 
under cultivation, and the two reports 
taken together showed an average ex- 
pectation just about in line with fig- 
ures recently mentioned. On_ the 
whole the trade seems content to rest 
on the assumption that there will be 
. curtailment of between 10 and 15% 
in the area planted, pending the fur- 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
Mar. 31 High Low April 6 Change 





April 14.11 14.11 13.94 14.08 —.03 
M 14.16 14.17 13.97 14.183 —.03 
14.27 14.27 14.09 14.28 —.04 
14.38 14.39 14.18 14.3 —.05 
g 14.44 14.44 14.2% 14.39 —.05 
September 14.55 14.55 14.35 14.49 —.06 
etober 14.62 14.62 14.40 14.56 -06 
14.71 14.71 14.31 14.64 —.07 
' 14.8 14.81 14.59 14.7% —.05 
14.88 14.84 14.63 14.79 —.04 
14.85 14.71 14.85 
14.91 14.75 R4,8R cece 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
April 1 14.40 TAR 0CCh accu 
April 2... 14. 35« 14.11 ee 
April 4 14. 30 14.02 7. 82a 
iv April 5 14.35¢ 14.02 7. 75d 
a April 6 14. 45« 14.19% 7.754 
April 7 14. 40 14.11 7.79d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
April 6 week year 
14.15 45 3 468, 761 
Orbear 14.19 5 ‘ 
Mobile ..... aoe 13.65 
s nnah 13.94 
h 14.00 
14.45 
14.15 
Augusta 13.81 
his 13.50 
oe 13.00 


1 





ther advance of the season and such 
changes in ideas as may be brought 
about by weather conditions or more 
definite reports from the belt. 

With reference to prospective vields 
per acre, which, potentially, may be 
almost as important a factor in the 
total crop as the percentage of de- 
crease in area, the feeling is more 
mixed. There are some who empha- 
size the fact of a good season in the 
ground, and there can be little doubt 
that in some previous years this has 
been a decided aid to production. It 
is by no means the only factor, how- 
ever, and there are many in the trade 
who feel that between the indicated 
reduction in the use of fertilizer and 
the possibility of more serious boll 
weevil infestation, final vields are 
likely to fall short of last season’s. 

In the meantime, the distribution of 
old crop cotton is proceeding at a 
rapid rate for this season of the vear. 
Exports are now more than 800,000 
bales in excess of the movement for 
the whole of last season, and bid fair 
to exceed 101% million bales by the end 
of next July. The impression is that 
for the first time since the war, foreign 
markets are reestablishing something 
of a reserve supply against the uncer- 
tainties of the future 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


Last 
Market Mar. 30 Apr. 6 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston .... 14.15 14.15 ove 18. 8 1,711 
New Orleans. 14.12 14.19 +7 18.35 23,144 
MORENO oc ..00% 13.50 13.65 +15 17.80 158 
Savannah .... 13.91 13.94 +3 18.20 1,364 
Norfolk .... 13.88 14.00 +12 18.50 2,381 
New York.... 14.35 14.45 +10 19.30 1”) 
Augusta ..... 13.69 13.81 +12 18.06 1,374 
Memphis ...... 13.50 13.50 a 18.00 22,875 

. Zeew.....- 13.00 13.00 18.00 
Houston ...... 14.05 14.15 +10 18.70 14,367 
Dallas: . - 13.20 13.25 + 5 18.30 25,618 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem-§Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 





aes cokaiswomes 1.50t 1.757 1.25f 9Ot 1.39 
MEME oc cccepes 1.25¢ 1.50¢ 1.00t .75¢ 1.15 
ee 1.00¢ 1.25¢ .75¢ .63t .9IT 
Mis de0cde ess a 50+ 5OtT =. 65T 
Ee 2.00? 1.00° 1.0" 1.0" 
Dek cnssaorss 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
MRSA Se caceas 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.27° 
|| ee 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED 
a one 50° = «50° 5u* 
1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00° 99° 
2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.10° 
3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.60° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.00° 2.50% 2.00° 2.00° 2.04° 
2.50° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.51° 
3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 
BLUE STAINED 
2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 
2.75° $.25° 3.75° 2.75° 2.71° 
3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 
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Course — 





Users of Quissett Yarns know the 
advantages of holding to a steady 
course. They are producers of knit 
or woven fabrics which hold their 
own month after month—-year after 
year. Quissett Yarns are unvarying 
—the resulting product is unvary- 
ing in its sales appeal because its 
yarn content never lets up in quality. 





















Quissett Yarns are New Bedford- 
spun yarns of dependable quality. 
Write forsamples. 








Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 



















Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-DI1GGLE JOHNSTON BLDG- 
MANAGER CHARLOTTE N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED- COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
nn —— TRADE 


Conditioning of Crepes 


Following requests of its customers and after 
considerable research, the United States 
Testing Co. announces it will rewind the 
two pound sample used in the conditioned 
weight test. Full details on request. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC. 
316 Hudson St., New York 


BRANCHES: 207 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 220 Ellison St., 
Paterson; 63 Union St., New Bedford; 42! So. Wells St., 


Plant at Hoboken, Chicago; 10-A Hongkong Road, Shanghai, China. 


High Grade— Mule Spun 


10-50% Wool Content 


WINTHROP COTTON YARN CO.' 


Taunton, Mass. 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Mercerized 


Comber 


pee S N. C. 
WALLACE 
Jookine Bldg. 


Philadelphia 
CAMERON & PFINGST 
308 Chestnut St. 


Chattanooga 
R. D. McDONALD 
James Bldg. 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. MecConghey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


COTTON YARNS 








DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 





April 9, 1927 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 
The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


LINEN for Hosiery 


YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


aeng Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 


ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. NEW YORK 
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Cotton—Continued 


Scant Change in South 


Cotton Market Meets Inquiry from 
Bargain Hunters 

MeMPHIS, TENN., April 4.—Vol- 
ume of sales of cotton by first hands 
compares about with the previous 
Some shippers are beginning 
to need more business and while in- 
quiry is good, most of it is of the 
bargain hunting variety. As a rule 
shippers are accepting new business 
only where they have the cotton 
spotted to fill it. Any other course 
would be dangerous because of diff- 
culty in matching types and limited 
supply of the 


week. 


more desirable low 
grades. 

lhe poor quality of recent receipts 
factor limiting volume of 
sales. At the same time mills are un- 
willing to pay the market, while first 
hands, as a rule, are firm in their 
price ideas. As a consequence mar- 
ket activity is dependent upon small- 
lot buying by mills for immediate re- 
quirements, limited covering and tired 
holders. Banking pressure against 
holders is still conspicuous by its 
absence but fears that acreage re 
duction will be negligible has induced 
some selling; 


is one 


other cotton has been 
brought out by the need of funds for 
the new crop. Generally speaking 
cotton now held is in strong hands 
and disposal will depend upon the 
owner’s opinion of the future of the 
market. A few crop lots are to be 
found but they are not offered and 
are likely to be held indefinitely. Sev- 
eral years ago some crop lots were 
held over a period of as much as 
three years, during which time staples 
sold at above a dollar a pound. Ship- 
ments continue heavy, and while 
weekly receipts are almost double 
what they were last year, stocks are 
declining rapidly at all concentration 
points. This is due to large buying, 
which was done some two or three 
months ago, for domestic shipment 
and for export. 

Sales at the following prices were 
reported during the week: Strict mid- 
dling, full 1 3/16 in. at 20%c., strict 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 
April 2 March 2 
ts average 13.58 l 


Premium Staples 





2 ym Factors Tables at Memphis 
t Middling I es Steady 
16g 1 
19'o@ 2 
nal 2 a 
y 
Current Sales 
For Prev 
wi 
luded 18.1 
$3, 00 82,529 





Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 





For Last Yea 
week year before 
9,719 711 2,539 
eipt 10, 828 21, 166 17, 529 
T Au 1 
; 702,124 411,54 
5 24,361 24,7 
T e Aug 1 1,425,504 = 1,186,457 
ek RS OH0 53,160 
for week 10, 215 
stk. in hands 
lemphis factors 69,500 
i e for week 3,500 


middling 1% to 13/16 in. at 19 to 
ig4c., middling full 1% in. at 
1'%e., fair color, r6c., strict low 
middling, full 1% in. at 16c., mid- 
dling, spotted 1% in. at 14%c., box 
average middling 1% in. at 16c., strict 
good ordinary 1% in. at 11 to 11%4c., 
good ordinary 1'@ in. at Ilc., very 
low blue, fair staple 8'2c. 


Staple Cottons Quiet 


Little Change in Domestic and 
Egyptian Prices or Demand 
Boston, Apr. 6.—As the majority 

of spinners have the bulk of their cot- 

ton needs covered for the balance of 
the season, and as there is nothing in 
the present status of the old crop or 
the outlook for the new crop to stimu- 
late speculative buying, demand con 
tinues of a hand-to-mouth character, 
and in the case of domestic cottons is 
well distributed over nearly all staples 
excepting the longest and over prac- 
tically all grades from. strict low 
middling to strict middling inclusive 

Prices of Egyptian cottons have 
fluctuated within narrow limits during 
the week, closing today with a slight 
net advance in Sak. and a decline of 
about 25 points in Uppers. On the 
Alexandria market the net decline for 
the week in old crop and new crop 
Uppers was exactly the same, or 20 
points; May Sak., however, is up 20 
points, as compared with a decline in 
the November option of II points. 
The latter is somewhat surprising in 
view of the large government and 
floating stock of Sak. that is now 
being carried, and the reported 
government intention to restrict new 
crop acreage. Apparently, the trade 
expects the government to carry its 
stock into next season and at present 
looks for no marked weakness until 
then. 

Samples of new crop Sudan cotton 
have been received by certain local 
importers who are offering top grade 
around 40c. This is said to be much 
better than top grade Sak. when it was 
at its best, and to compare more 
closely with top grades of the old 
Joanovitch cotton. Samples of medium 
and low grade Sudan cotton have not 
vet been received, but they are 
reported to be considerably better than 
last season’s cottons of these grades 

Current Quotations 

\verage prices for Apr.-Mavy ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western 


cotton (Government 


lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middli 
1 1/16 in 17 tol8 18 told 
1 1/16 1 to lk tolg! Rlote 
1 % in 18 t 
1 16 1 2 t ot 
1% In 25 t to28 
B N. ¥ Ma 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Apr.-May shipment as follows: Me 
dium 
Medium Uppers, 207c, off “4c 
from Mar. 30. They report closing 
prices Apr. 6 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as_ follows: Apr. Uppers 
$18.56, off 20c. May Sak. $26.18, up 
20c, from Mar. 30. 


Sakellarides 26c, up ‘ce, 
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JOHNSTON 


MILLS 
COMPANY 














Cotton Yarns 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Mercerized-Ply 


Yarns of the SPINNERS PROCESSING COM- 
PANY are definitely known for their lustre, 
evenness and dye effectiveness. All counts and 
put-ups — gassed, bleached and dyed. 


Mercerized-Single 


Yarns of the ELMORE COMPANY are ac- 
cepted as a standard of excellence for plaiting 
and splicing purposes — Also bleached, tinted 
and dyed. 


Carded and Combed 


A group of mills operating under a fixed policy 
is responsible for the consistent quality of 
JOHNSTON YARNS. 


a -_ 
a 


we ‘Executive Offices 


Building, Charlotte, N. cc - 


93 Worth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 





-~- > 


Johnsto 


ez Way poe’ Ere 


166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Public Ledger Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


805 James Bldg., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


205 Berks Co, Trust Bldg., 
READING, PA. 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS," 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
wons™® YARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and. Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


P. O. Station “E” 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


EEE TEED ELS ICN SELLER IES IIR SAE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


os and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


epresentatives: roe ae = Geoftr . Ni he 
LOS ELES—Ar we 
C HATTANG OG 


n, 65 4 entiss St 


Rio St 
Cc mphe i & Va n “0 Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 














New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in eer and Mixtures 





| 0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 





Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
vey YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 





‘THE YEWDALL & JONES co. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WALTER D. 


PACKARD Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


April 9, 1927 


200 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. | 


PASSAIC, N, J 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns of Quality 
White, Colors and Heather Mixtures 


Sell Direct and Through 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 


1706 PACKARD BLDG., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHEST! 
BOSTON 


————_—————_—~>—=== 


NUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


—_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Silk, Woolen Worsted | 


Cotton and Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


N . 
FINE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 


“ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN RNS 


and MERINO 
OR WEAVING and KNITTING 


F 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
encima dimen onan eceacaiemmninaanaie 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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WORSTED YARNS 











December-January 
Contracts Run Out 


Combers Cannot Continue Feb- 
ruary Activity Unless Large 
New Business Appears 


Boston.—Another quiet week in 
tops broken by the appearance of a 
number of small sample orders, in 
1,000 to 2,000 pound lots for new sea- 
son’s goods. A fair average business 
has also been done in % bloods and 
average 3¢s blood tops. All other 
grades were inactive. Contracts made 
in December and January are now run- 
ning out and unless considerable busi- 
ness appears in the near future con- 
siderable curtailment will be seen. 
lhe independent topmaker cannot con- 
tinue the high comb activity of 
February without working to stock 
which by the way he has no intention 
of doing. Delivery specifications on 
old contracts are also slowing up. 
Spinners of a speculative turn ot mind 
are trying to get some tops 3 to 5c per 
pound lower than the low level of the 
Said a leading topmaker: 
“\Ve have no right to encourage busi- 
ness on such a basis confident as we 
are that wool values are safe.’ The 
Bradford top market is still very firm 
hough without change for the week. 
Since the first of the year prices have 
risen in that market from I penny per 
pound on 40s to 4 pence per pound 
on 64s. 

Mill output of noils is keeping up 
well. Government figures for February 
show that wool comb activity for the 

mth was at 89.4% as compared with 
83.9% in January a gain of 5.5%. The 

nount of noils produced would be 
nereased in that proportion. 
| around are softer. The market has 

id a very gradual almost imper- 
‘eptible decline and prices are now 
hout 2c per pound on the average 
lower than at the beginning of March. 
etter business is expected this month 
Ithough there is nothing tangible 

which to base this expectation. 


market. 


Prices 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 








a eS (64-66s) $1.36-$1.37 
Super 64s Aus...... aiiete 1.60- 1.65 
Half-bluod ........(60—-62s) i .26— 1.27 
High % blood... ~ (58s) 1.14— 1.15 
Aver. % blood......... (56s) 1.96— 1.08 
Low %& blood......(52-56s) 1.02— 1.03 
High \4 blood......... (50s) 94- .95 
RW ote anal carera a slene's oi -87- .88 
WO “Woy alincn einrs Cir bin siagnonele wre .80- .82 
Oe SUG ta See Rah ee aes S tt «ae 
PT Pee Oe ee ae -80- .81 
: Tops—Bradford 
I ORS re (70s) 54d 
RNS os aa re etre ey ak one (64s) 49d 
45d 
l 41d 
ree-eighths blood ....... (56s 35d 
SURTURE-DINE 8s 540s 6 kaise 05 (50s) 27d 
eee (46s) 21%d 
Noils—Boston 
WE aya areiae Waihi aus ae $.77-— $.80 
Half-blood Pca a eee tse 70-— .73 
High % blood......... 60— .63 
Aver. 36 blood : 58- .60 
Low % blood.... a 55—- .57 
ligh 4 blood ; tas 50- .53 
Se Sai ame ae es .48 50 
WON hawt s aig & Sietacw ata oo 45-— .48 
1s $5 47 


Plush Yarns More Competitive 





Restricted Field Proving Attractive and Inviting Field for 
Other Spinners 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE last week of March witnessed 

an improvement in demand of 
worsted yarns by men’s. wear, 
sweater, hosiery and underwear mills 
with this improved trend continuing 
to develop during the first week of the 
present month and while no decided 
spurt in the market is 
spinners believe a conservative change 
for the better will be seen during 
April. This is largely based upon the 
prediction that demand for varns for 
men’s wear purposes will continue 
expand as manufacturers are now re 
ceiving more orders for 
lines and this is becoming more gen 
eral than heretofore. In this connec 
tion attention should be called to the 
fact that men’s wear mills to date have 
been confining their contracts for 
yarns to amounts needed to cover ac 
tual goods orders and no 
There has been on buying or contract 
ing ahead by men’s wear trace 
season. 


expected 


their new 


further 


Yarns for Pile Fabrics 
There has recently developed wide 
spread interest on the part of spinners 
in worsted yarns to go into pile fabric 
of various kinds, such as used in auto 
mobiles and for 
tively few spinners have been caterin 
exclusively to plush trade unti 
cently, several confining 
production to varn for shipment to one 

or two large plush concerns in 
section that took their entire output 
Worsted yarn spinners in this group 
have been running activelv during the 


furniture \ rel 


their entire 


long period of depression while most 
of their competitors, who have 

cialized in ordinary varns for the out 
erwear trade, have been unable to av 
erage more than 65% full time durin 
this period and varns sold have heen 
being in contrast to 


fortunate 


at cost or less, 
those spinners 


enough to 


have sold to plush mills as they have 
not only secured a uniform and healthy 
volume of business but it has been 
taken at relatively high prices in com- 
parison with knitting or 
weaving yarns. 


ordinary 


Yarn Must Be Right 

It should also be emphasized in this 
connection spinnings that are satisfac- 
tory for outerwear purposes, such as 
for sweaters and hathing-suits, nay 
not meet requirements of plush man 
ufacturers. They demand a higher 
grade spinning than sweater or bath- 
ing-suit manufacturers for example, 
and a 2-24s quarter blood used for 
these purposes may not be satisfactory 
for a plush mill, many of whom have 
in the past been inclined to place all 
their with a 


knew 


worsted varn business 


limited class of spinners thev 
trom past experience could deliver a 


varn that would be absolutelv satis 


factory in all respects for their pur- 
pose. Defects in spinning are more 
easily noticeable in goods of plush 


character than in other fabrics and 


fects mav be 





in knit goods where de 
covered. 
Additional Competition 


This situation is gradually chang 
¢ and in recent weeks this trend has 
ined even further impetus There 


re several spinners in this vicinity 
lone that have recently installed ball 
rping machines to make a 


fort to break 


strong 


in upon this field which 


has been closelv confined until recently 
One of the large spinners of worsted 
outerwear varn in this sectio1 is 


known to have 
this character and spinners are of the 
pinion that they will make a strong 
effort to secure a share of this busi 
ness in the near future awav from 
the limited number who have benefited 
since demand for cloths for automo- 


bile interiors has become large 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-12s, low com. (36s). 1.05-1.10 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s) 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s) 1,10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-48s).. 1.20-1.26 
—26s to 2-308, 14 bid. (48s) 1.30-1.35 


to bt 


2-30s to 2-328, 14 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 
2-208, 3 bid. (568)............. 1.40-1.45 
2-268, 8 bid. (568)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-368, % bid. (56s)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-32s, % bid. (60s)..... cnsce BS QBRaee 

2-368, 4 bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-40s, 14 bid. (60-64s)......... 1.75-1.80 


. high 44 bid. (64s)........ 1.90-1.95 
pe CORTE. ac ecesns 2.00-2.05 
Rss c. ne ae een 2.65-2.7 


ye © 


French System 


20s, high % bid. (50s) 1.45-1.50 
20s, % bid. (56s)... 1.45-1.50 
30s, % bid. (56s)...... 1.55-1.60 
30s, % bid. (60s) ne 1.70-1.75 
40s, \% bid. (60-64s). 1.85-1.90 
50s, (66-708) 2.10-2.15 
60s, (70s) . 2.70-2.75 


(Bradford) 
10-1.15 


Knitting Yarns in Oil 


2-20s low 4 bid. (448) 1 

2-188 to 2-20s 14 bid. (50s). 1.20-1.25 
2-26s, 44 bid. (50s)... . 1. 26-1.30 
2-30s, 4 bid. (50s). . ..+.. 1.30-1.35 
2-20s, % bid. (56s)....... 1.40-1.45 
2-20s, % bid. (60s)...... 1.70-1.7 


French Spun Merino White 


ee eS 1. 30-1.35 
Nc Ci oteve ta yi 1 42-1.45 
Ors kiewhe ecarmedelaaas 1.54-1.59 
Pa.) 3h Gee ene cen oeen 1.65-1.7 





Such an example is apparent in this 
city in the growth. 
vears, of productive capacity 
lins & Aikman Co., now one 
largest plush manutacturing 
in the world. 

Mohair Yarns for Plush 


In this connection it is i 


within 





tines 
eresting 


to find somewhat the same condition is 


developing in mohair and mohair and 
wool yarns also used by plush manu- 
facturers in large quantities 
automobile use and for furniture. <A 
relatively few spinners have catered 
to this business heretofore which not 
nly has been of attractive volume but 
has been at prices that have 
the spinner a fair margin 

in most instances. 


for both 


illow ed 
profit 


During the last 


year competition has become more 
keen in this field although spinners 
securing such business 1s vet limited to 
a comparatively few. 

\t present there are in the 
trade the number of spinners of mo- 
hair varns will be increased. In this 
connection it is interesting to learn 
a local spinner has already entered 
this field as well as others in New 
England, the one it *hiladelphia 
within recent week: “aused 
one of the largest spinners in tl 
group to remark that in his opinion 
the present year will witness urthes 
increase and soon competition here 
will be as keen as in other sections of 
the worsted yarn market 

Field a Difficult One 

While this business has be itt 
tive from spinners’ standpoint in re- 
cent years there h ilso been cot 
pensating disadvantages t has been 


difficult up to this time for new spi 


ners to break into this field t y - 
portant extent not only from the sales 
standpoint but more because diffi- 
culty in producing satistact mn 
to meet exacting requirements of 
plush manufacturers. That plush yarn 
must be of high quality will not only 
be testified to by mohair varn but by 
vorsted and cotton yarn spinners as 
well, who have found slight perfec 
tions that easily are accepte bv ot 

inufacturers are turned down by the 
plush trade without fail. 

Several spinners endeavoring 
break into the mohair field have had 
large quantities « urt rned te 
them because of imperfections and 
have been unable to dispose of this to 
any other trade. As a result a num- 
ber have suffered at the beginning se- 


vere losses, to be credited to expert 
When once the yarn is made in 
an acceptable manner further difficul- 
ties have been relatively unimportant 
as long as this standard is adhered to 
by the spinner. This trend indicates, 
however, competition among spinners 
catering to the plush trade is hecoming 
more severe and predictions are cur- 
rent this will become even more 
noticeable during the present year. 


ence 
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See SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS FOR 
ar WEAVING AND KNITTING 
loon SPECIALTY YARNS FOR THE SILK TRADE 
(CREPES, VOILES, POPELINES, BENGALINES, 
CABLES, ONDULES, BOUCLETTES, Etc...) 


ALL KINDS OF COMPOSITION YARNS : 
SILK, RAYON, COTTON, CAMEL HAIR, AND 
MOHAIR MIXTURES. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S. A. AND 
CANADA : 


Franco-American Textile C°., Inc. 
448, Fourth Avenue 
NEW-YORK N. Y 
Phone : 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Yarns Make Slow Headway 


Mixtures and Woolens Do Better 
Than Straight Worsteds 

Boston.—Worsted yarns are prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago. 
(he industry is making very little 
headway against the adverse condi- 
tions which have prevailed for the 
greater part of two years. New 
business at this time is conspicuous 
by its absence and where orders are 
taken they are usually at cost and in 
not a few instances below cost. Some 
spinners prefer to take business even 
though it will not yield them a profit 
in order to keep their organizations 
intact. There is a growing feeling 
that there are too many active spin- 
dles in the independent spinning 
branch of the industry which makes 
yarns to sell. There is a feeling that 
some cooperative curtailment ought to 
be agreed upon but nothing has been 
done to date. 

Worsted spindle activity for Feb- 
ruary was 71.2% of full capacity as 
compared with 74.67% in January 
and 75.4% in February, 1926. 
Woolen spindles showed an advance 
from 71.7% in January to 73.8% in 
February which may be compared 
with 69.6% in February, 1926. 

Standard white Bradford 40s and 
50s in 2 ply are in no active demand; 
volume of business is distinctly sub- 
normal with prices somewhat nominal 
but in favor of the buyer. Specialty 
yarns covering various mixtures of 
materials in unusual counts, varying 


twists, etc., are fairly active at firm 
prices. Woolen yarns are relatively 
active. There is also some business 


being done in mohair worsted yarns 
for upholstery purposes. 
In the Bradford market 


very general resistance on 


there is 
the part 


of spinners to low offers which would 
} 


’ unremunerative. They are fight- 
ing the advance in tops which has 


heen going along steadily for weeks, 
but making little headway. Both in 
the British and American markets the 
firm wool situation will, sooner or 
an advance in semi and 
tull manufactured wool products, it is 
helieved. Spinners have already been 
ible to 


later, force 


get slightly higher prices 
particularly on the various counts of 


crossbred yarns, and yet the bulk of 


e business thus taken has been 
Ite near to cost. 
BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
8 d 
SO HE oes ow a a eek re won 2 2 
Ss ie, Wicks 2.4. bald en kare 2 5 
0) ee ae + 
ee, er 5 6 
SM D's o's ows a 40 & Oh 6 & 


Branch Rane “Wool Conihiins 
Co. Agents 
William G. Higgins, treasurer of 
e Branch River Wool Combing Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., announces that 
ouis B. Harding & Co., 263 Summer 
Boston, Mass., have been ap- 
winted selling agents for the com- 
pany succeeding Frank L. Sutcliffe. 
he new arrangement went into effect 
April 1. 


Fleisher Sales Force Changes 

’. L. Hunter who has charge of 
sales of weaving and knitting yarns 
of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, in New England and New 
York state territories is now assisted 
in those markets by David L. Punch, 
well-known in this trade. They also 
represent the Merion Worsted Mills, 
West Conshohocken, Pa., spinners of 
French spun worsted and merino in 
these sections. E. P. Fougeray is now 
representing S. B. & B. W. 


Inc., in the Philadelphia market. 


Close of London Sales 
WASHINGTON, D. ( 
April series of wool auctions in Lon- 
don closed on April 1 with a firm tone 
prevailing, according to a cable re- 
ceived in the Department of 
merce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner C. G. Isaacs, at London. 

As compared with the closing rates 
at the last series, best 
greasy merinos have advanced 
par to 5% and other descriptions 5%. 
Good to super scoured merinos also 
advanced 5% while scoured 
skin wool ranged from 5 to 714% ad- 


vance. Scoured merino locks and 
pieces, suitable for carbonizing, had 
also increased some 5%. Fine and 


medium greasy crossbreds showed ad- 

vances also of 5% except lots suitable 

for the Continent which 

714% increase. Coarse cross- 
suitable for 


registered a 
greasy 
pieces, carbonizing, had 
greasy crossbred lambs from 714% to 
10% 


Ancona Plant to Be Offered at 


Auction 

Fatt River, Mass.—The 
Co.’s 4,000 spindle fine goods plant is 
to be offered for sale at public auc- 
tion as 
of the company’s bonds on 
The bondholders took 
the property about months 
and shut down the plant. The 
erty to be offered includes land, 
rights, 
mill 
gine 
chinery 
time 
and a 


pe SSeSSI( yn of 


two ago 


five-story brick building of 


construction, office building, en- 


room, cotton shed and all ma 


excepting 350 Draper looms, 
and hank clocks on other 

Saco-Lowell 
upon which there 


horizontal cleaner 
re liens. 





Knitting 
pade 


Eve Strain in 
(Continued from 


=O) 


at one range at the expense of limit 
ing it at another. The matter is 
treated in this instance as an 
a single 


affair of 
operation, upon 
articles 9 in. from the eve and placed 
at an angle of some 
horizontal. There are 
work in which 
may be of advantage, 
ago suggested that some form of 
magnifying glass would be of benefit 


performed 
20 deg. below the 
other forms of 


some magnification 


in the fine work of cloth-mendine 
If duties impose a strain upon the 
eves, there is good enough warrant 


for seeking to lessen it and to promote 
both comfort and higher production. 





Fleisher, | 


~—The March- | 
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a unit bv holders of $200,000 | 
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Worsted Yarns 


Ghornton, R. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office 





“eo FRENCH SPUN YARNS “Veeace 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St, 


New York—Charles Heyer, 





States—Thomas H 


1 Madison Ave 





BRISTOL, PA. 


» Yarn Idaptability 
THOMAS HENRY &SONS | 
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LL, INC. 505° AVE. 


WM B. STEWART & SONS, 


Los Angeles, 
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PICARDED 
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ILS 


NEW YORK CITY 
EXD, TORONTO“ MONTREAL 


Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. pom and Walter Skerry, 10 High S&t., 
oston. 
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Though you lived 
in a house of glass... 


YOU might be bathed in the sun’s bright 
beams, yet their ultra-violet rays would not 
reach you. Glass is as effective a barrier to 
these health-giving rays as any dungeon wall. 

Clothing, too, is opaque to ultra-violet — 
except when made with Celanese brand yarn. 
This, alone among textile fibers, gives free 
passage to the rays that are essential to our 
well-being. 

Celanese! brand jyarn differs from other fibers 
in many other important respects—important 
not alone from the standpoint of health, but also 
with respect to beauty, durability and economy. 

You will find it profitable to inform your- 
self more fully concerning Celanese brand 


yarn and its many applications. Write 


to us now for details. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Jbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, New YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NLAR CUMBERL AND) MARYLAND 


CRELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





Prices on Rayon 
Rest for a Week 


Some Makers Have Not Followed 
Full Extent of Latest 
Advance 

Kkavon prices showed no change this 

eek which is something of a refresh- 
ng contrast in a market that has 

oved erratically upward for nearly 
two months. Adjustments on certain 
fine size yarns are excepted from 
this assertion which concerns the 
standard yarns only. Having gained 
and lost a reputation for stability in 
prices, the rayon market may now at- 
tempt to win back its lost laurels. 
lhis will be an achievement, however, 
aiter the experience of 1926 and so 
far during 1927. 

Sales were reported as large last 
week with no particular change in the 
character of the buying other than, 
possibly, a somewhat better demand 
from certain hosiery customers. In 
the general splurge since the first of 
the year by the cotton mills and the 
knit underwear and silk mills, sight 
has been lost of the fact that full 
fashioned silk has been gaining 
steadily at the expense of the silk 
and rayon numbers. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the absolute neces- 
sity with styles as they are, of ex- 
pensive silk stockings. 

With the Viscose Co. and the other 
large makers holding firm at $1.50 for 
130 denier “A” quality, it is worth 
while noting that the Industrial is still 
selling this grade and size at $1.45. 
How long this will continue is any- 
body's guess. The companies men- 
tioned are understood to be entirely 
out of stock and selling against cur- 
rent production. It is possible that 
the Industrial still has some _ stocks 
that it desires to move and is taking 
this means of insuring the early sale 
Ol any surplus. 
Advances Prices on 
Fine Sizes 

\n advance of toc per lb. on its 
finer size rayon yarns was announced 
yy the Viscose Co., effective April 1, 
he start of the second quarter. This 
rings the 75 denier, 18 filament, to 
92.5) the A quality and $2.35 for 
the B quality; 100 denier, 18 filament, 
$2.15 for A and $2.00 for B; 100 
enier, 40 filament, $2.25 for the first 
uality; 150 denier, 60 filament, $1.75 

ir the first quality. 


Viscose 


} 


55 10r 


This advance follows an increase 

10c per Ib. made on the super- 

extra yarns of the Du Pont Rayon 
effective March 24. 


\dvance in Tubize Fine Sizes 
The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 

\merica advanced certain of its finer 

sizes of rayon yarns, effective April 


1. This brings their 75 denier, 
ment, to $2.50 for 


18 fila- 
A quality; $2.30 
for B, and $2.20 for C; and their 100 
denier, 20 filament, to $2.15 for A, 

At the 
same time the company announced a 
new product in the 
denier, 20 filament yarn, 
priced at $2.30 for A, 
and $2.05 for C. 


$2.00 for B, and $1.90 for C 


form of a 90 
which is 


$2.15 for B, 


Glanzstoff Advances Fine Sizes 


Wolf, Strauss & Co., Inc., have an- 


Firmer Trend to 


nounced that advances of from roc to 
15c per lb. have been made on the 
finer sizes of Glanzstoftf varn which 
this company imports from Germany. 
The sizes affected are 60 denier, 10 
filament; 75 denier, 24 filament; and 
100 denier, 16 filament. At the same 
time the company announced the in- 
troduction of a new Glanzstoff prod- 
uct in the form of a 150 denier, 60 
filament yarn, priced at $1.75, the 
same price as that ruling for this type 
in the domestic market 


Raw Silk Likely 





Spread Between High and Low Grades Should Increase 
Deliveries of Raw Silk in March Set Record at Near 50,000 Bales 


T is coming to be the belief of far 

sighted merchants that the chances 
favor a firmer market over the balance 
of the 1926-27 season, that is to sav 
April, May, and June. The situation 
may be complicated by the presence of 
increasing quantities of the lower 
grades which at the present appear to 
have little market for American use 
Nearly all the silk sold for American 
use is of the grades of Double Extra 
through Triple Extra, so just what 
happens to all the silk formerly reeled 
as a Best No. 1/X is somewhat of a 
mystery. The only possibilities are 
that the Japanese use it up themselves 
or that by some strange process of 
legerdemain it become a Double Extra 
or a Crack. 

Some of it must be accumulating in 
Yokohama for the tram grades have 
had their use usurped by Canton 14/16 
for three or four months. The grade 
which is used as a basis happens to be 
Best No. 1/X so that nominally the 
trend may show some weakness due to 
pressure of stocks in Saiyu and below. 
\ctually, measured by the more de 
sired and more largely used Crack XX 
and Grand XX it is possible that the 


direction of the market may be slightly 
upward. 

Such has been the case in the last 
sixty days for during that period the 
spread between the lower and the top 
grades has widened appreciably. In 
January when the market reached a 
low point of approximately the same 
level as late in March, Crack XX 
13/15—-we are speaking of a real 
crack called by many houses Special 
Crack sold 
rather 
some houses took good sized contracts 
helow this figure at the time. On the 
last dip the quotations for this grade 
never got below $5.85 and little high 
grade 13/15 could be bought under 
$5.95. 

The report of the Silk Association 
showing deliveries at a new high 
record has contributed in the last few 
davs to help along the firm attitude 
particularly as to the high grade silks. 
Deliveries to mills for March were 
it the verv high figure of 49.200 hales 
Imports amounted to 28.600 hales so 


helow $5 7 Tt was 


freely offered at $5.70 and 


that stocks showed a drop of 10,000 
bales to 33,100 bales as of April 1. 
This is not a heavv figure and com 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” “oo ~~ 
59.. .$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
63... 2.35 2.15 2.05 
75... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2 35 2.20 
80*.. 2.60 ; 

ae Pe 2 00 1.90 
90... 2.30 2.15 2.05 
100... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*,, 2 25 : 
eee...) eae 1.65 }. 55 
A20:..: Lote 1.65 eitlace 
130... 1.65 1.55 1.45 
140... 155 1.45 Loo 
166... 1.50 1.45 1.3 
350*.. 1.% ; 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.35 
170*.. 1.70 so 

200... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
200°... 1.70 5 eee 

20... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300... 1.30 1.25 1.20 
450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

600... 1 15=1.25 1.20 

750... 1.15 ates ae 
900... 1.15-1.20 .... rac 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
BB eines $4.25 170... .$2.85 
Oe c6< 3.75 re 2.75 
we 3 65 a ey 
WSO. k6 sc 2.90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 

Denier ments Price 

WE og Siam aceis 30 $4.25 

ora hide os ‘ 45 3 65 

en 60 3.50 
oy ae eee 75 3.25 
BN dc neas 90 2.90 
TPB A. ce 90 2.35 
Re given ees 112 2.50 
TSG eck ceaces 112 2.15 
Ws a niediniwie 135 2.30 
Wei Sus jecwe vis 180 2.25 
WOU vivietwcava: aa 2.25 


ee 


pares with 43.700 bales on March 1. 
\ growing scarcity in special grades 
and sizes could be inferred from the 
scramble for Crack and Grand XX 
vellow 24/26 which is still almost un 
obtainable tor spot of even April de- 
livery 

Over the balance of the 1926-27 
season, it would not be surprising to 
see Grand XX and even real Special 
Crack 13/15 silk hold above $6.00 at 
a time when the low grades were sag- 
ging well under $5.50. As we have 
pointed out before the demand from 
this country is for high grade silk. 
Hosiery has to have silk that will test 
above 80% for evenness, while georg- 
ettes and flat crepes and all weighted 
silks certainly should have it. There 
is only one way to have the Japanese 
reel this high grade silk and that is to 
have sufficient premiums to make it 
worth their while. A premium of 200 
to 250 Yen would not be too much 
to pay above Saivu for 90% silk. 


March Silk 
High Record 

The monthly figures issued by the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., are 
as follows: 


Consumption Is 


RAW SILK IN STORAGE 
APRIL 1, 1927 
(As reported by the principal ware- 
houses in New York City) 
Figures in bales 


Release: Immediate European JapanAllother Total 


Stocks March 1, 1927.. 913 33,759 9,086 43,758 

Imports month of 

March, 1927 * ‘ 286 33,351 4,963 38,600 

Total amount available —— - : —- 
during March 1,199 67,110 14,049 82,358 


Stocks April 1, 1927 869 24,483 7,764 33,116 
Approximate deliveries —— ~— 7 
to American mills 
during March 1 330 42,627 6,285 49,242 


SUMMARY 
Imports during 
the month * 


Approximate deliver- 
ies to American mills 7 


1927 1926 1927 1926 

January 48,456 43,650 48 ,307 46,148 
February 33,991 38,568 42 860 42,476 
March 38,600 31,930 49,242 39 ,400 
April 31,450 37,27 
May 35,120 34,099 
June 35,612 37,644 
July 37 , 842 39,425 
August 46,421 $5,943 
September 50,415 43 ,962 
October 48 ,403 17,768 
November 59,670 47,634 
December 45,119 39,771 
Total 121,047 504,200 140 409 501, 546 


Average monthly. 40,349 42,017 46,803 41,796 


*Imports at New York during current month and at 
’acific ports p s to the time allowed in transit across 
€ Tr wvered by manifest 4 





mbers 35 to 53 
iciusive 
t Includes re-exports 


Courtauld’s Annual Meeting 


American Situation Summarized 
by the Chairman 

The annual meeting of Courtaulds, 
Ltd., was held in London, Eng., on 
March 8 and the following summary 
of the Chairman’s speech has been 
prepared for Textire Wortp by its 
special correspondent: 

The chairman referred to the dif- 
ficulties occasioned by, the coal strike, 
which had counteracted any possible 
benefits from the price reduction made 


in June. The firm had, however, been 
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SILK CORPORATION 
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Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RAYON 


Mills at 


Zehlendorft Viscose 


RAYON YARNS 


A Quality Product 


Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon main- 
tains the highest of standards. 
We invite your thorough tests. 
Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon will 
meet your most stringent re- 
quirements. 

Fully diamond reeled with cot- 
ton tie-bands, Zehlendorf Vis- 


cose Rayon winds flawlessly. 


Fully bleached and with fine 


lustre, it dyes readily and evenly. 


Adaptable to all Rayon pur- 
poses. 


Stock carried in New York. 


Singles in A and B grades, regu- 
lar and special twists for weav- 
ers, knitters and braiders. 








NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


104 Fifth Avenue 


Established 1866 


New York 


April 9, 1927 


HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


enabled to retain a considerably quan- 
tity of existing business which would 
otherwise have gone elsewhere. In 
this the duties imposed by the Govern- 

t were helpful. On the other hand 
a ciange in fashion throughout Eu- 
rope had been detrimental to the indus- 


try and the English duties were, he 
believed partially responsible for this. 
The Parisian designers had in order 

void the English duty, purpose- 
fully deflected public taste away, from 


he accumulation of stocks in Eng- 
land and the urgent need for stability 
in prices was stressed, together with 
the necessity for reinstatement of the 
purchasing power of the people which 
had been seriously reduced by the coal 
strike and industrial troubles. The 
Wolverhampton factory is ready for 
use as soon as demand warrants it, 
and the Glanzstoff-Courtauld factory 
in Germany and the Calais factory 
will also be ready in the near future. 
In the latter case, owing to the de- 
pression of the industry in France, 
the directors would have to consider 
the question of the extent to which 
the plant could be economically 
worked. The Canadian factory had 
been extremely successful and so far 
as Europe was concerned there was a 
decided change for the better in Eng- 
land, and Germany was really busy. 
Reference was made to the arrange- 
ment with Glanzstoff and with Snia, 
but no details divulged other than the 
hope that it would lead to more stabil- 
ity in prices and to general improve- 
ment in quality. 

[he American textile trade was re- 
ferred to in the following terms: 
“Turning now to the United States, 
| have to relate that 1926 was also a 
disappointing year for the industry in 
that country. Although competition 
from Europe was becoming more ac- 
tive there was nothing in this to cause 
much anxiety as to the outlook, and 
the vear opened well. Nevertheless 
by midsummer the American textile 
trade—which includes the manufactur- 


ers of every kind who buy rayon— 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
Various explanations are given for 
this. Broadly, to me the position 
seems to be that the rapid expansion 


in manufacturing capacity which has 
taken place during the last few years 
S. A. happened to coincide with 
a striking change in the nature of 
women’s dress, and that the inevi- 
table result—over-production all round 
t last became manifest. 
lhe change I speak of, lies, of 
urse, in that women wear so much 
less in the way of clothes than they 
lid a few years ago and in the United 
tes this change has gone through 
classes. Cotton is the fiber prin- 
ily used for clothing in that coun- 
and I believe that the decrease 
head in the weight consumed is 
remarkable. This in itself might not 
appear to concern our industry, espe- 
cially as artificial silk is principally 
used in light weight garments, hos- 
iery, underwear, etc., but following 


St 


on, and no doubt largely on account 
of, the over-production referred to, 
prices of raw materials were falling 
heavily, and artificial silk was inevi- 
tably affected by the depression; for 
the buyers of our material are in the 
main the same people who were in 
difficulties with their silk and cotton, 
and all of them are engaged in 
similar lines of business. 

“It is not surprising therefore that 
the sales of Viscose Co. fell off, stocks 
piled up and prices had to be reduced. 
Seeing, however, that the American 
rayon industry was faced with increas- 
ng competition from fresh sources, in 
addition to the troubles common to 
the rest of the textile trade, I think 
it is satisfactory to find that the fall 
in the price of our commodity was no 
greater than the fall in real silk and 
cotton yarns. In that market as in 
England, we now seem to be past the 
worst; the prices of rayon appear to 
be. stable or even tending to rise, and 
the American Viscose Co. reports 
that sales are improving and _ stocks 
falling. And it is not unreasonable 
to expect the textile trade of the 
United States to recover sooner or 
later, for, with the exception of agri- 
culture, it is the only important trade 
which is not booming.” 

Referring to the financial position, 
the chairman stated that the invest- 
ment in the preferred stock of the 
American Viscose Co. had been re- 
duced. Part of this stock had been 
redeemed by the American company. 

In the course of the meeting a ques- 
tion was asked in regard to the Nuera 
Art-Silk Co., who had been reported 
to have found a process for strength- 
ening rayon, in which Courtaulds were 
said to be closely interested. The 
shares of the Nuera Co., which is a 
comparatively new formation. have re- 
cently risen to a marked degree as a 
result of these rumors. It was er- 
plained, however, that the process was 
one of many which Courtaulds were 
testing and that the Nuera Co. only 
had a minor share. It was too early 
to say anything as to the likelihood 
of success being reached and the 
Courtauld company had no other link 
with the Nuera concern. Upon this 
statement the shares of the Nuera Co. 
immediately received a setback. 


Seriplane Equipment for 
Shanghai 

The Shanghai Testing House is in- 
stalling seriplane equipment and an 
inspection room and is prepared to 
make tests according to the report of 
the Raw Silk Classification Commit- 
tee. It is understood that some silk 
has already been contracted for, in 
his market, on Shanghai Testing 
House inspection. 


Change in Philadelphia Rep- 
resentation 

F. E. Wilson & Co., 427 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia, announce that 
they are no longer Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania selling agents for Neu- 
burger & Co., 104 Fifth Ave., New 


Manufacturers of a 
HOSIERY TRAM (© 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
‘ Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 





ENKA-RAYON 


Made by 
NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS, LTD. 
ARNHEM, EDE. and ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 
Established 1911 


U. S. AGENTS and DISTRIBUTORS 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & Co., Inc. 


30-38 E. 33rd St. New York 


JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence, R. I. 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Phila., Pa. 


““Amplum” & “Arnum’’ 


the improved and perfected Rayon, 
150 den. with 22 fil. 300 den. with 42 fil. 


now available 
for prompt and future delivery 
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TOULSON YARNS, IN C. EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 


Bridgeport, Conn. HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


SILKS SKEINS 
Novelty Yarns Aya Se CA.SNODGRASS ae Tt) 


320 JAMES BLDG. COPS 
as ie CHATTANOOGA TENN. Mahe nee) 
of Every Description PURPOSE TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 pte sore 


4’ SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


Cops—Cones—Spools RAYON (Viscose) 
Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


New York 2376 : ea ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 


aaa 


ez umy 5 TRIMMINGS FOR 


ta RAYON UNDERGARMENTS WILDT & CO., L™: 


°9 = 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID fi 
TUBING—ELASTIC—EDGINGS— LE ICESTER, ENGLAND 


BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 


48 Colors—“Buy Trimmings That Mctch” WE BUY 


ae eee KNITTED FABRICS 


ALL KINDS 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East 11th Street Stuyvesant 
2375 


LUUUU ANAT 


at BRA, Tapes, Braids and Bindings | y , 
as NARROW WOVEN FABRICS IN LARGE QUANTITIES 
ean soe ee MFG. a 


for KNITTING and 

FAST COLORS WEAVING 
FAST AND | 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St. New York Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia } 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics | 


en RAYON Co. RAYON "| KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 





“<< TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS |). WEIMAR BROTHERS 
( @ 


ufacturers of 
rok TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY TAPES, BINDINGS. AND NARROW FABRICS | 


107-109 SO. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


York City, in the sale of Zehlandorf 
yjscose rayon yarn. Pending further 
announcement business in this terri- 
tory will be handled from the New 
York office of Neuburger & Co. F. 
FE. Wilson & Co. are continuing in the 
business of selling carded and combed 
cotton yarns for the knitting and 
weaving trades. 


Spun Silk Fair 


Charmeuse and Satins Well Liked 
for Fall Season 
fhe spun silk market maintains a 
iair degree of activity with the “em- 
phasis right now on the single yarns. 
fhe singles are being used in some- 
what better quantities for the fall 
season in charmeuse and other satin 
qualities. A few spinners are finding 
: fair demand for the ply yarns for 
broadcloths and for special uses in 
voolens and mixed goods, but the ma- 
jority of the trade is doing little on 
60/2 and the heavier ply qualities. 
\ good demand for broadcloths at the 
moment which is likely to continue 
for several months, cannot be counted 
upon to do more than eliminate sur- 
plus stocks. In the early fall spin- 
ners look for new looms to start up on 
washable materials. Schappe is re- 
ported as quiet as the present differ- 
ential in price offers no inducement 
ior mills to desert the domestic yarns. 
Prices are as follows: 
i0—2...... $5.40 40—2...... $5.00 
Desks (BORO OB Pcs $.35 
Thrown Silk Steady 
Business in Heavier Crepes Shows 
Signs of Increasing 
Interest on the part of buyers was 
irly active last week due to the at- 
tractive prices made when good sized 
uantities were mentioned. All the 
inufacturer had to do was to talk a 
ew thousand pounds of crepe or 
tore, and immediately he had an at- 
tentive circle of listeners all eager to 
ell him his yarn. Competing against 
ne another in this fashion it was not 
“urprising that some rather low prices 
ere heard. 
Much of the business placed was 
n the heavier constructions, princi- 
tour-thread and to a lesser ex- 


tent five-thread. This represented 
covering against orders accepted for 
satins for later delivery which the 
mill did not care to stay short of des- 
pite the fact that most of them re- 
main bearish. Some business was 
being placed in three-thread 
gette, but it was less than in previous 
weeks. Mills are covered for April 
in many instances. 

A rather heavy demand made its 
appearance for two end tussah tram 
on cops. New England mills bought 
heavily and for deliveries into the 
summer months. The trouble in 
Shanghai is pointing to the possibil- 
ity of an interruption of shipments 
and they are considering the wisdom 
of being covered in such an event. 


geor- 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 


i aa ee ee ee $7.25 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins. 6.20 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones... s 6.15 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 

MIE, ares 578.8 xa kee Sik & 6.658 4:0.910 7.05 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins.... 6.80 
Japan Crepe +4 thd Crack XX on 

Sa ae ea 6.85 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.60 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 

EN 54 eo o has ep eo Se ok 3 sits 5 40 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops..... 3.65 


Raw Silk Firmer 


Prices Move Up 5c a Pound, With 
High Grades Noticeably Scarcer 

Buying was on a fairly substantial 
scale last week with the hosiery trade 
furnishing the bulk of the activity 
and broadsilk also taking good quanti- 
ties of the coarser 
silks enlivened things with a spurt of 
their own that carried 
$4.20 basis for the New Style 14/16. 
Buying for broadsilk account plus a 
growing realization that the 
bales or so of 14/16 left 
1926-27 season, will run a little bit 
short if anything at the rate that mills 
are using this grade today, was re- 
sponsible for the strength in Cantons. 
The hosiery trade was interested in 
and bought Crack and Grand XX 
13/15 white silk for deliveries 
through July. 





sizes. Canton 


prices to a 


5,000 


from the 


Prices follow 


Japan Filature, X........ . 
Best No. 1/X 


(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra 13/1 9 
Japan Filature, Double Extra 13/1 8 
Japan Filature, Best X a ; - tafe 65 
12/1 


Japan Filature, 1 
Canton Filature, New Style ‘ 14/l¢ 
Canton Filature, New Style d 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoor 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I.F. New York 


1400 Yen 
497 
$5.58 


Transactions in the Yokohama market took a sharp jump 


last week to the rather large total of 9,800 bales. 


This is the 


most active week in several months and appeared due to the 
covering on the part of exporters against previously made short 


sales and to buying in anticipation of an increase in broad silk 


operations for the fall season. 


Sentiment was reported as 


hrmer abroad due to the Silk Association report showing un- 
usually heavy deliveries during March. Prices at the close of 
the week moved up 10 Yen to the basis of 1400 Yen for Best 
No. 1/X as against a level on which most of the buying was 


done of 1390 Yen. 


The Canton market likewise advanced 


Strongly and L/C offers were in the neighborhood of $4.20. 
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SASE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 
100%, Synthetic Fibre 


*“SASE” is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 


“SASE” has unusual elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 


““SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 
in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 


“SASE” is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods and a 
softness attainable only with the high- 
est priced worsteds. 

“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 
produce a cloth akin to silk. 

*“SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 


“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 
facturers desiring a soft yarn with 


silk effect. 


*“SASE” dyes easily and evenly with 
cotton colors. 


““SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 


“SASE” is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 
Skeins. Single and Ply. 


“SASE” is ready for use without any special 
preparation. 


Manufactured only by 


Fitchburg arn (o 


FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT S. WALLACE, TREAS. AND GEN. MGR. 
SALES 


F.L. BRAYTON, Saces More 
AGENTS 
NEW YORK 
E. W. DUTTON, INC. 


25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND VAN OLINDA 


Utica, N. Y. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHARLES H. FISH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 Summer Street 


w 
w 
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Af type 
Jor every 
purpose 


WAICHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST 





\ _forlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


Bars Boiler fittings 
Shapes Steel for Concrete 
Structurals Reinforcing 
Rails Tool Steel 

Plates Alloy Steel 

Sheets Floor Plates 
Rivets Safety Treads 
Bolts Babbi? Metal 
Nails Small Tools 
Tubes Machine Tools 
Write for the Ryerson fone 
and Stock List, the “Key” te 
Immediate Steel. 



















CHICAGO Le Uae! 
PS meee Pee elk 


ewes -~Cramer Company 


2+ Engineers & Contractors 
BR! Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 















| Profit by ParkSpray 
. “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Boston Charlotte 
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| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


Mr I. Kno-Wool says: 


“If the Shins of the Fathers have been visited 
on the Daughters, some of the Dads better 
keep out of Plus Fours.” 



























There is nothing to be ashamed of in the 
quality of B. & G. Better-Grade Reworked 
Wools. Repeat orders are the authority 
for this statement. 








Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED {{\,WOOLS 






















Home Office & Mills 
Newark, N. J. 


Established 
1872 








ARTIFICIAL SILK AND ITS) 
MANUFACTURE 
(New Edition) 


Owing to the ever-increasing interest in the artificial silk industry 
as manifested by the establishment of new plants in this country 
and the development of new outlets for the product this translation 
of a standard French work should be a matter of considerable interest. 





The volume includes practically all that appeared in the second edition 
of the French work, and also a considerable amount of information 
and new drawings concerning improvements which have taken place 
in the industry since the publication of the French book. The trans- 
lation was done by Thomas Woodhouse, head of the weaving and de- 
signing department of the Dundee Technical College and School of Art. 
The different processes for manufacturing artificial silk are described in 
detail and are well illustrated by diagrams and microphotographs. The 
spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, counting and dyeing are all taken 
up. An interesting treatment of the organization of staff and equip- 
ment for an artificial silk mill and general notes on the establishment 
of an artificial silk mill are of particular interest. In order to make the 
book more complete the author has added a chapter on the production 
of artificial hair, felt, leather, etc. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW PRICE $5.50—-POSTPAID 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 
































HANK COUNTERS 
PICK COUNTERS 
They eliminate all 
chances for argu- 
ments—underestimat- 
ing and over or un- 
der production. 
The Root Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 
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BALING PRESSE 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST. LINE BUILT TN ESA 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Deer. J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.U 
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DEC ALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 





American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Ps 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. | 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Caustem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


* Blliot FOR PRINT WORKS ‘| 


COTTON MmILLe 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES, 


ETC., ETC 


and Measurer Send fer Circular 


Manufactured by, 
ELLIOT & HALL, ‘4% Hermen St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
ii woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 




















































M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 








MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
lankets 


Binding «» Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 





EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 










CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
WOOLEN CARDS 


| Details Supplied Upon Request 
CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass. | 





V. E. MERTZ "2.4" 


HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
eating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 














we 
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order. 
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General Downward 
Substitute Trend 


Reclaimed Wools, Graded Rags 
and Mill Wastes Uncertain on 
Low Level of Year 


the recovered wool market was 
easy last week. Business is still hang- 
ng fire but the outlook is a little better 
and from now on an expansion in de- 
mand both for reclaimed materials, 
suitable rags and clips is likely to be 
The depression seems to have 
sighted its limit and although mixed 
softs of uncertain packing are obtain- 
, good packing is held at 8c. 
If graded rags of any type show any 
disposition to move prices _ stiffen 
immediately. In the English rag mar- 
ket no serious price fluctuations are 
regarded as likely to occur. Prices on 
standard rags are remarkably steady. 
Since the middle of February there 
have only been two changes, both in 
black stockings which have advanced 
slightly. 

Rags imports are running behind a 
year ago. The foreign markets are 
much firmer on the one hand and the 
American demand for foreign rags is 


seer. 


able at 7¢ 


smaler. The local rag situation is 
just where it was a week ago. There 
is no business of consequence. Prices 


are tending downward. With softs 
at 7, it is difficult to sell light hoods 
at anything above 20c. Weakness in 
rough cloth is not however affecting 
blue worsteds which hold firm at 
around 8c for regular packing and 
1o'4e for the fine quality material. 
Small lots of fine light merino, red 
serge, white knits and white softs are 
going into mills. 

Wool waste stocks in the hands of 
mills are at the low point for months. 
They have learned not to carry the 
bag. Price makes little or no differ- 
ence. If cloth orders arrive, they pay 
the market price for whatever material 
they need. The situation is very hazy. 
So far as it can be seen the purchas- 
ing of wastes will be deferred for 
some time to come. The traditional 
openings, the heavyweight at the 
beginning of the year and the light- 
weight in midsummer have much less 
importance than in pre-war times. 

The Bradford market for wastes is 
firm. Most materials outside laps and 
threads are accumulating but strong 
Woo! helps to sustain values. Referr- 
ing to American participation in the 
market an authority says “One 
wonders what the effect would be of 
an order of 25,000 pounds of white 
Botany laps at the present time; yet in 
years gone by America would buy 
100,000 pounds in a single week with- 
out disturbing the market.” The ex- 
planation is that America cannot buy 
lap waste in the Bradford market 


-_ 3Ic per pound has to be added as 
uty 
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Market Lacks Assurance 


Wool Stocks Getting Low But 


Prices Are Barely Firm 
Boston.—Inactivity still rules in 
the wool market. Some houses are 


selling a little staple wool, some a 
little scoured wool, while others are 
doing nothing in the way of new busi- 
ness although still grading wools and 
making delivery on old contracts. 
The strong markets in the Old World 
have brought into very clear relief 
the unusual situation existing in Bos- 
ton at this time. Small stocks usu- 
ally mean strong wool prices but this 
has not been the case in the wool 
business for year to date. Both do- 
mestic and foreign wools are out of 
line with values in other parts of the 
world. 

During the first quarter of 1927 the 
wool district has not encountered the 
good business that was reasonably ex- 
pected on the basis of very low values 
placed upon all kinds of good domes- 
tic wools as well as of foreign wools 
in bond. Domestic wool arrivals, im- 
ports of foreign wools as well as ship- 
ments of wool out of the city to con- 
suming mills are all smaller than a 
year ago. The situation is very per- 
plexing even to the most experienced 
wool merchants. 

Lack of assurance as to the future 
of wool demand is manifested in two 
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ways in the wool district, first by a 
very considerable decrease in imports 
for year to date and, 
growing movement in 
foreign wools in bond, neglected so 
long by manufacturers as to fall to a 
level where they are quite attractive 
to foreign consumers. Manufactur- 
ers no doubt have their eye on the 
forthcoming U. S 


second, by a 
re-exports of 


. clip which is likely 
to run near a production of 
000 lbs. including pulled wools. 
cannot therefore visualize any 
age and that is the 

The import and export situation in 
wools is in a remarkable position. In 
general it can be said that fine wools 
are coming into the country 
dium to low wools are being re-ex- 
ported. At the close of last 
about one million and a quarter 
pounds of merinos arrived in this city 
but on the other hand during the week 
1900 bales were marked for re-export. 
Of this amount 1,400 bales were for 
the Continent and 400 bales to Eng- 
land and in addition 115 bales of mo- 
hair went to Bradford. These re- 
exports covered Australasian 50s up 
to 56s, fine Capes and M. V. and B. 
A. crossbreds. 

The stability of wool values in 
England is inspiring distributors of 


320,000,- 
They 
short- 


story in brief. 


and me- 


week 


finished goods to buy more confi- 
dently. The trade there is running 
strongly to fine and medium cross- 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 1 ‘ Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
oN Een eee 45—46 i 2B, eee 43—444 
Fine clothing ...... iewaedntkalss SCA ROROE WME yc csscecoe es pee wey 43—45 
3 Bleo . Bs te iain es enh an a Foreign Clothing and Combing 
BOS ccccccsce Seeeeverseses —45 (In Bond) 
me DOE cavausne artes see eeeees 43—44 Scoured Basis—Cape : 
California Super 12 months........ .95—1.00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months..... .98— .92 
Mortherm; 28 MGi6e.ssceese 1.03—1.05 Australian: zs 
Boutherm, 1D MO... .ccccces .87— .90 = aC alo ia aw aa oe eule eak 1 _— 16 
Texas err Tee rEeReeeTrr re 97 i) 
cee OO Cer .85— .90 
(Scoured Basis) uae Beas: - 
I as ae wk 46-406 1.05—1.08 Montevideo: 
OMe FM hese e sia bee ws SO NN ia wd bu, bar wld ai aie ola hain 41—42 
Pulled—Eastern 56s teeeeeeeesereceeeces sess BO—M0 
DO KA me eC bee es haeteretae <a een ’ oe 
sil (Geoured Basis) | el eine ees 
areata : Serica ke hea re 
SS lage cotati an a cae % .90— .93 4s, — Sat ee OLE SSS oe 
eer "ga ‘gn 58, EMIS rh aroiec are o a auw.e Ww sala 27—2:! 
| eceheeaionnqenenpete [70— :73 Foreign Carpet 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing .............-29—30 
. (Scoured Basis) 9 SSOCHUGM OBOE 22. c cc cccess -2O—ae 
POEe TINO a's wn cia rie caewus 6 1.10—1.12 cordova 54 —97 
Sg oh a eee [kOe ae eek we So 33 94 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.03—1.05 Po. aise ee __|7 
% blood 90 92 East India: Kandahar..........34—37 
B DIOOT cece seers eeseees > PIE eal ha Greely aca 'a: ce aioe 40—44 
yy NY Fk Sat tk ater Acad ain so— 82 Joriz = 
. : e ECL Le CRT EST 45—50 
Mohair—Domestic BU oy ikke vies otic eeicwiee cee 
SU OE, oc ha dado caene usd 75—80 
I I ooo uw idea's sceleceie 65—70 
SUBSTITUTES 
7 Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
ap— Merinos— 
ee 1.12—1.15 OS re 7% 8 
ee DOMNNOE oc cncaacacs 87— .90 NE oo aoa arg ae 16%,—17™% 
— White Worsted— am ENG GERM: 6:00i9-c bene ces es 5 5%, 
Dhaene eee Hae Owes oie -78— .82 Sergces— 
IE gies sinc Wa an nee. -70— .73 NN ren wae ekerace we 6 oan 7%— 8 
as ideDnetKe ees .65— .68 — inns wee eimad she's 6 — 6% 
A, SG ic ccaierh Miwa % & .o38— .55 Me) + cactadcinetreneecaw ae 14 —15 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 

_ nA ere .86— .38 ND o/ai dip Again a esa: a wie alors 40 —41 
EE, a a/ara'6re-aie-6 a6 w Ae .338— .35 SARS Serr ee 16 —17 
ER adnan be pik. 6.0.0 owe .80— .33 ee ee 20 —21 
bs Ee ee .28— .30 —— 

Card— EE hd: bd oa wiaoe deh ales tet 8 — 8! 
MN: 375 «mine saee4 a .45— .50 eee ee 7T%— & 
eS .338— .35 DE ase takedetnaena« ks 7 —T7% 











breds and supplies of these wools are 
not over-large. The low crossbreds 
being relatively cheap have attracted 
speculative buyers and the manufac- 
turing end of the industry is paying 
more attention to the production of 
the cheaper types of cloth with a view 
to meeting foreign competition. 
Merinos in London are now quite close 
to Australian parity the premium 
having disappeared but crossbreds are 
substantially higher. The undertone 
of the United States market 
continues 


goods 
very cautious. 
Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Apr. 2, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Serv- 
ice of Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Department of Agriculture, are 


as follows, in Ibs.: 
Week 
Ended 
April 2 1927 1926 
Domestic 2,583,000 18, 428, 000 22, 000, 000 
Foreign ...... 4,718,000 52, 601, 000 86,181, 000 
Total 7,301,000 71,029, 000 108, 181, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 4,718,000 52,601,000 86,181, 000 
Philadelphia . 1,163,000 23,380,000 13, 783, 000 
New York 1,106,000 17, 870, 000 21,755, 000 
Total 6, 987,000 93, 851, 000 121, 719, 000 


Phila. ‘Sle Steadier 


Two Dealers Sell Large Quantity 
of Pulled Wools 

PHILADELPHIA. — Worsted mills 
have been out of the market this 
week, spinners in this section report- 
ing lack of yarn orders as reason for 
not buying wools. In woolen section 
a slightly improved although spotty 
interest has been apparent, two local 
dealers having sold large quantities 
this week to one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the country. Aside from 
these two houses pulled and scoured 
dealers report conditions as  un- 
changed, both in regard to sales and 
prices as compared with last week. 
Carpet wools are awaiting results of 
the auctions with dealers tending to 
the bullish side more than heretofore. 

While there is some difference of 
opinion as to market Jevel for fleece 
wools due to the fact dealers anx- 
ious to sell will accept several cents 
under the price named as a minimum 
by dealers in a more independent po- 
sition, there is a fairly general agree- 
ment upon 4oc as the market level for 


bright quarter blood fleece. Upon 
this grease price, assuming a shrink 


of 42%, this would indicate a clean 
level of 70c, which is the limit manu- 
facturers will now pay. Dealers in 
other instances refuse to sell at this 
figure and quote bright quarters at 72 
to 73c and territory at 76 to 77c. 
Grease Wool Prices 
Three-eighths bright fleece has sold 
at 40c in the grease which would cost 
(Continued on page 139) 
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Will Solve Your 
Bleaching Problems 


RAYON OILS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hydroxy Sulphonated Oils—are dependable because they 
are made under Laboratory Control. Not sticky and 


have no disagreeable odor. | “ COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 


Hydroxy Art Silk Coning and Winding Oils—to meet —PURE—GLACIAL 
YOUR conditions. 

Hydroxy Art Silk Boil Off Oil—for boiling out Con- : s ’ 
ing and Winding oils and Dyeing at the same time. HE textile industry’s 


Saves time and labor. Levels the shades. . y confidence in the uni- 
Solivol (Soluble Olive Oil)—for throwing and _ back- 


winding pure silk. Conditions the silk—makes it - form high quality of the 
work as well last hour of day as first. | General Chemical Company 


FREE! “POPI —_ ae CHEMISTRY” i. product is a natural one. In 
Pres 
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| 7 Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums and Finishes 


SPECIALIZING IN PRODUCTS 
USED IN PROCESSING 


SILK—RAYON—COTTON 


LAAALA 


Headquarters for 
DYE PENETRATOR 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Assures level dyeing 
DECERESENE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
The best scourer and degummer 
ATRAPOL 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
For producing a soft, mellow feel 
TARTRAZOLE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Gives that lasting, silky, scroopy effect 
JAPCERE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The finish that gives the clinging, draping effect 
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is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
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Cutting Down Adverse Chemical 
Trade Balance 

America is cutting down the ad- 
verse balance of trade in chemicals, 
the excess of imports last year being 
nearly $10,000,000, according to an 
analysis of preliminary figures pre- 
pared for /ndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, official journal of the 
American Chemical Society. This 
amount, however; is much-.less than 
the normal excess before the war. 

Of the articles grouped under the 
term “chemicals and allied products,” 
imports into this country fell off 
slightly in value as compared with the 
year before. Exports made a sub- 
stantial gain. In the trade in pure 
chemicals, both the incoming and the 
outgoing traffic increased. 

Imports aggregated $134,735,000, 
and exports $124,836,000, the unfavor- 
able balance being $9,899,000. 

The small decrease in imports was 
due chiefly to a falling off in the 
trade in one group of articles, finished 
colors, dyes, stains, etc. These regis- 
tered 4,973,000 Ibs. in 1926 as against 
satume in 1925, the value falling 
from $7,166,000 to $5,601,000. 

The decrease occurred very largely 
in our purchases from Germany, the 
principal country supplying us with 
these goods, these purchases being re- 
duced 25%. Switzerland, second in 
the trade, also sent smaller quantities, 
as did Italy. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 45 


Pre BOOe scesavsuss 200 — 205 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 334— 3% 

Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

Ce accetecnake 5wy— 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 

See 200 — 240 
PeEO: OOD o666ds on enas 4%— 5 
Calcium Arsenate ..... Th— 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

CON casvernsncenss 5%— 9 
SD 5.6 b40058 sos see 4— ... 
Copperas, ton ........ 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 22%4— 2 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 125 —1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 11%4— 12 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb... 99 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 24 — 26% 
CUE 6 .i05:5:90.5400009-086 27%— 28 
Yellow Crude ...... 26 — 26% 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24 — 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (crystals) .... 144— 14% 


Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 3 50 


Potassium—Bichromate 84— 85% 
Chlorate crystals 844— 9 
Permangan, tech..... 13%— 14 

Sodium acetate ....... 44— 5 
Bichromate ......... 6Yy— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 
MN vows dnoctensh s — 9 
a 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow.... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 

30% crystals....... 2%4— 21% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 3114 
Tin—Crystals ........... 47% 48 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 20 — 20% 
io! aS eer 7 — 72 
| Re ee 9%— 10 


Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib. 3 37%— 3 f2% 


CUCEIG CEPMEBIS occcccsc 48%,— 44% 
Formic. 994. ....eccee. 10%— 11 
RIGIEE, TI his.0008sss%0s% 54%4— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
190 Ib. in tank cars. 8s — 
were, 36@42 deg. per 
is ctssedibasmee ss 50 — 67h 
Oxalic shade geeheaiewe 114%— 12 
Sulphuric. 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 —16 
ZTE ven kscnce cache 23%— 26% 


~DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL 


Chemical Society Meets Next Week 





Large and Interesting Convention at Richmond Promised— 
Tribute to Chemical Pioneers 


NNIVERSARIES of famous men 
A of science will be celebrated by 
the nation’s chemists at the seventy- 
third meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society to be held at Richmond, 
Va., during the week beginning next 
Monday, April 11. 

‘The present year,’ Dr. Charles A 
Browne of New York, Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, said, “i 
the 400th anniversary of the birth of 
John Dee, the 300th of that of Boyle, 
and the 1ooth of the birth of Berthelot 
and of the death of Volta. It is the 
anniversary of many other events of 
great importance and interest in the 
history of chemistry.” 

National interest has been aroused 
among American chemists in the an- 
niversary of Pierre Eugene Berthelot. 
1827-1907, in honor of which French 
chemists plan a world celebration in 
Paris in October 

Under the leadership of Dr. 
ton Seidell of the U. S. 
Laboratory, 


Ather- 
Hygienic 
Washington, a research 
worker in the Pasteur Institute, 
Americans are aiding the movement 
to erect in Paris a House of Chemis- 
try, in which, according to the an- 


nouncement, “the chemical activities 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 44 — 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
ee ee 544— 6 
Caustic, 88-92%...... i— 75 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 


Contract, 100 Ib...... 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Conscs, 76% per 100 


Satna ae eis: Wsie 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 lb...... 3 00 
ee eee 90 — 100 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid........ 11%4— 12 
Hematine, crystals..... lt — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 11 — 125 
Indigo—Madras ....... 22 wx 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
SAP s — 9 
ao. , ae 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
ss eer 7— 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
Wy aa Sa eee ks 00 sess 6 — 6% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
kk See 6%— 7 
Extract, stainless.... ee 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine .. 3 — 387 
CUD cccateudcnceeces 6 — 6 
Be, Ae edevacaees 145 — 15% 
Di piaeebie paws eee a 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol, sub - 
OD eae 5 — 60 
ee 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — ' 384 
Metaphenylene Dia - 
GEE wecwesnéeteseccvcs no — 5 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 > a 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oil, No. 3...... 13%— 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

ES” eae awe aaeeaes 16 —1 75 
SE) paneesveckveces 914— ... 
BE IEEs Ek os ccc senses 9 — 10% 

Stearic Acid, double 
ES Sekt screa ean 11%4— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


of France will be centered and which 
will serve as a permanent home for 
such international organizations of 
chemists as may choose France as their 
headquarters.” 

Berthelot, Dr. Seidell said, 
leading 


“played a 
part in the development ot 
modern chemistry, and it is to him that 
most credit is due for obliterating the 
distinction which so long existed be- 
tween the chemistry of life processes 
and that of inorganic material.” 

Prof. L. C. Newell of Boston Uni- 
versity will preside at a session of 
the Society's Section of 
Chemistry at 


History of 
Richmond Wednesday, 
\pril 13, when prominent American 
chemists will speak on the achieve- 
ments of chemistry’s noted pioneers. 
Dr. Browne will deliver an address 
on “Some Chemical Anniversaries.” 
Prof. Tenney L. Davis of Massachu- 
setts Institute of 
speak on 


Technology will 
“Kunckel. and the 
History of Phosphorus.” 

Other speakers before the Section 
of History of Chemistry and their 
topics, as announced, are: 


Early 


Prof. Garrett Ryland, University of 


Richmond, “‘The First Iron Furnace in 
America;” Prof. R. N._ Brackett, 


Tapicoen  BOGRs «0 s06360 5% 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood do- 
MEOUNEG n.660c0tnsveceus 4 — 60 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 814— 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbis., 100 Ilb..... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
oe eee - £64 — 
ND OOE x veesewcavece 3l1Q— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 832 — 8 42 
Dy ee cetncnsvawcs 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin pesttes. 
bags, 100 Ib. 92 — 402 
a eee 419 — 429 
re oun 61) — 7% 
Rice . seeceescnces 9 — 9% 
WHE csccccctceseue 6%— 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ... 2323 — 3 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
icawdand ties 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary.. eo-— 8s 
ie Ole once secs 200 —2 50 
Blue, 4 Gh...cce coce Sa = coc 
Bime: GUS. Pisce cccee 9 — 1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 190 — ... 
Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 — 80 
i, are «a — 60 
EO Be awéke.c-wes 70 — 9 
Brown, Congo G...... SS — ... 
Brown, — Bisées 80 — ... 
Green, B... veeee 60 — 90 
 Sikaciviacokins ae 5 — 0 
Orange, Congo o 8406s 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S....... 170 — ... 
Red, Fast F....... eee 8: — 90 
Red, Congo .... 400 — 50 
Benzo P urpurine, 4B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine 
DO iicaucdentescdats 2 oe 
Boeariet, 4 Bhicscace 3 — ccc 
Scarlet, 4 BS. 2... 006. 210 — ... 
Scariet, 8 BS........ 7 ae a - sce 
Searlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
Vietet Bictecccsisse.s 33 = 3D 
Yellow  chrysoph- 
ORI. Shake sces cen 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 99 — 
Developing Colors— 
BIBOR, TES cc pecscccs 400 — 60 
Black Zambesi ....... --- — 00 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... SOP ie 406 
Orange, developed ... 250 — ... 
PRIMRUMEC .ccccsscces 100 —11315 
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Clemson Agricultural College, South 


Carolina, “Thomas Green Clemson, 
the Chemist;” Avery A. Ashdown, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, “John Mason Crafts;” E. P. 
Dunnington, University of 
vania, “Dr. John W. 
Chemist and Teacher.” 

Dr. Edgar F. Smith, provost emeri- 
tus of the University of Pennsylvania, 
“A Look Back- 
“James B. Rogers, Early 
Dr. L. F. Kebler 

Bureau of Chemistry 
“Two Virginia Pioneers 


Pennsyl- 
Mallett as a 


will present papers on 
ward,” and 
American Chemist ;” 
of the VU. S. 
will speak on 
in Federal Food and Drug Legislation, 
R. L. T. Beale, 1819-1893, E. H. F. 
Lee, 1837-1891;” Prof. C. J. Brock- 
man of the University of Georgia will 
discuss “Richard Kirwan, Chemist, 
7’ and Prof. William Foster 
of Princeton, “John R. 














1733-1812 
Young, 
Pioneer Physiological Chemist.” 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment to the Board of Directors 
of the National Institute of Chemistry, 
recently founded by the Society, of 
Prof. B. S. Hopkins of the University 
Neil E. Gordon 
of the University of Maryland. 


of Illinois, and Prof. 


Nearly one thousand chemists are 
expected to attend the Richmond ses- 
sions, which will cover developments 
in many fields. Scores of papers will 
be read by representatives of education 






Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 250 — 
Senrvat, TGs. cccecsee 250 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
NE Ax venwckienesuss 14— 24 
ree, CRORE ceccuscec 909 — 29 
eee, GRU ccccecesce 5 — 60 
BNE, nacecarcawe nce 20— 
CNG sinc ned cdnccnae ee 55 — 1 50 
Green, olive .......+. 3 — bo 
ZOMOE: ha teanvcecvcse ° 45 — SO 
Basic Colors— 
BOTs oe6. tancidias 90 — 100 
Bismark Brown ...... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ..... rr 400 — 65 
Fuschine crystals ... 150 —1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1 2 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

CORD ccccccecvece ---- 550 — 600 
BRSVRMIEE oc ccc cnccces 146 — 160 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

© We ereccke cébicdns 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 00 
Alkali blue ...... «ee 325 — 8 50 
Iudigotine .<<<cccecs 7% —41 30 
Induline (water solu- 

RN ncccndcawevees 7% — 80 
Soluble Blue 300 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 9 
Sulphone Blue R.... 60 — 
Patent Blue A........ 28% — ... 
tescorcin brown .... 8s — 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S......... 70 —1 70 
CE BO cecuce raves 24 — 380 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet ...... 115 — 1 30 
PORE TOR Bhi 6 cwcsevice 50 — 6 
EO QO «6c ésncce 133 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3 ¢ 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B....... - 200 — ... 
Diamond Black PV... 7 — ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 6 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —125 
Chrome Green ....... 75 —1 50 
Chrome Yellow ...... 4 —110 

Indigo— 


Synthetic 20% paste. 14 


14% 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


nd industry. Speakers will include 
vembers of the faculty of Columbia 
‘niversity, New York University, 
ind Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and of 
ther institutions throughout the 
uuntry. Representative textile chem- 
ts will attend. 


Chemical Equipment Associa- 
tion Moves Headquarters 

The Association of Chemical Equip- 
ment Mfrs., Inc., which has occupied 
offices in the Marbridge Building, 
1328 Broadway, New York, for the 
last five years, has leased space on the 
sixth floor of the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, 225 West 34th Street, New York. 





Sloane Opens Lines of Mohawk 
Carpets for Fall 

The Mohawk lines of carpets were 
opened on April 1 for fall season 
1927 by W. & J. Sloane, sole selling 


agents. No change is made in the 
wilton fabrics. On “Mohawk” ax- 


minister rugs the prices are based on 
gxI2s at $39.60; the 9x12 “Amster- 
dam” axministers are $32.40; the 
“Victory” 9x12 are $27.60; the “Lib- 
erty,” axministers, 9x12, are $25.20; 
the “Lenox” gx1I2 rugs are $23.40. 

On velvet rugs the prices are: 
“Norwood,” 9x12, $28.80: “Gotham,” 
gx12, $21.00; “Sagamore,” 9x12, 
$18.90; ‘‘National” tapestry rugs, 
gx12, are $16.60; the “Lincoln” 9x12, 
tapestry rugs are $14.70. 








Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 135) 


manufacturer 76c, assuming the wool 
to shrink between 46% and 47%. Yet 





dealers here quoted spinners on the ‘ 


basis of 83 to 84c for this wool and 
up to 87¢ for the same grade in ter- 
ritory, showing the wide range in ask- 
ing and selling prices at present. 
Half blood fleece is quoted from &5 
to goc, the former price being as high 
as manufacturers will pay, while ter 
ritory in this grade is held at g5c fo- 
staple wool. Fine delaines are quote: 
from $1.05 to $1.08 and fine staple 
territory from $1.08 to $1.10. 
Two Large Pulled Sales 

Two pulled wool dealers, selling to 
a large manufacturer this week, state 
they sold a varied line to this con- 
cern taking in all grades with prices 
being as high as the general market. 
his indicates ‘they secured 84c or 
slightly better white B 
supers which is the top price manu- 
facturers will pay for this grade in 
the best pullings. Aside from these 
sales there is only a small spotty de- 
mand reported, sales averaging 25 
bags at a time, with white Bs being 
the most popular grade. 

Carpet auctions 


tor good, 


are expected to 
a definite bearing upon carpet 
ls during the next few weeks, 
Consensus of opinion among dealers 
ng that another spurt in sales to 
iufacturers will strengthen prices, 
riicularly in view of the more ad- 
conditions in the primary 
China market. 


Obituary 





August J. Hunziker 

Dr. August J. Hunziker, vice-president 
and general manager of the Weidmann 
plant of the United Piece Dye Works, 
and one of the leading silk dyeing 
authorities died at his home in Arcola, 
N. J. on April 4. He was 60 years old. 
The funeral was held Wednesday. Dr 
Hunziker was a member of the board of 
managers of the Silk Association of 
America for 17 years, and long a mem- 
ber of the Silk Dyers’ Association of 
America. For the last three years he 
had been president of the latter body. 
The committee appointed to represent the 
Silk Association at the funeral was com 
posed as follows: James A. Goldsmith, of 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co.; Robert J. F. 
Schwarzenbach, of Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co.; Charles E. Lotte, of the 
National Silk Dyeing Co.; Carl Schoen, 
of Carl Schoen Silk Corp. and E. C. 
Rossmassler, of Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Dr. Hunziker was for 13 years a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the United 
States Testing Co. He is survived by 
his widow, three sons and one daughter. 


Herman P. Werner 

Herman P. Werner, overseer of finish- 
ingfor the Roubaix Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Mass., died at his home in that town on 
March 29, after an of three 
months, aged 50 years. He was born in 
Germany, coming to this country when 
three years old and was for many years 
located in Paterson, N. J. He leaves a 
widow, two daughters and The 
body was cremated. 


illness 


one son. 


John Joseph O'Neil 

John Joseph O'Neil, for the last 42 
vears a member of Hodgson & Sum 
ner & Co., wholesale dry goods mer- 
chants, died recently in Montreal. Mr. 
O’Neil, who was born in Montreal 62 
years ago, was keenly interested in sports 
and was extremely popular among the 
members of the textile trade. 


John William Hayes 

John William Hayes, member of the 
executive staff of the York Knitting 
Mills, Toronto, Canada, died recently. 
He was born in Bellevue, Ohio, 56 years 
ago and entered the textile industry when 
a young man joining the staff of the 
York Knitting He 
is survived by his widow, three sisters 
and a brother. 


Mills ten years ago. 


John P. Lee 

John P. Lee, prominently identified 
with the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
died in that city after an extended illness. 
Entering the company’s employ when a 
young man he recently completed fifty-six 
years’ service, serving for some time 
as superintendent of a department. He 
was 74 vears old. 


W. R. Fry 
W. R. Fry, aged 63 years, 
ident of the Ridgeview 
died at Newton, N. ( 


vice 
Hosiery 
v», last w eek. 


pres 


Mills, 


Fonpa, N. Y. The Fonda Glove Lin- 
ing Co. has resumed night operations fol- 
lowing a curtailment caused by the break- 
ing of shafting. 
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Superior Results 


Hosiery manufacturers have to give 


serious thought to the preparing of hosiery 


before bleaching or dyeing, especially so 





if they are using rayon. 











The most successful results are hcing 


obtained in hundreds of mills by the use 


of the 










(2 ity and Service 


Textile Alkalies 











These alkalies, though gentle in their 















action, thoroughly remove the oils and all 
impurities without the least injurious effects 
to the fibres, and not only is this true but 
experience proves also that perfect results 
in bleaching and level shades in dyeing are 
the logical results of using these unequalled 


textile alkalies. 


Let us advise with you on how to obtain 


superior results at no increased cost by 







using the Wyandotte Textile Alkalies. 










“Wyandotte” 


One = Crademara «Card 





Order from your 






supply house 















or write. 








amar at rumee 


Cde 3. B. Ford Companp, 
Wrantome, WR BLA 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 













Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS 


Fanco Rayon Conditioning Oil 


Prevents breakage and chafing, produces better and more uniform Knitting and Weaving. Increases winding production. 
Prevents looping and stripping in the twisting and doubling operation. 


SOLVENTENE 


Has wonderful solvent action on oils and grease, suspends and keeps in suspension the various oils used in the conditioning 
of Rayon and Tram Silk. Unexcelled for degumming straight tram or three fibre goods. Boil off and dyeing can be con- 
ducted in the same bath. 


SOAPS TURKEY RED OIL STAINLESS OIL 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OIL TURKOLENE OIL 
SILK De Gumming Oil ART SILK OIL OLIVE OIL 
GLYCENE For Natural Silk Soaring NEUTRAL OLIVE SILK SOAP 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES and OILS for all PURPOSES 


All our products are manufactured under the supervision of expert chemist. The facilities of our 
laboratories are at your disposal. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Ine. 


Kensington Soap Works 


516-518 South Delaware Avenue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Spun Silk and 
Rayon Should 
Be 


SIZED WITH WASOL M-21 


It is applied to the Skein 
or Warp. Very Elastic and 
Binding without Stickiness 


Neutrasol Products Corp. 
41 Park Row 
New York 


A Product 
Of Proven Quality 


me 
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Hosiery Census 
Continued from page 52) 


were engaged primarily in the knitting 
of hosiery in 1925, 303 were located in 
Pennsylvania, 101 in North Carolina, 
44 in Tennessee, 26 in Georgia, 24 in 
New Jersey, 20 in Illinois, 18 in Mas- 
sachusetts, 18 in Wisconsin, 16 in New 
York, 13 in New Hampshire, Io in 
Michigan, 10 in Rhode Island, 10 in 
Virginia, 9 in Alabama, 7 in Kentucky, 
-in Maryland, 7 in South Carolina, 6 
n Ohio, 5 in Indiana, and the remain- 
ing 29 in 11 other States. The de- 
crease from 721 establishments in 1923 
to 683 in 1925 was due principally to 
the following causes: (1) A consider- 
ible number of establishments which 
reported for 1923 had gone out of 
business or discontinued manufactur- 
ing before the beginning of 1925. (2) 
Several establishments were idle dur- 
ng the entire year. (3) A number of 
establishments which were engaged in 
producing hosiery in 1923 reported 
other commodities as their principal 
products in 1925 and were therefore 
transferred to the appropriate indus- 
tries. (4) Some establishments whose 
products in 1923 were valued at more 
than $5,000 reported less than that 
amount for 1925. (No statistics are 
tabulated at the biennial censuses for 
mills producing less than $5,000.) 

lhe statistics for 1925, as presented 
herewith, are preliminary and subject 
to such correction as may be found 
necessary upon further examination. 

The following table is a summary 
ior the Knit-goods Industry as a 
hole and for the Hosiery Branch: 
1925 and 1923: 
The Knit--oods Industry 


W 


asa Whole Percent 
1925 1923 change 
Number of establish- 
RS. an ntl Wty te 1,987 2,323 —14.5 
Wage earners (average 
number)a........... 186,668 194,244 39 


Maximum month. ... Oct. 193,748 May 198,545 
Minimum month Jan. 176,892 Jan. 187,424 ...... 
Per cent of maxi- 


ere 91.3 94.4 ... 
Wages b -.... $168,682,840 $168,271,584 0.2 
Cost of materials (in- 
cluding fuel, electric 
power, and contain- 
. ers)b maaan $453,925,780 £484,020,075 — 6.2 
Value of products b.... $809,960,213 $848,176,734 — 4.5 
Value adde? by manu- 
facture c -+ +++» $356,034,433 $364,156,659 — 2.9 
Hosiery Establishments 
Number of establish- 
ments : ‘sing 683 721 — 53 
Wage earners (average 
number)a a 103,930 96,957 7a 
Maximum month.... Nov. 106,475 June 99,384 .. 
Minimum month Jan. 98,625 Jan. 93,552 ...... 
Per cent of maxi- 
a eee 92.6 Meese 
Wages b ..+...+ $93,382,979 $78,762,357 18.6 


Cost of materials (in- 

cluding fuel, electric 

power, and contain- 
,, eb . $228,141,896 £222,410,791 2 
‘alue of products b.... £421,180,221 $390,273,178 7.9 
‘alue added by manu- 





facture ¢ . $193,038,415 $167,62,387 15.0 
ther Knit-yoods Estab- 
ae ishments 
Number of  establish- 
ments 1,304 1,602 —18.6 
ners (average 
aber}... 82,738 97,287 —15.0 
mum month. ... Oct. 87.493 Apri 100,399 .. 
im month... Jan. 78.267 Aug. 93,766 ...... 





cent of maxi- 
err rrrere 89.5 | er 
$75,299,861 $89,509,227 —15.9 





‘ost of materials (in- 
cluding fuel, electric 
Power, and contain- 

Sn, eee $225,783,974 $261,609,284 —13.7 

Value of roducts b.... $388,779,992 $457.903,556 —15.1 
Mue added by manu- 

MUTE C.... .ccccecn $162,996,018 £196,294,.272 —17.0 
* Not luding salaried employees. 

. The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 

“iculatei from the census figures, for the reason that no 

“ata are collected in regard to a number of items of expense, 

Such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 

‘asura nce and advertising. 

‘ * Value of products less cost of materials; in other words, 

bo valu created by the manufacturing processes. The 

vst of materials does not include wages, salaries, nor the 

“ems of expense specified in footnote 5. 
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1925 1923 
Total for Total for I NVMNNIOUIETOTUUEORAU SANNA TUN NMEA 
Class and Kind the industry the industry 5 
Total value, all products..... $809,960,213 $848,176,734 3 
Hosiery: = 
ee eee ee 103,707,336 97,432,927 : = 
Value. . seeeseseee $411,366,392 $378, 732,878 s : = 
Full-fashioned — : 4 (Fa mes £ 
Dozen pairs............ 13,899,973 11,230,867 sgh a _4 a: 
Value............-.... $148, 151,061 $129,250, 871 f - ~ - af 
Seamless = we see 
TDS 0 25056500 89,807,363 86,202,060 5 4 P M _ _—* 
MRO Sebasvanesen an $263 215,331 $249,473 ,007 C b + - : 
Hose , , 8 : F 
a pairs...... .... 59,597,384 59,615,389 = : “ 
Value... Ne ees $302,218 ,662 $278,886, 647 rd f £ i : 3 i 
Full fashionec ya as % a y 
Dozen pairs.......... 12,291,219 9,817,996 ; ; - . - 
WHSs 35500 ..... $140,596, 267 $121,603 ,052 ete c : . ~ 
Seamless > = Ss 5 aed Te 
Dozen pairs.......... 47,306,165 49,797,393 ea a ee SIs = 
Jalue........-.-.... $161,622,395 $157,283 ,595 Fe ‘ 2 ™ = 
All cotton see = 
Paar! THREAD CO. 
Dozen pairs cide 727 ,882 1,795,618 = 
WR nic oes weseeees $3,125,821 $6,200,067 4 
Dozen pairs... . . 27,905,951 32,895,337 a 
Mh s6nn.cees $51,835,380 $64,399,549 os 
All-wool = 
Seamless = 
Dozen pairs........ 271,873 573,168 = 
Value. $1,556,336 $4,889,092 
Merino including | = 
cotton mixtures = 
of every description = 
Full-fashioned = 
Dozen pairs........ 88, 142 219,694 = 
Mee ctoaskacs $429,294 $1,496,121 
Seamless 
Dozen pairs........ 937 ,436 3,154,716 
EE Cacuns<0os) $4,167,180 $10,778,894 
Al parethread sik 
Full-fashioned 3 
Dosen pairs........ 1,483,857 _ 1,720,376 2 
ee $21,956,038 $25,158,309 
en ovee'cas 
Dozen pairs........ 260 ,061 1,399,268 
Eb euddvaps $2,731,547 $12,452,613 3 
All-rayon = 
less = 
Dozen pairs........ 304,718 2,161,394 
Val $1,193,768 $8,354,092 


eS alga aig 
Pure-thread-silk with lisle 
or — tops, heels, 


and toes b 
Full-fashioned 
Dozen pairs........ 9,524,170 
MRE Ro ociascuxcek $111,858, 899) 
Seamless 
Dozen pairs....... 5,074,267 
RS $42,902,227) 
Rayon with lisle or cotton (See footnote 
tops, heels, and toes b i) 
Full-fashioned | 
Dozen pairs........ 128 ,944 
OG 33 Vesu neh’ $755 ,678 
Seamless | 
a MG cakes 6,466,120) 
Value. . me FY 
Half-hose 
Dozen pairs............ 40,180,022 37,817,538 
Wo ccheuenesede $101,645,571 $99,846,231 
Full-fashioned J 
Dozen pairs.......... 1,608,754 1,412,871 
| ee $7 554,794 7,656,819 
Seamless 
Dozen pairs.......... 38,571,268 36,404,667 
Value............--. $94,090,777 $92,189,412 
All-cotton 
Seamless d 
Dozen pairs........ 20,923,151 22,928,568 
| re $32,528,841 $35,246,143 
All-wool 
Seamless d 
Dozen pairs........ 358 246 566,521 
as ok ccosase $1,913,121 $2,766 ,599 


Merino, including wool 
and cotton mixtures 
of every description 

Full-fashioned 


Dozen pairs........ 10,387 158,001 
BS ewes noon $82, 163 $554 , 463 
Seamless . 
Dozen pairs........ 3,199,124 4,358 247 
MS ost ciwia ee $9,184,330 $12,523,098 
All-pure-thread-silk 
Full-fashioned , 
Dozen pairs........ 209 , 483 18,621 
WED icccvuaaes . $2,128,998 $142,915 
Seamless 4 
Dozen pairs........ 183 ,196 1,502 ,062 
I ophicweaeyor $892,998 $8,175,210 
All-rayon 
Seamless 
Dozen pairs... .. . E 151,748 591 , 223 
fe $585,700 $2,258,177 


eR ALS hae 
Pure-thread-silk with lisle 
or cotton tops, heels, 


and toes b 
Full-fashioned 
Dozen pairs........ 388 ,379 
EE foie sci 50% $2,965, 642 
Seamless 
Dozen pairs........ 2,592,624 
Value. . $12,197 539 (See footnote 


Rayon with lisle or cotton c) 
tops, heels, and toes b 


Seamless 
Dozen pairs........ 5,182,689 
Value. sevcoce 980,008,208 
Infants’ hose, seamless: 
Dozen pairs........ , 3,929,930) (e) 
eat . $7,502,159) (e) 


All other products, value $398 593,821 $469,443 856 


a Manufacturers of (1) knit underwear, (2) knit outer- 
wear, (3) knit cloth. 

b Not called for separately on schedule for 1923. 

c The figures for 1923 refer to silk or rayon mixed with 
other fibers, pure-thread-silk with lisle or cotton tops, heels, 
and toes, and rayon with lisle or cotton tops, heels, and 
toes, not reported in detail. 


e No data. 
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i f you want 
Sewing and Seaming 
Threads of any 
quality or size 


OU are sure of getting the exact size 

and quality that you order. You can 
depend on threads of accurate color match- 
ing . . . wound in any manner or length . 
mercerized or plain cotton. Precisely as 
you order. You can bank on prompt 
delivery. 


All Colors 
on spools, tubes or cones 


— for makers of all kinds of Silk or Cotton 
Fabrics. 


Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or polished 
yarns for warps or filling, in all sizes and colors, 
wound on spools or tubes, single or multiple ends. 





FLORENCE THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE, N. J. 


= BELL TELEPHONE, FLORENCE, 135-136 
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